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DEDICATIONS -^^^^^ 



To JOHN PHXLLIF KEMBLE, Esq. 



SIR. 



In venturing to prefix your name to the present 
workj 1 have been actuated by no motives which 
integrity might blush to acknowledge, or truth 
dare to condemn. The general mode of flattery,, 
the abject eulogies which penurious wits and 
venal pens sometimes lavish on their patrons, 
fib all not stain this address. Be it thdr$ to cringe 
to powerj to smiJe at vice^ and deck, with the 
never-fading flowers of insulted virtue, the brow 
of infamy* 

But if to join a nation's voice in the praise of 
unrivalled excellence \ if to admire pcrfectioiv 
in an art, which exalts, purifies^ and enlarges 
the noblest sentiments of the human mind ; if to 
pay the homage due to him who has for years 
commanded the finest feelings of the heart, and: 
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j||^ has rivalled all that have Irod the path be- 
-^^ro^^ him; if to commemorate the accomplish- 
•^ments of the gentleman and the scholar; to ve- 
nerate the virtues of the friend and the relative ; 
if to admire such rare acquisitions^ can be done 
in this age of vice, falshood, •and deceit, without 
• mean and disingenuous imputations,, let me in- 
dulge that honest gratification. Permit me, Sir^ 
to say, that in you I behold them ; and^ that 
there are few occurrences of my life which I 
shall more sincerely rejoice at, than the present 
one, which enables me to say^ how much and 
how truly I am. 

Sir, . 
Your most obedient 
And devoted servant, 

WILLIAM MUDFOR0. 



London^ July 30, 1803* 
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PREFACE. 

By the TRANSLATOIL 



It will not be necessary to introdace the present 
work to public notice, by any tedious eulogies on 
its merit, or by any laboured defence of its ve- 
racity. Few men perhaps have travelled into 
countries so little frequented, and consequently so 
imperfectly known, as those of Western Africa to 
the North of the Line, and yet preserved such an 
undeviating appearance of truth and probabilitjr 
as our author. We meet with no insults to com- 
mon sense by absurd, false, and heterogenous par- 
irations, at which credulity itself stands aghast ; 
we are not exalted into admiration at the descrip- 
tion of monsters, which the eye never yet saw ; 
nor are we bewildered by accounts of manners 
and custx)ms so outtiy that the utmost stretch 
of imagination cannot assign them a place within 
the verge of possible existence. 

Every thing which is delineated wears the 
semblance of truth, and the author is anxious 
rather to instruct than to astonish. He wa^es 
the privilege which travellers possess, of describ- 
iag '' the wonderful wonder, of all the wonders 
iJie world ever wondered at ;" and is content with 
the more useful office of enlarging the stock of 
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general knowledge. He nevet shocks the mo- 
desty of native virtue and innocence, (as is too 
frequently the case in books pf travels) by gross 
recitals of prevailing habits ; and such a devia- 
tion in an age of corruption and immorality is 
peculiarly entitled to approbation. 

His details on the commerce, connections, 
establishments, &c. which relate to Africa, are 
often highly important, and he appears to have 
been indefatigable in procuring such authentic 
information as might be of use to the commercial 
interests of his own country, and indeed Europe 
in general. But his antiquarian disquisitions are 
iiot perhaps so valuable ; and in his conjectures 
relative to the origin of many of the African 
nations, he indulges too much , in hypothesis ; 
seldom referring to known facts^.but endeavouc-^ 
ing to build a Utopian foundation by the aid of 
conjecture. Indeed, when every merit is allowei 
the work, which accH^acy of information and 
labour of research can justly entitle it to, it may 
still be said, that he mars its general excellence, 
by the introduction of false, and idle theories. 
Nor can I conceal another very prominent de- 
fect, which is, a disgusting and tedious repetition 
of similar facts. Thus we are told twice in one 
pa^e, that Cape Verd deriyes its name from the 
baobabs that grow on its summit ; twice we are 
told that the palm-date tree produces clusters 
whiph ^re called diet ; thrice and more we a?e 
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told^ that the Moors nourish themselves princi* 
pally with gum ; and many other such instances 
of useless tautology. 

Yet it must be confessed, there is such a ge- 
Beral display of candour and modesty in his 
worky and he so seldom assumes the magisterial 
Ifttiguage of confidence and infallibility, that the 
reader is willing to pardon such errors, which are 
certainly of subordinate importance in considera- 
tion of the real pleasure and instruction which 
he receives. There are many travellers who pos- 
sess the defects of M. Golberry, but few who 
can boast his merits. 

With regard to the translation, there remains 
little to be said. I have endeavoured to give it 
as faithfully and as elegantly as the hurry of a 
weekly publication would admit ; and under such 
circumstances, every candid judge will make some 
allowance for any hallucinations which may have 
escaped my vigilance. I am even aware that 
there are defects, though none I hope of im- 
portance ; at least, it has been my ardent wish, 
and my ceaseless endeavours, to do every justice 
to my author which I could. If I have failed, 
I claim the leniency of criticism, and must seek 
tu obliterate the remembrance of present errors 
by the accuracy of future exertions. It is seldom, 
perhaps never, the lot of man to please himself, 
when he is endeavouring to please others : thus, 
fidelity in my engagements to the Public hag 
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often eomp^lkd me to perform that in one dny^ 
to which I would wUliBgly have devoted two. 

In the notes I have sought to eluqidate^ and 
sometiities t0 enko^e the tofbrmation of the au- 
thor. On many subjects of real importance^ the 
limits of his work would not permit him to be 
diffuse : this defect I have laboured to supply. It 
is indeed often impossible to insert a quantity of 
correlative matter in the body of a work 5 for 
though it be connected with it^ and interesting to 
be known^ yet it would only retard the equal and 
general progress of the main subject. Hence 
notes judiciously selected are on useful vehicle of 
instruction. 

The plates, pl«ms, map, &c. have been cor- 
rectly engraved from the author; three addi- 
tional on^s were, however, added to the present 
translation, viz. the Boa Constrictor, the African 
Dromedary, and the Elephant. 

^ ^ W.M. 
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^ CHAP. xri. 

OBS^ETATfOM ^V THB CAHBLEOV. 

The camekon heiongt to ike class tf Kzardt — It is €»• 
tremely common on the hanks of the Senegal — Its 
organization is such, that it could not exist except in 
very hot climates — Causes of its variety of colour^^ 
The different colours of which its skin is naturally sus* 
ceptible — On the fhculty which this lizard possesses, of 
expanding and contracting itself at pUasurt'—On its 
yower of living a considerable time without any other 
nourishment than the air which it inhales— Nature has 
gifted the cameleon with many visual perfect ions ^ which 
appear peculiar to this animal alone» 

jThe cameleon, an animal so long celebrated, and to. 
which eloquence and poetry, have attnbuted ^e 
feculty of assuming the colour of every object which 
it approaches ; which they have so frequently employed 
to embellish their metaphors, and which they have 
made the emblem of falshood and imposture, yet re* 
mains unknown; and it is more than probable, that th« 

TOL. II. M 
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natural liistory of this singular reptile, liasUtherto^eem 
explored only in a faint manner. 
- Let us, hojvever, leave .to philosophy the^ right of 
comparing k to those vile, criminal, and perfidious 
courtiers who externally assume whatever colour may 
favour their interests ; this abject species of cs^neleon9 
is equally dangerous and contemptible. 

It is well known how dexterously these last borrow 
appearances \vhich may assimilate with the passions, 
character, and indinations of those whom Ifrty wish to 
please, and over whom they wish to acquire asupe- 
.fiority ; the mean object of these degenerate cameleons 
has ever been fortune and pawer; to attain which, we 
have seen them basely cringing at the feet of kings, 
and ignominiously flattering the vices of the 
people.* 

The cameleon of nature in no manner resembles 
them. Tranquil, mild, and peaceable, •the varieties of 
colour which this animal undergoes, are the conse- 



• This exordium is well adapted to the present 
slavish character of the French nation. Bending as 
they are beneath the 3W)k:e of Consular tyranpy, our 

. author wisely calumniates that which he dares not ap- 
plaud. But, it may justly be asked would not he him- 
self have become a cameleon to gain power and riches ^ 
for the man who can stoop so low as to flatter the vices, 
and cruelties of his Corsican Majesty, would gladly 

^ have bowed Co regal authority, if- that authority existed.. 
—Editor. 
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{fO/ences of internal motions, with* which he is affected^ 
and the alternate influence of beat and cold, of li^ht 
and obscurity. 

The cameleon-man, disguises himself beneath false 
colours, only to- tyrannise over, or to abuse his fellow- 
creatures;' while on the contrary the li^ard-cameleonr 
fs himself Uie sufferer ; and his varieties of colour ex- 
tend no farther, but begiaand end with its own feelings* 

Classed in the third genus of lizards, the camejeon is 
particularly a native of the torrid 2one, and it is most 
common ia the burning countries of Africa; though it 
may be seen in great quantities in the western parts o£ 
this continent comprised between Cape Blanco and 
Cape Palmas; it is astonishingly numerous on the banks* 
of the Senegal, and it was at Isle St. Louis during the 
winter of I786r and 1787, that I collected a gtcat 
<|uantity at once, on which I made those observations 
which will form the subject of this chapter* 

One of the most extraordinary characteristics of 
this animal is that it appears to< be composed of a light 
ossified carcase covered with a very subtile and tenuous 
skin, which is a^ it were entirely destitute of flesh ; and 
when most handsome in appearance, and apparently 
most fat and beautiful, it is in reality filled only with an 
aeriform substance, which it is capable of imbibing and. 
expelling at pleasure ;, hence it may be conceived, that 
su^h animals cannot exist but in the hottest climates,, 
and that excessive wannth alone can agree with its 
singular organization. 

The size, exterior form, &c. of this species of lizard,/ 
•re sufficiently known to render a description of them*. 

B Z 
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here unnecessary; the atteBtion and researches of na- 
tiiralistB, should be now confined to its other more 
obvious peculiarities, and its more rare and singular 
properties. 

There are many phenomena to be found in the came- 
leon, which have not yet been sufficiently explained or 
demonstrated; suCh as its variation of colour | its ab- 
sorption and expulsion of air at pleasure ; it« power of 
living a*considerable time^ without taking any kind of 
isourishment; and lastly, its possessing certain visual 
pvi fections and advantages which I believe are found ia 
no other worit of cipeation. 
^ Towards the end of the year 17^6, 1 collected at one 
tixn« many cameieons of all siies and ages, ai\d I amused 
myself with observing them, with considerable attention ; 
my first object was directed towards the variations of 
colour which are observable in this lizard^ and on tl>e 
nature and alternation of these varieties. 

I was very soon convinced that the cameleon does not 
atsume its colour from the circumambient objects, or' 
from those with which it may be covered, but that the 
alterations which its natural colour undergoes originates 
entirely in the painful sensations which this animal 
internally experiences, and of which it is singularly 
susceptible. 

Its natural colour is a fine emerald green. Such 
iiAve I always seen it, wken in a state of liberty perched 
like a parrot otk the branch of some young tree, orna- 
mented with gay foliage, in the midst of which, it is 
with much difficulty perceived ; or when it lasily basks 
iB^ or: creeps idong the &€sh grass« 
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At this time, it is not only always of that fine eme<» 
ftild green colour, but it is also in its rooit healthful 
and corpulent state. Hence, it appears to tne^.that to 
preserve these two qualities, a state of liberty, and the- 
power of living in the grass^ or in the midst of fresh fo* 
)iage, are indispensable. 

From the moment that the liberty and security of this^ 
reptile was either constrained or interrupted,. I could 
perc-eive very palpable alterations in the brightness and' 
vivacity of its colour, and in the rotundity, of its form. 

It may be confidently asserted, that the cameleon it - 
an animal very timid and fearful, and at the same time,, 
equally slow and indolent. Its very subsbtence and- 
health, is doubtless owing to its colour,, for from this^ 
circumstance, it is confounded with the grass oi* leaves^ 
in the midst of which it delights to exist. It remains 
immoveable when on the branch of a tree or in the her- 
bage ; and lolls out its glutinous tongue, which resembles ^ 
an earthrworm, and. possesses most probably some- 
peculiar smelly which attracts the little insects who 
form its nourishment ; when the tongue i& thus coveted 
with a sufficient quantity^, it immediately draws, it in. 
with an amazing rapidity. 

This economy is incessantly repeated y. and always; 
with success, for the insects deceived by the colour, and 
immobility of the cameleon, approach without suspicion^, 
and are taken iathe snare- 

The fine green of the skin of this lizard,, in its health- 
fill state^so completely confounds it with the trees or 
grass in which it is hidden, that it is impossible to dis- 
cover it except by chance ; this brilliant colour,,al50 
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pf6Vfes II* iccnrity against those animal* n^to weuld 
jnJHrc it, but are tinable to tee or distinguish it ; in feet it 
requires a w^l organized si^t to make this discovery* 

This reptile, theTefore,weH knows that it is only whc» 
thus^ eonfounded that it is a^k to procure its food, and 
escape its enemies : and when therefore, it is deprived of 
Its liberty, and destitute of these advantages, it be- 
comes full of apprehension, of fear, and of terror ; if» 
life is one continued torment, and it sustains all th^ 
snguish of dread : i*ts health visibly declines, and th^ 
freshness, of its natural colour rapidly decays. Thus 
whenever I took a cameieori out of the grass, or from 
tyf a branch whereon it was perched, I perceived in t 
Very short time, not only a very obvious alteration in its 
colour which began to fade, but also a diminution in the 
rotund ity^of its body. 

If I placed the animal on the arid sand, or on the 

iflioor, or in a cage, it immediately became of a yellow 

iSnge, and insensibly expelled the air with which it wa» 

Htlflated : it hence decreased in size, and the smaltncM 

'b? its body become obvious even to the naked eye. 

If I afterwards replaced it in the grass, or on the 
branch of a tree, the fine green colour in a short time 
returned, and its body expanded, and assumed its 
wonted rotundity. 

Whenever 1 kept my cameleons confined in 9 cage,, 
and there plagued and tormented thert, I always easily 
succeeded, in exciting a degree of irritation and anger, 
which they manifested by expiring the air so strong, 
as to be heard : they likewise became thin, and their 
cokur gradually became dulU If I ccmtinfued to di«- 
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ijuiet tliem, the dull green changed to a yellow tinge j 
then to yellow, spotted with red ; next a yellow-brown^ 
spotted with red-brown ; then a grey-brown, spotted 
with black ; and lastly, from shade to shade, they at 
length became almost black, and more and more thin. 
These are the only cok>urs in which I could succeed ia 
Making them assume. 

After having thus tormented and kept thera prisoners ^ 
during a number of days, I set them free» } carried 
them to a tree, or Into the grass ; and however black 
and meagre they were, they quickly assumed thcfr 
green colour, and their usual state of solidity. 

Reiterated experiments have therefore convinced mf, 
that the cameleon> in a state of perfect liberty^ is al* 
ways fat, and of a green hue ; and that in a state of 
captivity, not only its colour becomes changed, but its 
health also experiences an alteration. 

I have often wrapped my cameleons up in white^. 
led, blue, violet, green, and yellow stuffs, and left them 
thus for whole days together ; at the end of which, 
when I visited my poor captives, I found them neithec 
wliite, red, blue, violet, yellow, nor a fine green ; but 
on the contrary, always of that yellow-green, that tar» 
nished yellow, or that grey-black, which they for ev«f 
assume, when in distress and suffenng* 

The skin of the cameleon is extremely fine and de» 
licate, and very soft and cold to the touch ; when ex- 
amined with a strong lens, on the living animal, it 
appeared like that kind of prepared skin which is called 
shagreen. * * 
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This epidermis is not shiny, but it is singularly fine 
And elastic. ^The small points or protuberances of this 
shagreen skin,, is as it were imperceptible, and hardly 
distinguishable by the naked eye. Though it is exces- 
sively delicate, fine, and pliable, it has notwithstand^* 
ing a considerable degree of tenacity^, and is likewise 
gifted with a strong elastic property, as well as with 
the power of expanding and contracting itself at plea- 
sure. 

It is doubtless to this contexture, to this kind of 
^sue, which the skin of the cameleon has, that we 
must attribute its facility in varying its colour, ac- 
cording to the degree of dilatation or contraction which 
it may experience : in fact,, we may safely ascril)e to 
this, those sudden alternations of colour which so much 
astoni-h us. But whatever it may be, its fine green 
colour is always a sign. of happiness and health, and it 
never exists in all its splendour, but when the animal 
is well saturated with: the atmosphere, and perfectly 
free: on the contrary,, when it is in a state of capti* 
vity and suflfering,. this lively colour fades, and pro- 
gressively degenerates from a fine emerald green, to per«» 
feet black, which is the sign of its greatest distress and- 
most poignant grief. 

' But, in my opinion, the cameleon possesses a ^still' 
more astonishing faculty, than this of varying its co- 
lour,, viz. that of expanding and contracting itself at 
pleasure. With the air which it inspires, it is enabled' 
to expand; but how shall we account for the power 
whicb.it has^ of swallowing^ retaining^ and, ^s it we£o^. 
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directing diis aeriform fluid, so as to remaiik in a stafe 
of expansion, which is at the same time that of its most' 
perfect health and happiness } 

What therefore is its pecaliar organisation, whence 
it derives the power, not only 6f inhaling a consider* 
able quantity of the atmospheric air, but likewise of 
keeping, absorbing, and, as I before said, of directing 
it ? for the air, inspired by the cameleon, does not Tf 
main in its breast, in its stomach, or in its intestines ; 
it spreads and percolates through every part of ht 
body ; and this so completely and so generally^ d^at it 
is every where £itt and plump ; at the very extrenilici 
of its feet and tail; and even its. eyes are afiected, for 
they become more round and porojected. 

It eiust therefore be admitted, tbat the air tktn io* 
haled by the camdcoiiy penetrates^ enters^ and iitsinu« 
ates itself into every; even thn mitiatest, part of the 
body ; and it is Kkevrise certain, that this focnlty of 
imbibing' the atmospheric air, is very extensively 
possessed ; for I have seen my cameleons, after many 
days of fasting, or more properly speaking, of starviig, 
become almost immediately ibt, and in a state of tha* 
£nest plumpness. In the same manner, I have some*> 
times seen them remain expanded for fifteen days to^ 
-gether, and then all at once decrease, so as to becomo^ 
nothing but skin and bones. 

It must j^ot be supposed that the cameleon, when, 
thus in a state of embonpcmi^ looks merely like a 
bladder blown up with air. It has all the appcaranca.* 
of a well-distributed and natural plumpness, and u^ 
etery part of its body it is. equal and Regular* 
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In Its utmost state of contraction, and whes it has af<^ 
niost #ntircly voided the atmospheric air, retaining only 
a (quantity sufficient for the preservation of its vital fa- 
cvdtieSy the extreme tenuity of its bod^ is truly asto«- 
nishing. The extraordinary appearance which it pre-^ 
sents, is greatly augmented when the animal Aoves, and 
particularly when it coimolves, for it then looks, like an^ 
,empty sack twisted up^ 

, This faculty of expanding itself, so as to appear oh^ 
solutely fiiU and adipose; of remarning in this state^ 
for whole months, or only for a few hours, as it pleases^ 
and then contracting itselfi so as to present a mere 
ficshless body ; with the spine of its back pointed, and< 
the flesh of its sides actually united, and apparently. 
Imt of one piece, is doubtless one of the most extraor- 
«linary circumstances which * is to be found jn the- 
natural history of the camaleen ; and the cause q£* 
which, though but little known, yet seems worthy of 
the utmost attention and research which, naturalists can- 
bestow. 

I wished to convince myselfr how far we mtght admit 
the assertion, that the cameleon is capable of living 
on air, and existing for a considerable time without 
eating. Towards the end* ei the year 1^86, being then. 
at iele St. Louis, my cdmeleons, which, were then in. 
their full strength, were destined to the following expe- 
riments. I was at that time in possessioa of seven. 

I took five of them, and confined them separately ia 
a cage of iron- wire, covered ail over with very fine 
fau2e^ the texture of which was too compact to admib 
any insect to enter. I thea suspended m; cages by. 
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tfieatts of cords and puUies to the deling of my chanf* 
%er ; and the five ropes being united at the extremttieti 
I inclosed them in a little wooden box» which was 
fastened against the wall, and locked with a key ; by 
this precaution, I was certain no person could lowtfr 
down the cages, to convey nourishment to the cam#* 
kons, and therefore the abstinence to which they wefe 
condemned, would be absolute, and unmitigated* For 
the sake of convenience, I shall number the cages 1, 
t, 3. 4, 5. 

On the first of November, 17B6, I began my esperi- 
anent ; and visited four limes in the space of four and 
twenty hours> ray unhappy captives doomed to perish 
^y famine. 

In a few days they became thin, and assumed that 
i;rey-black colour which is the certain indication of 
their distress. But when they had attained a greater 
degree of exility, they remain in a fixed state during a 
month ; so that I was unable to perceive any sensible 
ftiminution in their strength during that time. 

The cages in which I had confined them, were fifteen 
inches high, and intersected by little pieces of wood ki 
the same manner as bird-cages are in general. When* 
ever 2 lowered them down, to observe my cameleon«, 
they opened their mouths, and expired the air very 
stipoogly against me. These expirations were easily felt, 
and became even audible. 

During the first six weeks, my prisoners used to run 
all over the cage from top to bottom. In the morning 
1 4BOSt generally found them at the top ; but towards 
ti» end of the sixth week I perceived they did n#t 
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mount 80 high, and at the conclusioir of two montiui 
.they no longer quitted the bottom of their cage. Their 
tenuity had now become excessive ; their weakness and 
languor was very obvious : their skin was almost black* 
and I also observed a great slowness in the nvotion of 
-their eyes. They still preserved the' faculty of ex^ 
pandtng themselves; though at the most not more than 
half as much as usual ; their bodies were never per* 
fectlydistendedi and they soon contracted again. 

Towards the early part of January, they, had at- 
tained to sueh a degree .of thinness, that they were 
.mere animated sk^tons, and I concluded that it was 
limpossible for them to live much longer* Number 3, 
howeveri which died the first, did not expire till the 
tith of January, 1787* Number 1, died on the d^th 
of the same month. Number 4, expired on the night 
of the 13th of February following. Number 5, su^- 
iained the torment of hunger till the 25d of February, 
lOn the morning of which day it fell a victim. 

Number S, lived till the 24th of February, and was 
•o weak and emaciated, that I was strongly tempted 
to think the period of its existence also at hand. I 
was resolved, however, to shew it some mercy, though 
I had not the least reason to suppose it would live. 
It had now existed upon air three months and 24 days. 
I liberated it, and carried it into the government gar- 
den, where I placed it among the foliage ; in fifteen, 
ikys it regaiuMi its colour and flrength, and even began 
to assume its usual state of expansion. 

On the 30th of March, it appeared once more ^een,. ' 
though of a very &int tinge, and it had ei^rely reco* 
4 
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Tfered its faculty of swelling itself. During the month of 
April, it appeared to me to be in total possession of its 
Health and strength. At the end of this month it 
escaped, and all my endeavours to recover it were 
totally ineffectual ; hence I could npt satisfy myself with 
regard to the perfect re-establishment of the health of 
rtiy resuscitated cameleon ; though doubtless the long 
at>stinence which it had sustained, must bav« abridged 
the duration of its existence. 

From the seven cameleons wliich I had destined to 
the aboTC-narrated experiments, I selected ^wo, wtiich 
1 confined in the same cage without. any nourishment 
whatever. 

As soon as they were inclosed together, they placed 
themselves opposite to each other with mutual looks 
of steadiness; their mouths open, and expelling their 
breath with great energy. They remained in this situa- 
tion for a considerable time; though it was easy to 
discover, from their looks, that they were very much 
enraged, and that they occasioned mutual fear and ap 
prehension. 

One entire day passed in this attitude of reciprocal 
menace, and it was only towards the evening that one' 
of them slowly climbed to the top of the cage ; the 
other remained at the bottom; but though thus sepa- 
rated, they constantly kept their eyes fixed on each 
other ; their mouths remained open, and they expelled 
their breath with great rapidity^ 

On the following morning, I found them in the same at- 
titude and placieason the preceding evening; but there 
had been a little between them '\luring the night, the 
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effects of which were easy to be perceived ; for I saw 
on their skins various wounds, and the vestiges of 
biting ; but the one which had retired to the top of the 
cage, had manifestly experienced the worst of the con- 
flict. 

These evidences of a combat between my two pri- 
soners excited my curiosity, and I observed them with 
a great deal of attention, but nothing passed between 
them during the whole day. The vanquished one re- 
mained at the top of tlie cage, while the conqueror 
kept his place at tl^e bottom. 
* The \< hole 'day passe^ in this manner, and in a sort 
of immobility, 'during which, however, they constantly 
looked at each other, and reciprocally expelled their 
breath with great force. 

I foresaw that, during the subsequent night, they 
would again wage another battle, I therefore hid a 
liglited taper in an adjoining chamber ; and keeping 
myself perfectly still in the dark, I Watched, during the 
night, the movements of the two cameleons, 

I soon heard a slight noise ; they did not emit any 
cries, but the agitation of the cage, a dull movement 
and a very audible and strong expiration of their 
breath, all concurred to persuade me that my two pri- 
soners were now engaged. 

I therefore lowered the cage down to the floor very 
softly, and procuring my taper, I saw my two cameleons 
grappled together, with their talons, and biting each 
other's sides with great vengeance. 

I did not separate the combatants, but the appear- 
ance of the light, no doubt, excited greater fear in 
2 
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them than they had before cxperieoced anger ; they 
mutually ceased the attack ; and the strongest who ha4 
commenced the combat with the other at the top of 
the cage, now descended to the bottom, llis antago- 
nist had been sadly treated ; his body was covered nith 
wounds; his flesh was almost torn off, and he appeared 
in a state of extreme lassitude. 

This warfare was continued for nine successive days, 
at the end of which time, the one which had regularly 
been vanquished at length fell, and I found him dead 
in the bottom of the cage, where his carcase lay ex- 
tended. 

The conqueror had now taken refuge in the top of 
the cage, owing no doubt to the horror which he felt 
at seeing the dead body of his enemy. lie lived, how- 
ever, seventeen days longer without eating, and pe- 
rished from inanition and extreme leanness, though 
perhaps the wounds which it received considerably 
hastened its end. 

It now remains for me to speak of the eyes of the came- 
leon, which certainly possess some very remarkable sin- 
gularities. The eye-ball not only projects much farther 
from the head than that of any other animal, but its 
exterior surface appears to be conically formed, and 
terminates in a point. The eyes of the caraeleon are 
covered with a membrane, which serves it instead of an 
eye- lid. 

This membrane is like a case perforated by a longi- 
tudinal hole of about half a line in breadth in its 
widest part ; it is by means of this orifice that the ani- 
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mal is enabled to see, and exposes to view a brown- . 
coloured pupil, bordered by a small circle of gold^ ex- 
tremely bright and shining. This case is gifted with the fa- 
culty of following all the ^notions of the eye, in whicji 
respect it differs totally from the t^e-lids of any other 
animal. With regard "to the cameleon, the motion of its 
tye-lids agree so perfectly with those of the eye, that 
they are absolutely one and the same ; and in all the 
movements, the little aperture of the eye- lid is precisely 
corresppnijent to the central point of the pupil. 

But what is still more singular, and which I believe 
is \o be found in no other animal of the creation, is 
the faculty which the cameleon possesses of moving its 
eyes i,n every possible direction ; and this motion is 
conducted totally independent of each other. 

The cameleon moves one of its eyes, while the other 
remains motionless ; with one eye he looks before him, 
while with the other he will look behind ; the one i? 
sometimes directed towards the heavens, and the other 
is bent towards the earth. 

These opposite motions are performed either at once, 
or altornatoly, with astoiiidiing rapidity. They are 
carried to such a degree, that at one time the pupil 
passes even under the projection which serves for the 
"eye-brow, and then suddenly buries itself in the cor- 
ner of the orbit, by which means the animal readily 
and at once discovers the objects which are placed be- 
hind him, and those immediately in its front without 
moving his head in the least degree, which is strongly 
confined to his shoulders. 
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These rapid evolutions enable him to see at once in 
every direction, and incessantly to observe whatever 
passes around him. 

The object of this perfect conformation if doubtless 
the personal security of the cameleon, and the success 
of its pursuit of small insects and flies, with which it 
is nourished ; it projects its glutinous tongue, and 
leaves it pendant on the side, where it perceives the 
prey which it wishes to entrap. 

I have now said suAicient to prove, that the cameleon 
is in many respects a very extraordinary and curious 
animal, and that it possesses many peculiaritieSi which 
a^e well deserving the attention of naturalists. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE PRODUCE OF THE CeUT* 

MERCr O* -fHE RIVER SENEGAL DURIKG THE 

YEAR 1786. 

Xo tphich is adcledy a sketch of the probable produce of 
this trade, ifb^, the measures, the encouragements, and 
under the protection of the State, it should ever assume 
a greater degree of energy; and if our connections 
were to extend towards the interior regions of Africa^ 

1 HE details and observations which have already been 
offered relative to this first district of the general 
government of the Senegal, formed and organized 
according to the system which I have laid down, in the 
first chapter of this work, are by no meai^ sufficient 
for affording a complete and perfect knowledge of the 
different countries, the various people, and the numerous 
objects which are to be found in this part of Africa. 

I will not conceal the imperfections which attend this 
first attempt, relative to a part of Africa which offers 
to France an equal interest and advantage ; nor will I 
conceal the deficiences which yet remain to be sup- 
plied in the three districts which form this great general 
government, and are subject tft its administration, . 
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Not being able to execute the plan whicb I had 
intended, of writing a work much more extensive, I 
have been obliged to confine myself in the present in. 
stance to such a number of subjects as Qppear«d to me 
most proper to be made known* 

We shall therefore terminate t)^i^ &su part by the 
following tables. 

Summary tables of tie produce of the commerce of the Senegaty 
during the year 1786* 

Details of this commerce* Slaves, r ^^ 

irancs.. 

The ordinary trade carried oil ^veiy 
year by the merchants and inhabi- 
tants, between the ipaputh of the Sene- 
gal and Podhor, produced - $00 

Slaves bartered at Galam during 
the first eight monjtfis of the year, by 
the agents of the gun;^ company, and 
which reach isle St. Louis, at the , 

beginning of September, ampunt to flOp^ 

The fleet from GaJam, brought &S0; 

The agents whom the gum company- 
dispatched to Galam, were forced to 
l^ave behind 550 captives, which they 
had purchased, but were unable to 
bring with them, because they had not 
merchandize sufficient to pay the sti- -- ' 

pnlated price • - -. 55(> 

Total amount of slaves in the Senegal ^ ^^^ 

' in 1786 - . ?'^^" , . 
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Details of this commerce. Slaves. ^^.^^^,5^ 

Brought over 2,200 

According Xo the average price in 
the colonies, the valne of these 2200 
slaves would amount to the sum of 5,640,000 

There were disposed of in the year 
above mentioned by the gam company 
of the Senegal, for slaves from tho 
desart, from Cok, and from Podhor, 
and by the English at Portendick and 
Arguin 1500,000weight of gum, which 
at the rate of two francs per pound, the 
usual price in Europe, will amount to 3,000,000 

TcfpOOO drachms of gold at 10 livres 
the drachm - - ^,000 

To elephants teeth, which in com- 
merce bears the name of morfit, soap, 
and crude wax, raw hides, do. cotton, 
ditto indigo, and some articles in phar^ 
macyi and of provision, estimated to- 
gether at - - 130,000 

Total value of the commerce of the ^^^^ f, ^^^ nn^ 
Senegal in 1786 - ^^^ 5,860,000 

> At that peHod therefore, the commerce of this first 
district of the government of the Senegal, might be esti* 
mated at a profit of at least fifty pet cent. . 

Many merchants of our principal maritime cities, and 
particularly those of Nantz, Bordeaux, and la Rochtlle, 
were well acquainted with all the advantages of this 
trade, and if the gum company bad not obtained to- 
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wards the end of the year 1786, the ^xclu^ive privilege 
of the commerce afforded by the navigation of the Sene- 
gal, we should haye seen in a v<ry short time^ iifteeQ 
rich houses of ihese thre^ commercial towns, form 
establishments at 5t. LiOjais; and from the natural 
effect of the greater activity, and more ample funds, 
which. these mercantile houses would have displayed,' 
this city would, speedily haye attained to a very consi- 
derable importancje, and the commerce of the river 
assumed at the same time a greater degree of energy ; 
but vested as it was, entirely in the hands of a company 
who had neither ^ability, credit, nor sufficient stock, to 
carry it to its full extent, instead of rising, it xemained 
restricted within a very limited sphere, and finally 
perished ', it may theirefore be said, that the exclusii^ 
diploma of this company of the Senegal was at onqe 
fatal to the natives ef this part of Africa, to the general 
commerce, whose legitimate and prescriptive right it 
violated, and to \\^^ state itself* 

'Tie probabU produce which the commerce of the first district of 
the government qfthe Senegal^ would afford, if it wefe orga^ 
nised and arranged in such a manner as to ixercise an energetic 
importance^ - ' ' ' 

Details of this commerce. Slaves, r 

On the supposition that the fort and , 

factory of Gakm were rebuilt, and 
that this establishment was organised 
Jn such a manner as to enable it by 
means of factories, and subsidiary postp 
T)n the river of Felema, and near thf * 
cataract of Felow, to acquire an infiu- 
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Details of this commerce. Slaves. /. * ' 

ence over the country of.Bambouk, 
and the kingdoms of Karta and Bam^ 
bara« it may reasonably be presumed^ 
that the number of slaves which would 
be traded for at Galam, wouijd annu- 
ally on average, amount to -* 6000 

The average value of which would be 7,200,000' 

It has been seen in the chapter on 
the gum trade, that by certain mea- 
sures which are within the power of 
the government, France might procure 
from the Senegal 2,000,000 pounds 6f 
gum, which at the rate of two francs 
per pound, would amount to 4,000,000 

The articles of gold, crude wax, and 
soap, raw hides, dying wood, and that 
for. inlaid work; chemical drugs, and 
other articles, would amount to 400,000 

If establishments were formed for 
instructing the i&groes in agriculture 
and cultivation in general, it may be 
]}ioped that the harvests of rice, cotton, 
indigo, and tobacco, would soon pro- 
duce the sum of - - 3,000,000 

The total estimate of the commerce 
proceeding from the navigation of the 
riverSenegal, and establishments which 
might be formed along its banks, ■ ■» 

would therefore amount to $00Q 14,«00,000 
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It is possible tbat these expectations roey be exagger- 
ated; but it may on the other hand happen that a well- 
directed management of the commerce afforded by the 
navigation of the Sen^al,might produce even a more con- 
siderable sum ; and what has already been said relative 
to this first district, will be sufficient to explain in some 
measure, the importance which might be reaped from 
the exclusive possession of a river, the navigation of 
which, conducts us towards the central regions of 
Africa, and enables us to exercise exclusively also, a 
very considerable influence over a part of this continent) 
which is not only very extensive, and but little known, 
but which from its situation, is as it were inaccessable 
to all the other commercial nations of Europe ; whence 
every advantage which it possesses, seem to be specially 
r^erved for the French natioo* 
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CHAP. XIV. 

SECOND DISTRICT OP THE 60TERNMEKT 0» TH« 

• SENEGAL COMPRISING THE SPACE BETWEEN. THit 
.MOUTH OF THE SENEGAL, AN D CAPE' VERGA. 

• ' ' ' « 

On thiftpaH of Africa comprised betiaeen the bar qfthd 
Senegaly and Cape Verd — Some account of a jovmey 
by land y made in 17 S6, from isle St. Louis to Goree 
— Stay in the voHey cfthe two Gagvacks — On the 
beauties of this valley y and the hospitable character of 
its inhabitants — Passed the night at Gnack another 
negro village near the SerrereSy which form a petty y 
thieving, and savage horde — On Cape Verd. 

i. SHALL now proceed to give a summary account o^ 
my jfturney by land from the Senegal to Goree. It will 
at least serve to render that part of the country, com* 
prised between the mouth of this river and the canal of 
Dakar, more known than it is at present. 

Babaghee, a negro village situated on the left bank of 
the Senegal, a little to the North-east of the bar, was 
the point fixed upon for the departure of my caravan ; 
here were collected all the camels and horses, and a 
part of the men, who were to form it. 
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Tke journey by land from SenqpF to Goiw, » o^«r 
a desart which forms the borders of an uj^requeatod 
aea ; this desart ia never more than half m league in 
hreaddi, and to the East, it is botraded bj and aid 
steiil downs. 

I performed my journey over this barren couoCiy ift 
the month, of March^ and was compelled to regulate 
my hours according to the tides, and to travel alter«> 
Bately exposed to the heat of the burning sun of Africa, 
and to the humidity of fogs and dews, which durii^ the 
s4x months that succeed the rainy season, constantly 
fall towards sun-set, and moi&ten and pftnetratc, lilua 
the drizzling rains of Europe. 

This circumstance, together with the necessity of pro« 
ceeding at the commencement of my journey along the sea 
shore, or more properly ^leaking, along the stnmd,or 
the part of the shore, which is alternately covered ami 
vacated by the sea, and the sand of which being mor» 
close and compact, favours the progress of fiDot travel- 
lers who could not sustain the fisUigue which results 
from the moving sands of the desart. 

It was thus that I travelled during the first four days; 
the stations on the route, are indicated by certain 
places, where there are found pretended fountains, or 
more properly speaking, pits, dug in the sands, th« » 
waters of which are brackish and stinking. 

The Moors and negroes, honor these places with th« 
name of fountains ; they are denoted by poles, at the 
top of which are fixed the skuljs of some beasts, who 
haTe died in* the vicinity. I luckily took with me 
s^me fre^h, wholesome water, whence I did |lot expe» 
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rience the -necessity of drinking the disgusting waters of 
these fountains. 

Along ithe whole of this tract, we sometimes meet 
Utith a few spots covered with a kind of dog grass, very- 
hard, dry, and apparently burnt up ; but even this i» 
to rare, that we cannot give nature any credit for it. 

I took with me some jcamels, and two moorish horses^ 
which I -kept on dry food. One part of the day I 
rode on camels, and when I was fatigued with thorough 
jolting mption of this animal, I mounted my horse« 
The patience and sobriety of the camel is inconceive* 
able. 

I travelled four days and a half over these desolate 
shores.of Africa, which are entirely uncultivated, arid, 
and desart. I had my tent pitched from ten in the 
morning till three in the afternoon, by which means I 
^voided the action of the sun, during the hottest tim« 
•f the day ; in the evening I continued my journey till 
ten o'clock, along the sea shore, while the waves con- 
stantly emitted sparkles of light. My amusement in an 
evening was to observe this phcMomenon, and I am 
decidedly of opinion, that it does not v)riginate in 
little worms, whose existence I could never discover, 
but rather in a phosphoric and electrical fluid, disen-* 
gaged by the friction df the waves. 

The negro villages which are within the vicinity of 
this solitary country', are separated from it by a chain 
of sandy downs, of a considerable height, and which 
totally hide the country behind them. During the two 
first days I only met a small band of Moors, and the 
melancholy which these solitary scenes inspired, was 

4 
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m«epn^ted' only by objects calculated to attgment it 
stHl more ; by dead bodies, wreck s of vessels and' 
Boats ; by oai*s^ hogsheads, and all the sad remains of 
vecent misfortunes a^ the bar of Uie Senegal, which 
^e currents had conveyed far towapds the South, and 
the tide had cast upon the shore. ^ 

Towards nine o'clock in the morning of the tiiird day^ 
I travelled on horseback, and kept a-head of my caravan 
HpwaiHlK of half a league. I was accompanied only by 
my faLVouitte negro, called Taliba, and my faithful 
dog Loulou, who never quitted me ; when I perceived 
at the edge of the sea, a little hillock of about two 
fleet high, which seemed to be animated with a singular 
motion ; I pointed it out to my young Taliba, who said 
•^ it is ToulourouJ'^ 

Ib this part of Ainca, there is found a kind of crab, 
which the French call Tourlourous^ They are^ hideotis 
kttle animsds,. whichlove to feed on carrion, corrupted 
£sh, and carcases. Intact about two thousand of these 
. Toulourou crabs, had formed the hillock which I per- 
;^ived,.and towards which I proceeded to ascertain why 
these animals had collected in such numbers. 

My- youn^ negro preceded me in order to disperse 
^em, and theip retreat discovered to my view a dead 
body, which proved to be that of the unfortunate La* 
Hechois, of whom I have already spoken, when d^« 
cribing the dangers of the bar, and who perished there 
eight days before ; the currents had carried him towards 
the south, and the (lo^d tide had recently cast him pn 
the shore ; his features were stijl distinguishable. The 
body had doubtless been seen by the Moors whom4 o^dH 
x> 2 
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on tfaje prccedii^ jeveniBg, for it wds skipped ^nii'nlf 
maked» 

Thecrabs having been ^^racted byrtyBbofly^ meiky 
sdeyouring it ; and the tTUiik was already pierced with 
up^'ards of three ^lUndred little holes, about an inch 
in diameter, and perfectly round : they were filled wirti 
these voraciotis monblers, who, alarmed by the noise, 
issued' out in prodigious quantities. 

It may easily be conceived/ how such an a^hrcHture 
anQittBt.addto the: melancholy which! already hk^ oi^ca« 
•ioned by^faeteditfus monotony of tbii^de^rt. 

On the fifth^ay of my journey, being'in the environs 
of the t^vo downs, called I^etites MmmneUiSywad Which 
are distinguishable when « considerable di^tenoe o£^ at 
sea, I altered my course, and turned tsothie right, in 
order )to enter the interior -ef tke country, for Hk^ pur- 
pose of (visiting a territory, which uny camal 4rmrs 
and my negro inteq)reter, priosed asa^spot singttlaHy 
celebrated 'for its beauty ; thjs deviation, couM not be 
«DOPe 4han twelve leagues from the direct road.^ and I 
liad abundant cause to congratulate mys^f on havi.^ 
made it. 

On Ae 5th' fiaj^ after having 'tmvelfed over a 4ry, 
'and mountainous country, where my xramels wete 
^rced to ascend very «teep acdivities, I discovered a 
"iperdant liorizon, and a most beau^ful «nd rural per- 
spective. 

Inaftead of moving, ^hite, and arid sands, which at 
^nce afflict and liarrass the mind, and- the sight; in- 
'fttead of ^ose 'solitary, those melancholy shores, v^ich 
'teitninttte a'desart'ocean, I now beheld handsome trses^^ 
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aod a cheerful display of yerdurcy wbkb-Udicattd a^ 
country happy and fertile. 

A great number of men; collects on a rising grountf^- 
^eltered by very fine date trees, directed their attea* 
tion to my caravan^ which was now advancuig towards 
the valley of the two Gagnacks^ 

All nature had chan^d her i^pearance and htr 
colour ; she seemed to have arisen from death to life» 
and my soul also breathed a new existence ; I Mt sin-^ 
oerely happy at beholding myself surrounded by a* 
fresh and animated vegetation* 

We began to tread on a meadow enamefled' with 
Sovrersy and thickly covered with trees of the fipest 
green colour* The delightful smell yielded by the fer- 
tile earth and the plants, quite revived me, and I felt^ 
only the most exquisite sensations of pleasure; my 
oamel- drivers, my servants^ and my soldiers, made the- 
air resound with songs of joy ; my dear Taliba was at 
01^ side, and his eyes beamed Ibrth rays of pleasure* 

The silence which we had observed for hours to* 
gether^- while traversing the desart we had so recently 
cpiitted, or the languid conversation which was there 
sometimes- carried on, were now replaced by the loi» 
^acity inspired by joy : in short, we all felt contenV* 
ment, even to my fino and faithful wolf-dog, who exr 
piresscd his pleasure by his barking and his frulics. 

In this manner we proceeded to the entrance of th^* 
valley of^the two GagnaGks,^-all impressed with a d()* 
gree of harmony and satisfaction, which rendered us 
peculiarly susceptible of all the rural charms of ikis* 
^ttautiful country*. V 
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There m two negro villages bere, both of tvhich #>e 
denominated Gagnack; the one is -situated on an ele- 
vmtion ^hieh 'bounds the valley to the Noirth, and the 
other is at the loot of a hill, which also circumscribes 
k 4o the South. Hie natives call this Dock-Gagnack, 
because dock, in their language^ signifies water, add 
this village is on the bank of a fresh and clear stream ; 
they are both composed of about six or seven hundred 
ikuts each, and. are separated by the valley, which is ^a 
5>lace truly rural, and ornamented with all the most ex- 
quisite and most charming productions of nature. 

My small caravan was an object of unbounded ad- 
miration to the lolofs of the valley of the Gagnacks, 
who inhabit a delicious spot, though situated out of 
the frequented road. My appearance amongst thorn 
constituted a groat event ; and in a short time a crowd 
•of men, women, and children, advanced towards me 
with signs of unequivocal astonishment. The crowd 
lowever, did not press upon us, and I entered the 
valley at the slow pace of my camels. The inhabitants 
continued to advance towards me still slower than my* 
self, and 1 plainly perceived that the slowness of their 
motioi^s was owing to the ^gns and orders of some men 
who were at their head, and whom' I afterwards disco- 
vered to be the chiefs of the two vill^es. 

At length I found myself amidst the natives of one 
of the finest valiies in the world ; they amounted to 
•upwards of two thousand ; hue though they all sur* 
rounded me, they did not occasion the least uneasiness, 
for their eagepness only indicated their surprize and cu- 
riosity, and the most decided traits of benevolence were 
tearkcd on their honest and ingenuous countenances* 
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The cbiefi of the two villages approached towards 
me, shook hands, and offered some milk, eggs,. chickenSt 
fruit, and palm wine ; their expressions, whicb ware 
explained to me by my ncgio interpreter, were woi4s of 
peace^ friend^ip, and good-will ; and evofy thing tiiey 
did, conrinced me, that I should experience among 
them the most amiable hospitality. 

After a short conference, in which my interpreteii 
represented that it was nierely from a desire to beoome 
acquainted with the inhabitants of this beautiful spat 
that I proceeded thither ; and upon the assurances af 
safety and hospitality ,^ which were made to us by the 
chieiis of the two villages, 1 (escorted by them, and 
ibllowed by the whole of these amiable, but surprised 
and enchanted negroes) was led to the borders of the 
branch of Dock-Gagnack^ and halted under an enor- 
' mous baobab^ the head of which was ornamented with 
immense brandies, though in the trunk, time had pocw^ 
f orated a cavity of twenty- two feet in he^ht, and 
twenty in diameter. 

In chapter xvi. will be given a description of thit 
extraordinary tree. This venerable branch of vegeta- 
tion, whose infancy may perhaps be referred to the 
times immediately following the deluge, existed, in 1786^ 
on the banks of the Dock-Gagnack, at two hundred 
and fifty paces from this village, in an oUl age of 
verdure and brilliancy, surrounded by a iresh and 
animated vegetation the niost varied and the most 
abundant that eviSr ornamented any spot of the habit* 
Able globe. At the foot of this noble tree, I pitched 
loy t^nt^and my little camp* The ^limits which I haw 
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prescribed to myself in these extracts, compel rae tat^ 
suppress the account of my, residence in this agreeaUe 
valley. 

After two days of pleasure (two days- which I shaJl 
e^er reckon among the happiest of my life) I quitted 
with regret the beautiful valley of ? the two Gagnacks, 
where I was treated with a cordiality, freedom, aod 
candour, which will never be erased from my memory* 

Bat I was compelled to proceed to Gorec, where I 
was to embarks I was compelled to sacrifice ray hap* 
piness to my duty; and a£ter having bid adieu to this 
agreeable country, and to those worthy negroes with . 
^ whom I could willingly have remained much- longev^ 
L proceeded towards Gnack, another village,, where* J 
slept* 

The space between the valley of the two Gagnackk^. 
and Gnack, is very much diversified*. I passed througk 
woods composed of a^ multitude of different trees. 
These African thickets are separated by meadows, and 
intermingled wish streams of fresh limpid water.; the 
forests are full of antelc pes, kids, palm-tree rate, Apes, . 
and birds of i all. colours,, who. live together with the 
i^tmost harmony • This fertile^ spot, . whece ferocious 
animals are v^y rarei, fi^eds also a great ^ quantity of 
cattle,- and some very fine miich cows* 

Infatuated with the ch&rms of. this country, and 
above all, by the beauty of a meadow surrounded with 
large trees,. and refreshed by a stream of soft water, .1. 
resolved to halt.. I pitched my tent at the side of the 
rivulet beneath the thick-leaved branches of ft.speciQfr^ 
$£. large. paim-tree» Being well stocked . witb . pjoiir 
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mfmsy whrch I had procured in the valley of the tiv0 
Gagnacks, we all made a good and agreeable rqmtl» 
surrounded by birdS) apes, and palm-tree rals. 

This last- mentioned little animal, which is of Urn 
genus of squirrels, is not however of the laime colour 
as the sciurus palmarumy mentioned in the elementaf|r 
lable of G. Cuvier. The palm-tree rats which I saw in 
Africa are entirely black, and extremely small ; the 
proportions of their body are coroect, and their hair b 
Jong and fine, and as shiny as that of the fine Uaok 
foxes of Siberia. 

I did not quit this beautiful rural spot till fiv« o'clock 
in the evening, from which circumstance I did not ar- 
Tive at Gnaok until the night had set in. 

The amiable hospitality of ithe iidiabitanls of Hm 
vall^ of the two Gagnacks had inspired me with a coii« 
fidence for the whole race of Jiegroes whidi I 'had 
mearlj repented, i ordered my little caravan to stop 
IB the middle of fthe vHlage, and:accompanied only ky 
my negro inteipreter and my^sewant Taliba, 1 pro- 
ceeded to the house of .the chief^ or master, who is de- 
BOted in the lolof language tfay the word Bmtrwm* I 
made him a present of a little fiaggoaK>f brandy, some 
smoking itobacco, and some glass trinkets, in lieu of 
Twhich I asked .permission to pass "the night ait Gnack ; 
his answers appeared to my interpreter to be wy 
equivocal and disobliging, and in fact his looks Jtruck 
me as being false and gloomy • 

After much ai^ument, and some difficulty, whtek 
jwas occasioned by his endeavours to obtain from me 
^me additunuil prsseats> he infowved m^ that ia.:tii^X^ 

■ :.# 
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milburbs of the village there was a place where I migl^t 
tBcamp, and he conducted me to it ; i^ was a kind of 
meadow of dog's grass^ and about six hundred pacet 

liktant from Gnack : here I fixed my little camp. 

I was hardly settled, when the chief of the village, 
ftccompanied by some other negroes^ came to inform- 
me with a very mysterious countenance^ that at a smsAl 
distance from Gnack^ tiierc was a viHage of Serreres 
negroes,, who were very darkig robbers, and who would. 

.most probably attempt to plunder me ; and that witfe 
regard to himself, he could not positively say, but thkt 
1 might be attacked by these- savages in the- cotnrse o£ 
the nigki^ 

Every thing about this man appeaired to me suspH*^ 
dous, and I was strongly persuaded that himself- andi 
his negroes would attempt to rob me oi some o £ TAy 

: effects during my sleep; 

Alarmed at this incident, T assured Him that we 
were very well armed ; and that if any negroes ap- 
proached towavds us during the night, we should fire 
upon them; that we^wese all upon our guard, and 
quite numerous enou^ to defend ourselves ; and that 
if. any persoa^ came to attack us, they would probably 
fepent it. After these words, the master of the vil- 
lage left me, muttering something which we could not^ 
understand •> 

My interpretec had luckily had the precaution to 
purchase a considerable quantity oi wood £or lighting a 
large $re, which might be kept up till day-light. The fire 
was lighted,, aiud my. whole retinue assembled around it. 
I pitched my tent about fifteenpaces^ofi^^ that I dould^ 
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ferfectly watch every part, and I ordered e serjeaat^ 
with four soldiers of my detachmcat, to keep watch all 
night, and to observe strictly € very thing which passed 
around us. I could not rely on the vigilance of my 
negroes, who are naturally careless, and very sleepy* 
Every thing being thus di^osed, the whole of my re- 
tinue having supped, and midnight passed without any 
interruption, I had reason to expect an attack* 

A confidence in the natural probity of man, which 
many circumstances in my life might have corrected^ 
but which 2 never could entirely banish from my mind^ 
induced me to suspect that the master of the village 
would alarm us, in order to procure son^c additienaL 
p^resents, and that then the night would pass in 
perfect quietness. All my people were armed, and our 
fire kindled at a distance from the place where I had 
encamped ; the seijeant and four soldiers, who saw 
that I was very drowsy, pressed me to sleep for a few 
hours, giving me at the same time the most solemn 
assurances, that they would keep a strict watch, and 
that I might rely upon them with security : to these 
professions I yielded. I had a mattrass spread in my 
tent, taking care likewise to have two lighted tapers 
by my side, together with my pistols, and a small car- 
bine. 

My faithful Loiilou, an excellent safeguard, and the 
most affectionate of all dogs, constantly slept at my 
feet. He was perfectly acquainted with all thu indi- 
viduals of my caravan ; but except Taliba, he would 
not have suffered a single person to approach during, 
Ifae night, without barking saiA waking me« 
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Confident in the obedience and zeal of my serjeant« 
I laid down, and qtiickly fell asleep. As soon as my 
retinue were convinced I was safely locked in the arms 
of Morpheus^ they all resigned themselves to sleep 
likewise, even my serjeani and the soldiers ! 

I had hardly laid down an hour, when I was a^oke 
liy the noise of my dog, who flew out of my tent, and 
stood batking with violence at about twenty paces dis« 
tont. 

' I immediately rose, seized tny carbim^ and advanced 
towards where the dog was standing, and could perceive 
distinctly, though tlie night was very dark, eight or 
tfen men creeping along the earth, and retreating to-, 
wards the village. I fired my carbine at them, when 
they all fled away with the greatest rapidity. 

Tlie report of my carbine awoke the rest of my at»- 
tendants, who were all soundly asleep ; and this trifling 
event kept us on the alert during the remainder of the 
liighty which however passed without any new attempt 
cm the part of those who doubtless had no other inten* 
tfons than that of robbing us. 

At the break of day, the chief of the village visited 
ifee, to speak about what had passed during the night ; 
lie said that a number of the inhabitants of Gnack had 
been rouzed by the report of my piece, and that, on 
cfuitting their huts, they saw a tro(^ of Serreres run- 
ntng away. 

To the whole of this' I made no reply, for I was con- 
ident that the n^roes of Gnack would willingly have 
•tnbraced the opportuiyty to rob me ; that the master 
•f the village had paid me his ti^it at the place whciv 
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t cmcarapred, merely tox>b5erve <rari!umb«r ttid 8hua* 
tion ; and seeing that I was in a state of defence, thjtj 
dared not stttack me openly, bvt that 8ome of them had 
endeavoured to rob me secretly of my baggage. 

I therefore sent back the Bournm of Gnack rather 
cavadierly. I quitted ttiis Tillage at seven in the mora- 
ing ; atnd after a waHc of two hours, entered upon % 
-tract of hard dry sand, which forms the soil of the pea* 
insula of Cape Ver d, towards the Great Mammelles. 

In thjs country, however, are to be found hyenas, 
jackalls, leopards, and lions. We saw two lions of a 
remarkable size ; one of them passed within a hundred 
paces of my caravan, without looking at it attentively, 
or indicating the least hostility, which might put us on 
our guard. I already knew that this animal would not 
tfttack a number of nwn together; i fired two balls at 
it without doing him any injury, which however made 
him turn away, though at a vexy slow and careless 
pace. 

The interior of Cape Verd is an elevated land, the 
aoil of which is arid, with a base of hard sand. Doubt* 
less this elevated earth, which is exposed to all ^he 
ivinds, could not produce any delicate vegetation; 
but the badbabs, which are the most monstrous of all 
vegetables, grow here in great abundance. 

I counted near sixty of them towards the point of 
'Cape Verd, among which there were many of a prodi* 
gious size ; their branches laden with foliage, give the 
Cape a very verdant aspect, and it is from these trees 
alone that it derives its name. 

TOl* Up E 
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©n the southern side of the peninsula of Cape Vecd 
' ace situated, two mountains, nearly round, the summits 
* of which are formed like a dome ; their elevation above 
the level of the .sea, is almost a hundred toises ; these 
two mountains, or rather more properly iqpeaking, these 
two da^/ws, are called the Great Mammelles, and they 
miiy be descried a considerable distance o£f when at 
eca/ 

After having crossed the peninsula of Cape Verd, 1 
arrived at Dakar, a negro village situated on ^e £ea- 
$hore, at an equal distance from Cape Manoel and 
St« Bernard, and separated from the island of Goree by 
a canal of fifteen hundred toiiies. broad. On my ar- 
rival, I made a signal, and a, boat was sent for me« 
I left my camels at Dakar, Jand embarked with the 
rest ©f my people and my .equipage., to proceed to 
Goxce. 
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CHAP. XV. 

THE ISLAND OF GOREE, AND THE ISLES O? MA- 

DELElNEr 

The situation^ and the phyikiil amd Ucal circumstances •/the 
island of Goree^^Fort St, Mickae^Fort St. Francis^The. 
■ town of Gofreer^The mlitary establiskmentS'^TAe kespital^^ 
On the quarters allotted for the ^rrachs of thegarrison^^The. 
strength and means of resistance possessed by tkis island^-On 
its two roads-^The isles of Madeleine^ 

The islancTof Goree is situated in 14® 17^ norA la- 
titude, and in the forty-fifth longitudinal degree east of - 
the island ef Ferro ; separated from the main land by 
a canal of fifteen hundred toises broad, is a rock about 
six hundred toises long, by a breadth somewhat less and 
tery irregular. From the dark basaltic colour of this 
rock, from its constituent parts, and from heaps of 
prismatic rubbish, which are to be found in some parts* 
of ils base, it cannot I think, be doubted, that Goree- 
has been separated from Cape Verd by a volcanic* 
e^ruptioQ* There is one substance discovered here, in 
many places at the foot of the rock, partaking some- ' 
thing of the nature of pozzolane, which tends still far* 
Aer to support this opinion, though it can hardly ad^ 

e2 
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mk of a doubt when we reflect oo all the eorrespoiv- 
^ent volcanic vestiges which are manifest along the 
coast J notwithstanding the islands of Cape Verd are 
nearly a hundred leagues distant from the point of this 
Cape, yet those traces of an ancient explosion, those 
volcanic marks, and the existing volcanoes which are 
to be found in these islands, all authorize us to suppose 
that in this part likewise the ancient Atalantis was joia* * 
cd to the continent of Africa. 

In order to convey an exact idea of the island of 
Ooree, we must divide it into three parts ; irat the roc^ 
strictly so called^ which Ibrms a large sterile x^ass^ elan 
.vated near three hundred feet above the level of the sea*, 
and which occupies asttviiace of more than ttso hundred 
and twenty-five toises m lengthy by a bieadtK of Vifk 
more than a hundred and fifteen toises ; the plaiu at 
the top of this rock, is a hundred and thirty Bve t6ise8; 
lon^ by a reduced width of seventy toises ; the whole 
of which gives a superficies of nine thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty square toises^ 

Secondly, the town which begins at tlie ibot of the 
kjgh rocky and occupies nearly the whole of the lower 
p^rt of the islaiul* This portion is two hundred and 
^fty toises long, by a medial breadth of a hundred and 
sixty ; its soil is a firm sand, mixed with a little vege^ 
able earth which the inhabitants have progressively 
cpnveyed thithpr from the continent. 

Thirdly, the north point, which forms a kind of natural 
mole, of a hundred and twenty toises long, by a breadth 
of thirty toises : the base of the mole is a mass of rocks 
covered with sasd. 
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It has been observed that the rock is crowned^ w 
plane surface of nine thousand four hundred and fiflfj 
toises in extent ; its extremity to the west is tenninated 
by a perpendicular escarpment of the whole height of 
the rock ; it is the only part naturally iaaccessible. 
The boundaries to the South andEasthave a veiy tugged 
declivity, and their bases are defended by rocks which 
project into the sea ; they do not however so completely 
intercept all a|>proach, but that it would bcv possible^ 
by means of boats, to land there a considerable number 
©f mem Art, united with industry might however 
render these tw« points equally impregnable with that 
to the East. 

The northern extremity is tie most accessible ; and 
k is here that a mound has been formed sixteen feet in 
ividth, with a very regular slope, for the purpose of 
conveying heavy artillery to the plain. 

If the rock were entirely cut off from the town by 
9f ditch of about fifty feet in depth, and which might 
easily be done by means of blasting, and the upper part 
strengthened bjn some lines of defence towards the 
North, it would possess a power and independence which 
would procure it advantages, perhaps superior to those 
©f Gibraltar. The communication, between th» rock 
and the town, might be preserved by a bridge. 

It is at the North part of the pliain^ where fort St*^ 
Michael is constructed^ which was ori^nally built by 
the Dutch^. This fort is in & bad state, and possesses 
BO advantages, but what its skuation produces; in 1786 
k was decaying frst^ but it is oapable of becoming, a^ 
k were impii^gnable, and the plain itself is susceptible 
#Ctbe most admirable and efiectual foj^ifications*^ 
B a 
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Fort St. Francis occupios the Nordiern extimnity of 
iike lower part of the islaad ; it commands tiie anchor* 
age and the male ; it was at that time neglected and 
j^andoned, though il is certain it might be of infinite 
service In case of an attack. This fort, the ramparts- 
of which when I visited it were in a state of dilapida- 
tion, could mount thirty pieces of cannon y but it had 
^either parapets nor embrasures. 

This fort should not be considered as an insukUed 
piece of fortification, but as the remains of works witk 
which the mole ought to be surrounded, and one 
part of which should flank the bay^ it would 
batter with uncommon superiority, and In the most 
efticacious manner, all the interior works of which 
this part of the island is susceptible, and would defeat 
the attempts of the enemy on the side of the bay. 

The town of Goree occupies the lower part of the 
island, or that spot contained between the rock and the 
mole. According to a calculation made in 1785, it** 
population amounted to one hundred and sixteen lanck 
ed proprietors including free negroes and mulattoes ; by 
mllowii^only three children to eack house, the numbeir 
of free indiginous negroes of all ages a^ both sexes, inr 
which are comprised the free resident negroes who are 
not proprietors, will anK>unt to five hundred and twenty 
^ two individuals. The mimber of house slaves, whose 
situation I explained in my account of the island of 
the Senegal, amounted to one thousand and forty-four 
persons ; the total kidi^nous population, there£jrc con-- 
sisted of fifteen hundred and sixty-siot individuals ; K^ 
this estimate there were at that time to be^ «uided, twa 
^hundred slaves who circulated like so many* article of 
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emnmerce; and frq^i $eveaty toeigjxty soldiers, officers9. 
and clerks, which ipade the general population of thQ 
islaad of Goree>' about eighteen hundred and forty indi^ 
viduals, in a space of two hundred and thirty-five toise^ 
long, by a Fedaaed^ breadth of- one hundred and forty 
toised^^ 

A large powder magaune is situated on the platform? 
ei St. Aiichael ; it is partly dug in the rock and very 
well roofed, but it was badly atred; it would therefore^ 
be proper to perforate some apertures to promote th« 
circulation^ of the air, likewise to dig a small fosse in 
ihe rock, to detacLit from the magazine,, aud to sup* 
round it by a* wall to defend, it from an attack; it 
ought also to be isendered bomb-proofi There are 
many other magazines destined for various purposes^ 
but all in a state of dilapidation. 

The military hospital is situated in an advantageous 
position. The air of Goree being much, more pure and 
fresher than that of the town of St. Lo«is, renders^ this 
island more healthy ; they always send the convales- 
eents from (he Senegal to the hospital established here,, 
which almost always perfectly re-establishes their 
kealth.. 

This hospital situated in the highest part of the towi^ 
^d inavery favourable position, for invalids, was ia 
1786 composed o£ a building of seventy-four feel U^ 
Jength, by twenty feet wide. 

It contained a ground floor and an upper story, but 
in its state at that period^ it would JK>t hold more than 
&fty-six sick bedK 
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' The grouiid-flbor was occupied by the kitchen, by 3 
part wRich served for a laboratory and apothecary's 
shop, by the bakehouse of the garrison^ and an apart- 
ittent for the surgeon. ♦ 

' This building was in want of great repairs, and there 
were many flaws in the principal and partition walls* 
The ground floor was much too low, and badly aired. 
The scke of this hospital would, however, admit of any 
augmentations wbicb tiie government might be dii^posed 
to admit. 

P was at that time of opinion that ifr would be clegi* 
bile to make an addition of^ two wings to this hospital ; 
to form more capacious and extensive kitchens,- as well 
' as warrdi for the sick officers, whether belonging to the 
government, or merchant marines ; a series of baths; 
apartments for all the officers of health ; a cistern, ancF 
lastly to inclose the vvholie with a good brick wall. If 
such an enlai^ement were adopted, they might then conw 
modTousiy receive one hundred and fifty invalids, and 
afford them every requisite assistance. 

The quarter destined for lodging the troops in gar«. 
rison at Goree, was a large building to the West of the 
town, two hundred and twenty-two feet in length, by 
twenty-four feet in breadth ; it only formed a ground 
-floor, divided into three grand divisions, of which that 
to the • North-served for the chapelt 

The walls of this building were -in* the -best state, and 
only required a thorough pointing ; but the roof which 
^f» formed of timber work^ was entirely worm-eaten^ 
and in a state of ruin; it was, however, -thatched ovor 
with straw. This has doubtless since been repaired 
4 
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These (]iiartpn wete e^ble of lodgifig eigbly men, 
viko slept on tent beds, a manner of sleeping wbick. 
ought to be adopted i{r all our colonies, is all our ultr^ 
marine establkhments, and in all hot cliniat^. 

This method is indeed at once military and healthy; 
in all the- countries of the torrid lones, the use of aor 
easy bed, is iiimical to the health ; and during my long 
residence in the rivers of Gambia aad Sierra Leona, two 
part» of Alrica extremely hot^ I presented my health 
by sleeping on the floor, with only a very thia maltreu 

The eustom of giving soWers only camp beds wt^ a 
sknple nattresf^ and » slight covering, besides beueil* 
iag thcii health,, wouid also have the advantage of eiiab« 
ling ft greater ntimber of m^vto sleep in the same^ space 
aiul of adopting a. better ^siem in constructing aad 
distributing ^t soldiem apartments in our coloniei^ 
This mettiod was employed for the casemate of the 
caatW of Beifcrt in 179^, at which time this ptlce wan 
put in a state of defence. By thit means they were en* 
ftbled to lodge a greater number of men by one-Uiixdi^ 
Uuui if the place had been fiMed with beds. 

In 17S^, I likewise proposed to^ugment the garrison 
of Goree by two wings to the West, and b^ raising the 
principal ik>or ^ftoen feet higb, asweli as by coAn* 
structing a wall to defend this quarter on the side to«^ 
wards the sea. By these arrangements and additlom^: 
. buHdings, together with improvements at fort St. Fnow 
cis, and iprt St. Michael, Goree mi^. lodge upwards og' 
five faiHidfedmeti during wen ^ - 
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, I unceasingly must observe, that in a dinate so Hot 
«6 in this part of Africa, the commodiousr lodging of a 
gtrrison, whkh during war must sustain at once the 
ardour of the atmosphere, the fatigues of an active 
service, and the dangers o£ an obstinate defence^ are 
considerations which ought not to be neglected. 

. The* resistance of a place depends more than is gene- 
rally imagined, on such precautions as may render 
the situation of the soldier more or less commodious 
during the siege;. 

The apartments of the officers of the garrison wer6 
iwserable; but really, in* these unhealthy and burning!, 
climates, the government ought to see that the officenr^ 
are wdl lodgedy for theis situation should be in eveijpr. 
respect comfbttabloaod agreeable, ^vhick alone can in- 
demnify them £or their distance from their country, ancU 
tba danger and utconyeniences of the climate* 

: It will scarcely be believed, ^at the island of Goree^ 
[(.besieged, might be reduced to aipreca^riout state o£^ 
subsistence, as il» o»ly supply q£ water 13 derived (tom^ 
a^very small spring, situated at the foot of a rock, ob^ 
the East side,^ which affords but twelve pints of watei^- 
Pf^rday; while the two little reservoirs in fort St,. 
F^ape^ contain toge^er not more than sixty hogsheads^. 
H.^nce,. m 178t>^ sone. very ^irgent improvements were- 
i£M)uifed, 

At this periodi there existed no cistern at fort St*, 
l!diptahael, nor on the platform; of the rock. Water, 
lpwev<$r,^ constitutes an.ii^disp^sable part in the defence 
of a place ; and it would l^ recpii^tei^ that the mt t^^ 
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^S'Cistern^ould be sufficieat to supply the whole 
;gaTTison with water for at least the space of twe 
months. 

An excavation which had been begun on the platform 
of the rock, and dug to some depth, was intended to 
4brm a cistern ; but it appeared to me that neither the 
^b^nning, nor the end of this undertaking, had been 
well planned or well directed. It is not by these means 
that they would form a gooch reservoir, the object of 
which should always be a capability of conta ining a 
quantity of pure water without its being exposed to anj 
alteratioT), 

This excavation on the platform of the rock, wouU 
he much better employed if it were used as a magazine 
for containing a sufficient quantity of pit-coal ; for the 
island of Goree is compelled to procure all its fuel^ 
from the main land, and whenever it may be attacked^ 
all communication with the Continent would be cut 
off; yet it is indispensible for it to be provided in 
time of war, with a good supply of pit coal, sufficient ' 
for the use of the- troops, for the consumption of the 
forges, and the furnaces and batteries for heating red- 
hot halls. Experience has jproved that two hogsheads 
of mineral coal would produce nearly the same effect 
as three loads of wood. 

If the plan proposed in 1788 were put in execution, 
the projected roofs of the new buildings would afford 
an annual supply of twenty-three thousand cubic feet 
•f water. This quantity, if reserved for a siege of two 
Sftonthsi would be more than sufficient for a garrison 
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tit six hundred men. I shall not here detail all the 
^ftthods which might be adopted to enable Goree to 
make a vigorous resistance ; but it is certain that this 
Island is fortunately susceptible of every thing which 
might be attempted for its safety, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of commerce ; and if France v^ere to direct 
her attention to Africa ; if our commerce assumes a 
degree of consistency in this part of the world ; if in 
the extent which I have giv^n to the government of th« 
Senegal, our concerns should ever attain the import* 
ance they are capable of; and if this island were to 
jbecome the rendezvous of our commerce between 
Cape Verd and Cape Palmas, then it would be ne- 
cessary that it should contain such indispeasable esta- 
blish menls. 

If circumstances Vv«re to favour our cnterprizes anj 
<>ur commerce in this part of Africa, Goree would be- 
come an important military post, and the depository of 
all the naval supplies necessary for the government . 
and merchant marines who might frequent these roads ; 
and it would t^«n become necessary to consider this 
bland with gi«ater interest. 

"Thefe are four objects to be considered in its de« 
fence ; first, to iCttack the enemy at a distance, when 
Ihey arrive at the island ; secondly, to fire red-hot balls 
and bombs at them when they gain the anchorage, and 
all the while they remain there ; afterwards to oppose 
their disembarkation ; and the natural disposition oT 
the quays or bay (the only point at which they wou|d 
lbe«ble to land a number of troops) combined with tile 
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batteries of tlicmole and of fort St.Francis, would furnisk 
the means of a most noble defence ; lastly, to oppose 
them if they should enter the island ; and tlie fort on ^e 
^op of the rocky and tho whole means of defence c€ 
which the pktform is Susceptible, would ensure to the 
^garrison the means of sustaining a regular siege, and 
perhaps of compelling the enemy to raise it, and re* 
embark ; or on the other hand, the besieged would ba 
certain of making a long resistance, and ultimately aft 
honourable capitulation. 

The situatien and iocal circumstances of Gordo mro 
admirably adapted for tire performance of these four 
objects ; and without any great expence this island 
might be so disposed, that with six hundred soldiers it 
might resist a whole squadron, thou^ it should disom^* 
bark four thousand men. 

This is not, liowever^ a proper time for explatiun^ 
and developing the plans and nature of ^ib defonot» 
which depend jdn the art of fortiication ; and the in- 
dustry displayed % the engineer, in availing himself of 
^he advantages of a^werfui situation, and an artilteiy 
well arranged and ^gorously used^ 

The island of Goree has two roads, one to the 
North, wh'rch is called the landing road. This^roadlt 
healthy, and capable of containing a considot«blo 
4iumber of ships ef the largest size ; it is open ; but 
vessels prefer it, because in rougb weather they riitft 
«asy. 

llie canal of Dakar, wUch separates the iilaad from 
TOL« U. ■ t -.:.'••.•■. 
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Cape Verd is also called a road ; the breadth of this 
catial is (fteea hundred toises at least. 

Neither ships of war nor merchant vessels like to 
imchor in this canal, because the anchorage is very 
difficulty and in rough weather they are very much ex- 
|>osed* 

- it Jias ^en conjectured, that we might very advan- 
^geously cross the fire from Goree, by that from the 
batteries which might be established on the points of 
Bain and Dakar. These two points belong to the con- 
tinent of Cape Verd ; one of them is more than fifteen 
hundred toises distant from Goree, and the odier up- 
wards of eight^n hundred. At this distance there is 
tio longer any reciprocal defence, and Goree is not ia 
want of auxiliary batteries for aaaking a stout resist* 
ance ; the local resources of its powerful situation wili 
|)e more than sufficient whenever there may be occasioa 
,io eniploy $hem. 

About two leagues to liie West of Goree, after hav- 
ing doubled Cape Manoel^ and very near to this Cape, 
fure situated the two little islands* which are called 
those of Madeleine. 

- Thfy are both, like the island of Goree, volcanic, 
, atid^ present, not only in their interior, but along the 
•^hole of their circumference, strong vestiges of that 
cofkivulsion which has separated them fxx>m Cape Verd 
lal a remote period* 

These two little islands, which both together do n#t 
comprise a surface so extensive as the island of Goree^ 
are uninhabited^ but it appeared to me, tlmt ft would 
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be possible to cultivate there that species of lichen 
6dled by the French orseille, and from which a red 
dye is obtained. In the following chapter, which it 
devoted to a description of the Baobab, some notice 
will be taken of certain enormous vegetables which 
flourish in ojie of the Madelcin islands; they have 
doubtless existed there for more than four centuries 
past. These productions M. Adanson hat observed 
with considerable attention* 



9 t 
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CHAP. XVI. 
OK THE BAOBAB TREE.* 

The Frtnck have improperly called the Baobab the Calabash 
tree^; in other parts of Africa it is eUnominated Gouii tki 
lolofs call the fruit of this tree Bout ; the Baobab is of the 
malvaceous speeies.'^n the astonishing age which some of 
these trees attain, '^n the form, fruity and'fowers of the 
Baohahles Baobahs of the isles of Madeleine^'Baobab of the 
valley of the two Gagnachs^^bservations on some of these 
trees, which existed in ii%6, near Gilfr^, on the borders of 
the Gambia. 

The French, for ^hat reason I know not, bav* de» 
nomnkated this vegetable the Calabash tree, which from 
its siie i& truly astonishing* The lolof negroes call it 
Baobab, and in other parts of western Africa its name 



* This name was given by Prosper Alpinus to the 
African calabash -tree, which was afterwards called 
Adansonia, from M. Adansony mentioned by Golberry 
in the former part of this work, and who was a French 
surgeon. He resided many years in the Senegal, and 
brought home with him a valuable and curious collec 
tion of seeds and plants ; he likewise published his 
Travels, and a new arrangement of vegetables called 
JPamilki d€i Plantci^ 
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it Goni. The French having baptized the tree, have 
also baptized the fruiti for they call it Monke/s bread ; 
while the natives of the soil in which il grows, denota 
it by the appellation of Bqui. 



There is only one species, which is called 'Adan* 
sonia digitata, or Ethiopian sour gourd or Monke/t 
bread. The young plants, and likewise most of 
the new branches, have single spear-shaped leaves to* 
wards their lower part, but at their extremities soma 
of them three and others five lobes of the same sisa 
and form of, the lower, which are arranged like a 
hand ; these are entire, ending in a point, and &11 off 
in winter. The stems are large and woody, but of a 
soft texture, and have generally a considerable sweU 
ling near the root. The account given by M. Adanson, 
of those which he saw at the Senegal and in other parts 
of Africa, in regard to the size of themy is amazing* 
He measured several from sixty-five to seventy*eight 
feet in circumference, but their height was not extra- 
ordinary. '' The trunks were from ten to fifteen feet 
high, before they divided into many horizontal branches 
which touched the ground at their extremities. These 
were from forty*five to fifty feet long, and were so 
large, that each branch was equal to a monstrous 
trte ; and where the water of a neighbouring river ha4 
washed away the earth, so as to leave the roots of 
4me of these trees hsae and open to si^t, they^ mta«i 
fared one hundred and ten feet long, without includinf . 
f 3 
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This is the most monstrous of aH the ];^roduct!dn9 
•f the vegetable kingdom. It is the most admirable, 
because by its nature it resists the longest of any the 
power of time ; and by its organization^ and the vigour 
of its constitution, it attains an immeasurable size ; 
becaiuse though possessing the faculty of living for 
thirty centurieSt the heart of its wood still remains 
light and tender ; and because the Baobab is a pithy 
tree, and the |>ith occupies so considerable a part of 
the interior of this prodigious v^table^ that wlien a 
tort of mouldiness takes place, to which its centre is 
subject, there are formed within these colossi, caverns of 
twenty feet higli, and as many in diameter. 

This astonishing vegetable, which is particularly a 
native of the western countries of Africa, comprized 
between Cape Blanco and Cape Palmas, and whick 



those parts of the roots, which remained covered* 
Prosper Alpinus, in his history of Egyptian plants, 
describes this tree, to which he gives the title of babobab, 
so that it grows in that country ; but he does not men* 
iion any of them to be near the sise of those describecl 
by M. Adanson. fhe fresh fruit is very pleasant, of 
an acid flavour, and is eaten with sugar. The pi^p 
or juice mixed with sugar, or a lyrup made of it, is 
used in putrid and pestilential fevers. At Cairo, they ' 
tedifce the pulp to a powder, and use it in diese dis* 
orders, in the tiei>teryy dysentery, and all sorts of 
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beftrs th^sftme proportion to the otiier v^getableti •• 
the elephant does among quadrupeds, an<il the ivhalo 
among the £nny race, undoubtedly merits a distinct 
consideration ; towards it, therefore, I shall endeavour 
to direct the attention of the curious reader^ who is 
anxious for real knowledge. 

This tree, which belongs to the genus of Malv% 
[malvacce) delights in very warm countries, and attains 
an enormous circumference in humid and sandy 
soils : hence it may be supposed, that such soils are 
most congenial to its nature, though exceptions may 
be found to this opinion. 

It is certain that where I saw the greatest number of 
Baobabs was on the isthmus of the peninsula of Cape 
Verd^ between the bay of lolof and that of Dakar* 
On this spot, which contains nearly two square leagues^ 
flourished, in 1786, at le^st sixty Baobabs, at a very 
considerable distance from each other. 

This country as well as the whole peninsula of Cape 
Verd, is sandy, and the Baobab in a manner of speak* 
ing, was the only vegetable which the earth produced* 

But I have seen many of these trees in a very rich 
soil on the banks t)f the Gambia; and that enormous 
Baobab which I mentioned in the extract from my 
journey to the valley of the two Gagnacks, which was 
one hundred and four feet in circumference, and con- 
tained a cavern twenty-two feet high, and a diameter of 
more than twenty ; this tree which as I observed, was 
perhaps contemporary with the earliest time subsequent 
to the deluge, existed in a green and flourishing old 
age, and was surrounded on every side by the naost 
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to conceive. 

The young baobabs of the Madeleine isles near Goree, 
which had been observed by mapy persons previous to 
nay visiting them (and relative to which M, Adanson 
has carefully collected every fact which could conduce 
to establish a perfect knowlege of thisprodigieus veget- 
able) have existed for many centuries ; they have not 
yet attained more than half their growth, and flourbh 
in a soil similar to that of the island of Goree, the 
bottom of which is covered with said, and appears 
to contain nothing but the residium of a volcanic 
rock. 

Shall we after this presume to assign invariable rules 
to the operations of nature ; she acts unceasingly and 
fa) multifarious manners; she creates, preserves, and 
destroys, according to certain laws, the limits and powers 
of which we are ignorant of; she possesses an energy 
the ne plus ultra of which is to us unknown ; she pos* 
sesses secrets, which are constantly unfolding themselves 
to the weak sight of man. 

It is nevertheless certain, that the western countries 
of Africa, comprized between the course of th« Sene- 
gal, and that of the Gambia, seems to be the native 
soil of the baobab ; that it is in these countries they 
attam such immense dimensions, and it is here also, 
that we may suppose they reach their greatest age. 

It is also certain, that a very considerable quantity 
of heat is an indispensable requisite for producing to 
4he full extent the powers of this monstrous vegetable; 
tad it would be a curious subject of researcbi to dia* 
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cover whether it is the action of a certain portion of 
humid heat, upon the pith or pithy and dilatable sub« 
stance which obtains so abundantly in the interior of 
this tree, that causes the extraordinary dimension! 
possessed by some of these vegetables in those countilea 
which are considered as the hottest on the globe. 

The colour of the barifof the baobab is a clear brown 
dotted with little grey spots ; but the colour of the trunk 
of the tree, is much deeper than that of the principal 
branches ; and the ramifications proceeding from these 
branches, are of a dark gr^ colour, inclining to green* 
The bark is very thick, smooth, and almost as hard aa 
wood ; in fact both the one and the other, possess nearly 
the solidity of lignum vitae. 

The leaves are about six or eight inches long by three 
broad ; they are suspended three, five, and seven at a 
time to a single stalk, like the leaves of our India 
chesnut tree, to which they are in many respecta 
similar* 

In the old baobabs it is not the principal branches 
the directions of which are horixontal, nor the extensive 
ramificatbns which proceed from these principal 
branches that bear the greajte^ quantity of leaves ; thej: 
have them, but in very smaH proportion; it is those 
sprouts of two or three inches in diameter, which shoot 
out from the ramifications in great abundance and in a 
perpendicular direction^ that is covered with foliage in, 
an astonishing abundance ; the principal branches as well 
m the extetisive ramifications have leaves only at their 
extremities. But as the dd baobabs which preserve 
their strength and vigour notwithstanding their prodi* 
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giou$ age; possets a considerable number of tbeso 
vertical 4iprou£s tbe noble and venerable head of these 
patriarchs of vegetittion, form an immense dome, of 
a most rich and exquisite vegetation. 
. Another, circumstance which M* Adanson has very 
well observed and which I have bad frequent opportu* 
mties of verif} ingf is the roots of this tree^ which 
extend to an extraordinary distance; they project 
horizontally very near the surface of the earth, or at 
}«ast not much below the first stratum of soil, to th« 
distance of sixty feet in len^h, and sometimes even 
iarther* 

'.These larg^ toots the direction of which is always 
^horizontal, have much greater dimensions and solidity 
than the principal branches 5 with which however they 
correspond exactly in number and direction, for they 
•merge like rays from the'trunk of the tree. 
* Beneath. them the trunk extends and forms a root m 
a precise vertical direction, with a conical conforma<» 
tfon. This root descends. to a very great depth ; it is in 
fsLCt the axis of the tree, of an uniform size and pro^ 
portionate to the colossus which it affixes to the earth, 
and of vrhich it is merely a prolongation ; it is by this 
axis, by this enormoqs and 'profound root, that Uie 
baobab receives the most considerable portions of it». 
Nourishment ; and to this also it is. indebted for tha^ 
greater part of its solidity and fixity. In fact, whatever 
secures such a monstrous vegetation firmly to the earth, 
(Might in course to possess a solidity and strength adequat^t 
lo the immense mass which it sustains. 
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In the countries of Cape Verd for extmple, which 
arc not only elerated, but likewise form a point which 
projetts more than thirty leagues into the sea, and h 
hence exposed to all thte violence of the winds from every 
quarter, the baobabs which 1 have seen there in great 
number, but at the same time quite insulated and sepa- 
rated a considerable distance from each other, could not 
rcMst the power and impetuosity of the winds, if their 
roots were not very large and descended to a considerable 
depth, and if the solidity and resistance of them were 
not in a direct ratio to the power and strength with 
which the winds can act on the surfaces of these enor- 
mous vegetables. 

But her«^ we must also remark that the great God of 
nature has employed the most c^tain means for the pre- 
servation of these colossi ; he has secured them in the 
carth,i^iere they are destined to'ekist for a series of agei, 
by a central root of many feet in diatneter, the depth of 
which is not yet thoroughly known ; but prbbably it 
is much more considerable than the height of the 
tree. 

But the strength, the elasticit}', and the depth of thfs 
axis, would have been insufficient j and Ithe tre6, 
possessed merely of this assistance, would have been 
unable to resist the violence, the fury, and the efforts 
of the winds, which act upon its spacious surface ; it 
was therefore necessary, to superinduce the aid of 
horizontal roots, which when the tree is old, possess 
iDften three feet in diameter, ajid sometimes a hundred 
ieet in extent ; these form a solid base for the tree in all 
its circumference ; they are nearly at the surface of the 
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soil ; and from their arrangement^ secure perfectly its 
solidity ; for on whatever side the pressure of the winds 
may prevail against the surface of the baobab, there is 
a strong repulsion takes place against this force, and 
preserves a perfect equilibrium. If we reflect on this 
arrangement, we shall immediately perceive that it was 
the only one that could secure solidity and fixity to this 
monstrous vegetable* 

We have already spoken with regard to the direction 
of these immense rootSi and their correspondence witk 
the principal branches forming the ba^ of the upper 
part of the tree, and which also extend horizontally ; 
from hence it is, that if a baobab be rooted up, stripped 
of its foliage, and reduced merely to its naked trunk. 
to its roots, and principal branches, it has in some 
measure the appearance of the axis of a mill, at the two 
extremities of which are placed long levers, whick 
correspond with it. 

The flowers of this tree are white and very large ; 
when expanded they are ibur feet in length, and near six 
in diameter ; they are a remarkable example of the sleep 
cf plants, and may, as M. Valmont de Bomare observes, 
be called " day-shade" [bcUes^dt-jour) because they con- 
tract them^lves towards night, and expand towards the 
morhing. 

The sleep of the flowers of the baobab is particular- 
ly remarkable, because these flowers when open and 
thoroughly expanded during the day, present a very 
considerable surface, and their contraction or closing 
becomes far mo»e surprizing during the night. 

The blacks of Africa always admire this faculty pos- 
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SBsscd l^ the flower of the baobab of closing and folding 
itself up daring the pight, and of unclosing itself at t^% 
first rays of the morning sun. They say that this flower 
sleeps, and they take grqat pleasure in assembling before 
sun rise jound the baobabs in blossom, for the purpose 
of watching their expansion ; and the moment wl^e* 
according to them they wake, they salute it with the ex- 
pression di^arakio raffed ^ignore : which in their language 
signifies " good day sweet lady*" 

These negroes, also at sun-rise have the custom of 
collecting the young leaves of the baobob, which they 
use for many di&rent purposes, but particularly for 
^ving. a flavour aqd taste to the broth, by the steam of 
which they prepare their kouskou and which serves to 
season those meats which form their habitual nourish- 
ment. 

The fruit of the baobab called by tliQ French Mon^ 
key^s bread ^ and by the lolofs boui^ is of a very oblopg 
&rm, terminating in a point, and eighteen inches ^iu 
length, by a little more than eighteen in its circum- 
ference towards the middle. Its form resembles some* 
thing that of a cucumber, but it is much smaller At the 
two extremities. Its centre is perfectly straight, c^nd iti 
figure very regular, for it produces two cones almost 
equal to each other. 

The rind of this fruit, is hard and ligneous, of a datk 
brown colour, and intersected with furrows whigh 
divide its surface into thirteen segments, in a longitudi- 
nal direction. This rind is covered with a very fine 
Ihin down ofa greenish colour; but when it hasiarriv^ 
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at perfect maturity, this down disappears, i^nd leaves 
the black bark perfectly exposed, which being compact 
and of a brilliant polish, it resembles in some measure, 
a black cocoa nut deprived of its outer rind. 

This fruit contains a white, spongy, and pulpy sub- 
stance extremely light, when the fruit is dried, but at 
the momeat of its real maturity, it is quite full of an 
acidulated and saccharine matter, which is very plea- 
sant to suck. 

This pulp is divided by filamentary partitions into 
thirteen longitudinal divisions; in these compartments 
are contained, the grains or seed, in the form of beans 
about six lines long and as many broad, so that thej 
are perfectly globular*. 



• As the author has totally omitted giving any infor- 
mation relative to the cultivation of this singular pro* 
duction> the following account of its propagation, cul- 
ture, &c. may not perhaps be unacceptable to the reader. 

" It is propagated by seeds which must be procured 
from the country -where it grows naturally, for it does 
not produce any in Europe : these must be sown in 
pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, where in about six 
iveeks, the plants will come up, and in a short time 
after be fit to transplant, v^4ien they should be each 
planted into a separate pot, filled with light sandy earth, 
and plunged into ja fresh hot-bed, observing to shade 
them until they have taken new root ; after which time 
they should have free air admitted to them every day in 
' ivarm weather, but must be sparingly watered ; for' sts 
I 
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Each fruit contains many hundreds of these grains* 
The Africans universally assert that the pulp of the 
boui posseses incontestible virtues. They reduce it to 
dust, dilute it with* milk, or even with plain water, and 
administer it very successfully as a cure for a spitting of 
blood. When mixed with a slight' decoction of tamarinds 
they consider it as an in£allible remedy against the san* 
guineous bilious hemorrhage; and the women wLo are 
subject to certain evacuations, compose with the powder 
of this pulp mixed with gum, a pill, in which they repose 



their stems are soft, especially when young, too much 
wet will cause them to rot. As the plants advance in 
their growth, they are to be shifted into larger pots, but 
must constantly be plunged into the hark bed, being too 
tender to thrive in this country without this artificial 
h^at, therefore they must constantly remain in the stove 
with other tender exotic plants. There were some 
plants of this sort in several gardens, which were raised 
from seeds obtained from Grand Cairo, in the 17-4, by 
the late Dr. William Sherard, some of which- were grown 
to the height of eighteen feet; but in the severe winter, 
of 1740, they were all lost, and since that time there 
had not been any of the seeds brought to England, till 
the return of M. Adanson to Paris, in 1754, who sent 
some of the seeds over here, which have succeeded, and 
many of the plants grew upwards of twelv« or fifteen 
feet hlgh:'--^£dUor. 

• 2 
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great confidence. In fact, the habitual use which the ^ 
negroes make of the boiled leaves of the baobabs' wi-th 
tKe liqiror of which they milsc theit kouskou, originates 
in the opinion which- they have,* that these leaves con- 
tain a juice, wonderfnUy conducive to the preservation 
of health; and the lolofe genferally say, that, the 
blacks of the bay of I^f, who poMe&s a remarkable 
strength and sixe, and who are a4so noted for their 
bfavery and courage, are indebted for these advantages 
solely to the pulp of the boui, and the leaves of the 
^ goui, which they use in great quantities, because they 
possess the excluisive right of collecting both the one 
and the other, from the baobabs which cover the penin- 
sula of Cape Verd. 

The Madeleine isles, which as I observed are situated 
to the West of Cape Manoel, nearly in the same posi- 
tion as the Tsland of Goree is to the East of that Cape, 
are in fact merely two masses of rocks which have been 
separated from the continent by some volcanic enip-t * 
tions. These little isles are two in number ; the sur- 
face of the greatest is not more than half that of Gbree, 
and the second is still smaller. 

It was in the largest of them that I saw lir 1786 two 
baobabs on the bark of which were imprinted Euro- 
pean names and dates as far tack as the year 1449, and 
other inscriptions anterior to the year 1490. 

The names of these ancient legends are Dutch. M. 
Adanson who visited these islands more than fifty years 
ago, saw them also, and has mentioned them in his 
Yoyage to Africa. I quote his authority afid his obser-* 
Yations With that confidence which is due to the exten- 
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sivfi knowledgei and to the character of this learned 
man. 

I shall, I believe, do but ju«>tice to the merit of M* 
Adanson, and at the same time perform an acceptable, 
and useful service to those who read this work, if I here 
give an abstract of the observations of this celebrated 
naturalist on these admirahle vegetables, which I saw six 
and thirty years after him ; but this space of time is so 
trifling in comparison to the usual age of a baobab that 
any thing which I can say will have but little interest 
after the observations of this learned man. 

^* At the period when Mk Adanson saw the baobabs 
iu the Madeleine Isle, the names and dates engraven on 
these trees were near six inches high, and the names 
occupied about two feet in length, or the thirteenth 
part of the circumference of the tree, which, when he 
saw it was, twenty-six feet. 

•*^ la 1786, this circumference was twenty-seven feet 
and some inches. If we suppose that these characters 
Were carved in the earliest growth of the tree, it will 
follow that if in three hundred years the tree has grown 
six feet in diameter, it will require eight centuries for it 
to attain a diameter of twenty- fifve feet allowing that 
its growth was equal. 

** But this supposition may be considered as a fact ; 
and M. Adanson has observed, that the growth of thic 
tree is rapid in its earliest years, and afterwards dimi- 
nishes considerably; an^ though the proportion in 
which this diminution takes place, is not precisely 
known, M. Adanson however thinks, it may be safely 
asserted; that the latter increase of the baobab takes 
Q 3 
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place very slowly, and that such of these trees as have 
attained the enormous size of twenty-nine feet in 
diameter, (the dimensions of some which were mea- 
sured) must have sprung from the earth, at a time very 
approximate to the universal deluge. 

** In a word it appears (says the learned naturalist 
whom I have cited,) that a baobab of twenty-five feet 
in diameter, must have already lived three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty years, and that it is capable of 
living aad increasing for a period infinitely beyond 
that/' , 

After these observations arid conjectures ofM. Adan- 
son, what shall we think of the age of that enormous' 
taobab which I saw and measured in the v^alley of the' 
two Gagnacks ; its circumference was one hundred and 
four feet, which consequently gives upwards of thirty 
fpur feet in its largest diameter. Its age must be pro- 
digious, and hence it was not without some degfee of 
truth that I denominated it the partfiach of African 
vegetation. 

This extraordinary tree was situated about two hun- 
dred and fifty paces from the village of Dock-Gagnack 
on the banks of a stream of clear soft water; it occu- 
pies the ceAter af an open space between the stream and 
the-^ill which shelters this beautiful valley towards 
the South, 

The height of its trunk was not more than thirty feet, 
at which elevation the principal branches sprouted 
forth ; the worthy children of a father, whose age is . 
coeval with the world, and in which we regard with A 
sentiment of veneration^ the traces of decided anti- 
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quity, though unattended with any indications of de* 
cay. 

Its principal branches^ to the number of twestty^seveo^ 
ind whkh were from thirty to forty inches in diameter 
at their point of projection, extended horizontally ttf 
the distance of more than fifty feet round the tree, with 
a regularity almost perfect: this direction whkh natuie 
alone has given, and which art and industry could not 
have better conducted, terminates at the above-meiH 
tioned distance ; the branches then project ei^t feet 
further, but their extremities incline towards th< 
earth with an extremely elegant curve 5 they hang thrett 
or four feet above thetr horizontal projections* 

From these principal branches extend a number of 
ramifications in every direction, but retaining neverthe-» 
less an inclmation of between forty and forty-five de* 
grees. These ramifications were embellished with the 
most beautiful foliage, and also gave rise to a multithde 
of slender and pliable twigs, all of thera adorned witk 
an abundance of leaves. 

The appeariance of this beautiful tree was that of an 
arch, the upper part of which was of a flat ecliptic 
form, and . these branches formed the large diameter* 
This arch, supportied by a column of twenty-fodr feel 
high, and tfiirty-four in diametef, presents a picture 
truly astonishing. 

That part of the tree, which faces the lake or braAch, 
formed the entrance to a cavern which time had per-* 
forated in the body of this prodigious vegetable. I 
have already observed, 'that this caVem is more ihart 
f wenty feet high' by nearly as many broad* 
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Its entrance was about seventeen feet high, by nine at 
the utmost width,, and the negrbes of the valley ha4 
gtven it a very regular form. Tke upper part was 
composed ot two curved lines, which formed an angle 
something resembhng the Gothic arches. On the twa 
sides of this entrance, there were carved in a breadth 
of three feet two kinds of pilasters, loaded with re- 
lief ; these sculptures divided the pilasters into dif- 
ferent compartments, alternately laden with flowers 
and animals. The representations were in fact of aa 
uncouth nature; but their very imperfection g^ve a 
kind of impressive effect, which was felt on contem- 
plating this antique monument, which was entirely the 
wdrk of nature, except these savage ornaments which 
seemed to indicate an antiquity far more remote thaa 
the discovery of Africa by the Europeans. The' ne- 
groes had also fitted up the interior of the cavern ; 
And though they had left the rough and rugged forms 
which characterize such a place, they had nevertheless 
polished the surfaces, and in many places had carved 
^e figures of men and aninmls. 

The soil of the cavern was an orange-coloured sand, 
vhich had been conveyed thither from the banks of the 
stream. There only wanted an altar and an idol in this, 
grotto, to make it a perfect temple, and that of a 
structure and nature truly admirable^ This idol did 
once exist, according to the tradition of the country ; 
but after the introduction of the Mahometan religion , 
in this part of Africa, the priests destroyed it.. It may 
be supposed, that this monument,, whibh excites re- 
trospective reflections even as- far back as the earliest 
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ages of the world, was probably the most unique in its 
kind of any on the face of the earth*- 

This cavern, at the time when I visited it, bad he* 
come the rendezvous and hall of the assembly of the?- 
principal inhabitants of this beautiful valley. They as- * 
sembled there morning and evening, and passed whole 
hours together, sitting in a circ'le on the earth, srnok* 
ir^ their pipes, and enjoying the supreme pleasure of 
negroes, namely, that of doing nothing but chatting. 

I was not aware tiiat this cavern was the general* 
place of resort for the principal people of Dock-Gag'^' 
nack, and on my arrival in this delicious valley near 
the village, the beauty of the baobab above described* 
induced me to pitch my little camp at the side of it ; 
after having admired it for some time, I resolved to 
take up my lodging on the inside, and have my bed* 
placed there. I therefore ordered my domestics to 
perform this task ; but when they began to obey my ^ 
orders, I perceived a kind of- discontent aiid murmuiv 
iag between the negroes of both villages, who formed h- 
crowd round my little oaravan* 

^ I enquired the reas6» of this* conduct, and the chiefs* 
informed me that -this cavern was tke^ place of -their ' 
daily meeting, and even^ th^ir hall of council ; th^ 
nevertheless offered to place my bed there, but I was* 
too fearful lest I should diminish that benevolence with* 
which they had receiv'td me ; and I also hoped, that 
by a proper conduct, and by residing near the place of j 
meeting, I should obtain the respect of the chiels' 
which I was anxious to rtierit ; and likewise that infor* 
mation which I was desirous t& procure^ pektive to i^ 
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country in which no Europeans had ever appeared in 
the memory of the present inhabitants. I theieforc 
declined the offer of the chiefs of Dog-Gagnack, and 
remained in my tent, which was pitched about ten 
paces distant from this fine baobab ; but the cavern of 
this tree, one of the oldest in the world, served me 
as an eating room, and the disappointment of sleep- 
ing there was well compensated by the testimonies of 
friendship, benevolence, and regard, which I received 
from the inhabitants of this valley during the two days 
which I resided there. 

I shall terminate this article, which I have devoted 
to the most surprising tree which our globe presents, by 
.some observations which I made on the various bao- 
^bs which I saw near Gilfrey, on the banks of th« 
Gambia, a few leagues distant from Albreda. 

In the environs of the village of Gilfrey, I saw five 
baobabs less aged, and consequently of less diioensiont 
than that in the valley of the two Gagnacks. The soil 
of jGilfrey is a rich argillaceous earth, very fertile, and 
singularly abundant in all the finest vegetation. The . 
largest of these baobabs was not more than twelve 
ieet in diameter, and according to the conjecture of 
M. Adanson on those of the Madeleine isle, this one , 
must have been very young, >and not more than eight 
or nine hundred years old. 

These last de not resemble, in their conformation, 
either the baobabs of the peninsula of Cape Verd, or 
tliose of the Madeleine Isle, which were of an early 
growth, or that of Dog-Gagnack, which was perhaps 
^war^s oi three thousand years. 
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They were in possession of all the freshness and plia* 
bility of youth ; they were covered with a most beau- 
tiful verdure; their branches were so flexible, that 
they hung towards the ground, to which their extremi- 
ties approached so nearly, that at the distance of five 
hundred paces, the trunk of the tree was scarcely per- 
ceptible* At a greatei distance, their appearance re- 
semble that of a larg^ and high cottage, in an hemt»- 
jpherical form covered with beautiful foliage* 
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CHAP. XVII. 

OF THfi KINGDOM OF CAYOR, THE KING OF WHICH 

IS DENOMINATED DAMEL OF THE KINGDOM* 

•F SIN, OR BUR-SIN ; AND OF ^ALUM, OR BUR- 
«AI,t;M. * 

T^e situation of the island of Goree is admirably calculattd Jbr 
securing an influence over the country of the lolofsy and the 
princes who govern this nation — Situation and extent of tht 
ierritories of Darnel, hing of Cayor^ and of Cape Verd — In. 
J 7 86, Darnel possessed himself of the little kingdom of Baol 
€r Tin, and added it t$ his estateS'-^Advantages which would 
result from a regular connection with this prince—Of the 
tittle state of Sin or Bur-Sin-^Of the kingdom of Salum, the 
sovereign of which is called Bur^Salum — Of the bay of Sa^ 
hmr^Events which happened to the English in this bay to* 
m)ards the end of the year 1784 — The Bur-Salum would not 
'Stdmit them any longer into his territories — He sought the 
alliance and friendship of the French^^Towards the beginning 
if the year 1785, M. dc Repentigny^ then governor of the 
^enegaf, proceeded to Cahone, the royal city and residence of 
4he Bur^Salum, to conclude a treaty with this prince-^He 
-obtained the concession of the island of Kasthiambee, situated 
in the bay, and the right of forming a factory thefe, and 
constructing a fort, — France might derive great benefit from 
welUorganized commerce^ and from such active connections 
m she might foi-m with thetountry of Salum, , 

It has been seen, from the details given relative to the 
inland of Goree, that it is susceptible of being ren- 
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dereil a very strong situation, and of concentrating 
and securing all the necessary establishments, for the 
merchandtze and provisions required for the use of the 
government and merchant marines who frequent the 
western coasts of Africa between Cape Blanco and 
Cape Palmas. 

The position of this island requires that it should be 
the seat of a subordinate, but intermediate adminis« 
tration between the supreme one of the general govern- 
ment of the Senegal, and all the establishments, fac- 
tories, or posts, which the success of our concerns 
may stimulate us either to maintain, or construct, 
along the whole coast comprized betweea Cape Blanco 
and Cape Palmas ; it likewise secures the means of 
exercising immediately, a very great power over that 
part of the western continent of .Africa situated be- 
tween the thirteenth and sixteenth degree of North 
latitude, and particularly over the lolof nation, and 
its princes, which would be precisely under its influ- 
ence, and with which the intermediate administration 
vof Goree migut establish very active and advantageous 
connections. 

The kingd?)m of Cayor, the sovereign of which is 
called Darnel, comes immediately under the admi- 
nistration of the island of Goree. The western limits 
of this kingdom are the last five leagues t)f the left 
bank of the Senegal adjoining to the mouth of this 
river, and all, the extent of coast comprized between 
the bar and the -point of Serene, which is siUiated in 
14,«44^ North latitude, and describes a space of se- 

VOL. II, H 
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\enty-two leagues. Its limits to the North terminate 
at the territories of Wal or Brak ; to the East, at 
those of Burb-Molof; and to the South, at the ;ior^ 
them frontiers of the petty state of Sin or Bur-Sin, and 
of the kingdom of Salum. 

The kingdom of Cayor is fifty leagues in extent 
from North' to South, by a medial breadth of forty 
leagues from West to East ; its surface is therefore two 
jhousand Square leagues. 

. The soil of this country is not imiformly fertile ; in 
many parts it is very sandy and dry, while in others it 
is altogether. as fruitful. The population of the states 
pf Damcl is not in proportion to their surface ; for it is 
not supposed that they can boast of more than an hun- 
dred and eighty thousand individuals, which falls far 
below the average population of the surfaces of those 
countries, that lie on the left bank of the Senegal, be- 
tween the rock Felow and the mouth of this river. 

In the first chapter of these fragments, I spoke of 
the Iolo( nation, a distinguished and remarkable peo- 
ple ^mong the negroes of western Africa. I also men- 
tioned the ancient union of all the lolofs under the 
authority of one prince, who^was called Burb-I-Iolof, 
or tlM Emperor of the lolofs, a title which his present 
8U(:cessor bears. 

These ancient chiefs of the combined nation, who 
resided in the interior of the country, and nearly in 
the centre of their states, confided the government of 
their frontier countries to princes of their «house, who 
rendered themselves independent. It was from the dis- 
memberment of the states of the ancient Barb-I-Iolofs, 
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that many kingdotm were formcii, the most Consider- 
able of which arc the Foulbas-Peuls,, Wal or Brak, 
Bondou, Cayor or Darnel, and Saluin or Bur-Salum. 

The Foulhas-Peuls arc the usurpers of a foreign 
country, as are likewise the negroes of B6ndou ; but 
all ihe other sovereigns, whose kingdoms I have just 
named, are of the race of ancient Burb I-Iolofs, and 
govern men of their respective countries. 

The Darnel or chief Cayor is one of these princes. The 
reigning monarch at the time I was in Africa, though 
kttle recommendable from his personal qualities, was 
nevertheless much beloved by his subjects. In 17 S6) 
be avmled himself of their obedience to his will, and 
augmented his states by the conquest of a little ter-» 
ritory of two hundred square leagues, called the 
Idngdom of Ba<4y and the sovereign of which was d^* 
Komiqated Tin. 

The last king d Baol died without issue, and A% 
Darnel seiaed that opportunity to possess kimself of 
Ibis petty state, which was contiguous to his own. H« 
^ad long formed the project of uniting Baol under hki 
authority, and the feeble and decayed state of healths 
of the last Tin favoured his designs, which he had Sttc 
cessfully prepared, by bringing over to -his views a 
party in the country. All the measures of the Darnel 
had been previously concerted, andjso well arranged, 
that on the very day of the king's decease, he entered 
this little kingdom, accompanied by a great number of 
the principal personages in Cayor, and bringing with 
him four hundred horse, and three hundred infaDtry^ 
aU armed with fusils and lances. 

H^ 2 
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He marched directly towards the royal village of Baol. 
As soon as he was arrived, he assembled the chiefs and 
the people; he declared to them, that the extinction of 
the reigning family of the Tins rendered him heir to 
the country ; that his rights were legitimate and au- 
thentic : that he came to maintain them, and assume 
the possession of a country which was but an ancient 
disjunction from the kingdom of Cayor. 

It is true, that this country had been disjoined from 
the states of the.Damel, for the purpose of forming a 
settlement for a prince of the family of Cayor, who for 
a sovereign title bad taken the name of Tin. There 
yet remained some of the descendants of this first Tin, 
who had legitimate rights to this little throne; but as 
they were very distant relations of the late monarch, 
their rights- were despised, the usurpation of Darnel 
was suffered without the least opposition^ and this princtt 
took possession of the royal inclosure of Baol. 
^ He remained many months in his new residence, and 
%ppe4^red enchanted with his conquest, which not only 
furnished him with a situation more contiguous tp 
Goree, from which place Baol is only twenty leagues 
distant, but also the possession of the harbours of 
little Cape Rouge, of Toubaba (which is the ancient 
l^canch of the Paris of the Normans) and of Portudal. 

These neighbouring bays of the island of Goree arc 
much frequented by French and other European ves- 
sels, who proceed there for provisions, which they pro- 
cure in abundance, and at a very low price. 
, The conquest of the country of Baol by the Darnel, 
and the determination which he intimated of residing 
in this new habitation during a certain number •f 
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months every year, might be atteiuied with adiFUitages 
to Goree, and to tlie commerce of France, by cue* 
bling us to strengthen^ our alliance, and multiply o«r 
concerns with this prince, who governs a very extemit^ 
territory, and who pi-escrves a distinguished rank 
among the Idlof princes, as well as great credit witH 
the Burb-14olof, the sup^^eme chief of this natioiK 
Add to this, that there already exists among them th* 
dawning of civilization, a certain regularity, and cvem 
police regulations; that their character is general!/ 
honest and respectable ; that their hospitality is a na- 
tural virtue ; and that they possess towards France a 
decided disposition of friendship and' benevolence. 

The lolof nation occupies all the territory c<Mn- 
prizcd between the Atlantic Ocean,* and the course oi 
the river of Feleraa, which forms tlie western limits of 
the country of Bambouk ; and under the protection 
of the Darnel, and the Burb-I-!olof, we might easily 
traverse this place, not only with the greatest facility, 
but with the greatest security. 

In the little country of Baol it would also be easy t^ 
form one of those establishments destined for instruct- 
ing the negroes in the art of agriculture; and to excite 
them, through the medium of example and encourage* 
ment, to improve the culture of cotton, indigo, rice,^ 
tobacco, and many other articles of subsistence.. We 
might also here find it easy to form studs of camels 
and hdrses, as already mentioned ; and it appears to 
me, that, in every point of view, a factory at onct 
H 3 
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agricultural and mercantile, formed in the country of 
Baol, but above all, well organized and concerted, aud 
diTected with great skill and prudence, would in a short 
time produce very important advantages. 

The capital of the states of Darnel is denominated 
Cayor, and likewise Enbaul. It is a large village, where 
fhe king resides the greater part of the year. It is 
sot more than twenty leagues distant from isle St* 
jLouis of the Senegal ; forty leagues from the island of 
Goree, and nearly the same distance from the imperial 
scat of the Burl>-4-Iolof. 

, If those who devote their attention to western Africa 
to the North of the line, and who are anxious to ob- 
tain a more extensive knowledge illative to this conti- 
nent, which has been hitherto obstructed with ob- 
stacles^ reflect for a moment on the states of Damel, on 
the influence which France might exercise over this 
sovereign, and through him over the whole lolof na- 
tion, they will be enabled to perceive that habitual 
coucerns with this prince would be very favourable to 
the commerce, and to enterprizes towards the interior 
regions of a part of the world too much neglected, and 
the advantages of which have been too long despised ; 
but which it is time to profit by, if we do not Avish to 
lose them altogether. 

We shall not doubtless remain indifferent to the dit 
vision of the produce of the commerce of Africa, re- 
lative to which some secret projects may be even now 
skilfully concerting, and we shall not yield to our 
rivals t))at share which our political strength, our acti«- 
vity, and our industpy, gives us the right of assuming. 
2 
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The little state of Sin, or of Bur-Sin, it bounded 
and inclosed between those of the Darnel and the Bur* 
Salum. Its surface is one hundred and forty square 
leagues, and it is terminated to the West by an extent 
of ten leagues of coast. The soil of this little country 
is very fertile, and its population is estimated at sixty 
thousand individuals* 

There are three anchorages much frequented along 
the shores of Bur-Sin ; one is at the point of Serene, 
and the other at the village of Faghioup ; l>ut the best 
k that of Joal, which cannot, however, be entered by 
large vessels, on account of a bank of sand, which will 
pot permit the passage of any but small ships : aU 
such as draw more than ten feet water, are forced t6 
remain in tbe^ open sea, and to anchor at more than 
eighteen hundred toises from the coast. 

Formerly we trafficked for slaves with the Tin and 
Sin, but the number rarely amounted to more than two 
hundred annually ; from the port of Joal, however^ 
"Vhich is farmed by the mouth of a river bearing the 
tame name, Goree derives great supplies of excellent 
oxen of an extraordinary weight ; together with hogs, 
rice, millet, maize, and a considerable quantity of 
poultry. AU these articles of subsistence are s6]d at a 
very reduced price. 

The administration of Goree some time since kept 
an agent at Joal ; but at the time when I visited Gorce^ 
this kind of factory was suppressed. It would be in 
iact very useless to have continued it ; for the subjects 
of Bur-Siii, not possessing hardly any other commerce 
than ^hat of cattle, poultry, and other provisions, are 
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prompted by th«r own interest to sell tliem at Goree ; 
and they easily perform themselves in tiieir pirogues, 
the petty coasting requisite for carrying on this com- 
merce. . 

All the expence, therefore, which the countiy of 
Bur-Sin would necessarily require,' consists in some cus- 
toms to the king, some of the principal chiefs of the vil - 
feges which lay aloLg the coast, and particularly to the 
master of Joal. By means of these duties, a regulat 
intercovrse mi^t be maintained with the king an^ in* 
habitants of this territory, which besides being a de* 
ladled branch of the kingdom of Salum, is at the same 
time subordinate to the interests of this power. 

The country, or rather the states of Bur-Salum, de- 
serve a very particular attention, on account of their 
situation, their extent, their population, and the power 
of the chief who governs them. A kind of policy and 
order may be remarked among these states, from which 
the commerce of France might draw great advantages. 
The kingdoms of Salum and Sin, and those of Barra, 
Kolar, and Badibou, situated on the right bank of th« 
Gambia, towards the mouth of this river, were for- 
merly united under one chief. The Mandings coa< 
qucred the banks of the Gambia, and joined the 
kingdoms of Barra, Kolar, and Badibou, to the terri- 
tories of Salum ; and it has already been seen, that the 
little country of Sin was disjoined in order to apportion 
a prince of the reigning family. 

The kingdom of Salum is sixty le^uet in extent 
from East to West, by a medial breadth of twenty-five 
leagues, which gives a surface of fifteen hundred square 
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leagues ; the population is estimated at nearly three 
hundred thousand individuals. 

The branch or river of Salum, the mouth of which 
is situated nearly in 13^ 4V North latitude, and in 
fifteen minutes East of the first meridian of the island 
of Fcrro, does not proceed into the interior of the 
country, farther than thirty leagues. At this distance 
from the sea, the river becomes merely a brook, which 
is dry one pact of the year ; hence it cannot, mh some 
persons have thought, have any communication with 
the Gambia. 

About seven leagues from its mouth this river divides 
into various branches, all of which proceed directly 
towards the sea; that which is called Fettik forms a 
bay of more than a league in breadth. 

This ri»er is very muddy, and its banks are covered 
with water melons ; the tide flows as far as Cahone, the 
residence of the Bur- Sal urn,, and twenty leagues distant 
from the sea; a vessel may anchor near the village of 
Cahola> about a league from Cahone, in six fathoms 
of mud. 

The water melons, which grow on the . branch of 
Salpm, and the mud which forms its bed, render it 
very unhealthy. The air is oppressive and stifling; 
and the navigation of this river is extremely painful, as 
the vessel, can be steered only during high water. 

From 1769 to 1784, the English alone frequented 
the river of Salum, and carried on there a considerable 
commerce ; they abused, however, the credit and fa- 
vour which they enjoyed in the states of the Bur* 
Salum ; seme of their merchant captains, presuming 
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on their power and ascendancy over the king and the 
chiefs of the principal villages, imposed on them the 
most revolting conditions, committed violence on many 
of the inhabitants, and insulted even the king in his 
own residence. 

This imprudent conduct disgusted the chief, as well 
as the inhabitants of Salum, who conspired against two 
English vessels which were then alone in the river ; 
they surprises! them during the ni|ht, boarded the 
vessels in a prodigious number, subdued the crew, and 
slaughtered a great many of them. After this horrible 
catastrophe, the EngHsh no longer frequented the river 
of Salum. The Bur-Salum sought the friendship an4 
alliance of France, and sent an ambassad^Nr to the 
governor of the Sen^al, to iplicit htm to visit 
Cakone* 

Among those papers, (fbr which I utk tndefbted to the 
coEnfidence of M. de Repentigny) theve is a journal of 
the voyage and residence which be made in the stales 
of the Bur^Salum* Some interesting details of this 
journal may fend to give a slight idea of the nature of 
this po\yerr 

•< On the 26th of February, irS5, M. de Repentigny 
arrived in the road of the island of Goree, at six 
o'clock in the morning, in the Sanegal passage- boat, 
escorted by the Blonde corvette, commanded by the 
Chevalier de la Tour-du-Pin. At five o'clock in the 
evening, they anchored in the mouth of the Salum^ 
near the village of Fettilc. The boat alone entered the 
river ; and on the morning of the €6th, the corvette 
4iailed for the Gambia* 
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** Not being able to proceed only at high water, on 
account of the banks with which the river is obstructed, 
the navigation of the Senegal passage- boat was very " 
long ; and it was four days reaching Cahola, which it 
only a league from Cahone. 

"At Cahola, M. de Repentigny fired five guns as a 
salute to the king of Salum, and likewise to inform 
him of his arrival, of which however he was already 
aware. The king was prepared to receive the governor 
of the Senegal, and assembled about hira the chiefs 
of his army, the heads of the state, and a part of his 
cavalry. 

" About half an hour after the salute, we perceived 
at a distance, towards Cahone, a multitude of lances 
and fusils, which glittered in the rays of the sun. 
Soon after, we distinguished a numerous troop of 
h?»rsemcn, about four hundred in number, covered 
with a 'kind of cap, which considerably resembled a 
helmet. f 

** The warriors and great people were dressed in 
their war clothes. This habiliment, which is made of 
strong cotton dyed of a red yellow, covers the body, 
and descends just below the waist ; the sleeves ate very 
large* and the width of them increased from the wrist 
upwards ; the front of this dress was reguk-rly em- 
bellished with a kind of ornament, which we call 
brandtbourg made of red woollen; their breeches, 
which were of white linen with many folds, descended 
half way down their thighs ; and their legs v^rc covered 
with a sort of half boots made of red motQCCO leather. 
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The whole of this dress reminded us strongly of the 
Greek costume, and had a very beautiful effect. 

" This troop of cavalry advanced regularly towards 
the b^nks of the river, and as they approached nearer, 
we distinguished the king, who was in the middle, 
mounted on a beautiful horse, richly caparisorted ; on 
each side of him walked a slave, who held over his 
head a large umbrella, to shade him from ihe heat of 
the sun ; round this little army, we perceived some de- 
tached horsemen, dressed in a grotesque manner, who 
whirled about confusedly^ crying out, assuming the 
-most extravagant postures, and blinking long lances, to 
the end of which was suspended a piece of red cloth. 
These were the king's buffoons, whom the lolcfs call 
griots ; they constantly went, and came at a full gal- 
lop, ?ind chaunted war songs., 

** When the king was arrived at the side of the river 
near where the boat was anchored, M. de Repentigny 
wished to land, in order to join him. But some of the 
inhabitants of Goree, who were in his retinue, endca- 
voured to prevent him, and observed that such a step 
would be very imprudent before hostages were de- 
manded. To these representations, however, he lent 
no ear, and following the generous confidence of hij 
character, he landed, accompanied by only two officers, 
his secretary and interpreter. 

*' As soon as he quitted his shallop the king followed 
by his principal warriors, proceeded to meet him, and 
when they were near each other the negro monarch 
and the French general, saluted and shook hands as a 
mark of friendship. 
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" After «)me other mutual compliments, the kiag 
conducted the governor beneath a large tree, the shad^ 
of which sheltered them from the burning heat of the 
sun, and at the same time enabled them to converse morc 
conveniently. 

" Two mats were spread at the foot of this tree for 
tkem to sit upon, ' and they took their seats by the side 
of each other. The king had on his right, the grand 
Alkier of his kingdom. Alkier is a title which signifies 
in this part of Africa, the principal agent for the affairs 
of the king, or his prime minister. To the right of 
the grand Alkier, was seated the chief of the waf riors, 
denominated Farba. To th^ left of the French general 
were placed the two officers, his secretary, and inter* 
preter. 

** Sixty foot soldiers, ariped with lances, formed 
round the king, a circle of twenty paces in diameter ; 
on the outside of this circle were stationed the littW 
army. The king made a sign with his hand, an^ im« 
mediately a number of griots signified by the sound of 
a trumpet, which they wore suspended front their ne^ k^ 
that a profound silence must be keph 

** It was indeed most scrupulously observed, but the 
eyes of all were fixed upon the king and general ; find 
the interest excited by this interview,was obvious in ever|! 
countenance. ^ 

" The king and M. de Repentigny, novf caused both 
their interpreters to advance, who stood before them^ 
when the general explained in a lew words, the motive 
of his voyage, and then passed on to general propo?i» 
tioQS of honesty and civtlity. The king replied retf 

VOL* lU I 
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obligingly, and with much grace, professing at the lirae 
time to have for him the greatest regard. 

" They then adjourned till the next day, when it 
was intended to open the negociations which formed th« 
object of the voyage ; but before they parted, M. de 
Repentigny, who was delighted with the cordiality of 
the king, requested him to pay him a vi^it, and see his 
\esscl. The king accepted the proposition, without 
hesitation, and proceeded towards the side of the river ; 
but when the subjects of the Bur-Salum perceived that 
lie was going to enter the shallop, in order to proceed 
to the vessel, they rushed in crouds before him, to pre- 
vent him ; and begged in the most earnest manner no^ 
to adopt such a proceeding, which might expose his life 
and liberty. The king seemed sensibly touched at these 
testimonies of affection, but he commanded silence, 
HIhI with an elevated and firm voice, exclaimed, to hi$ 
people, while pointing to M. de Repentigny, '* this aged 
French warrior did not fear to come to me, why thea 
«hould I fear to go to him ?" At these words the tu- 
mult and alarm subsided, and the king entered the 
shallop with the Alkier, the Farba^ and four other 
principal personages of his court* 

" When we arrived on board the vessel, the French 
general conducted the king into the council chamber, 
tod their seated him in an armed chair. 

** Sanckne was the name of this king. His stature 

.was very elevated, and extremely well proportioned ; 

Iiis physiognomy was noble and impressive, and his 

^ress tended greatly to augment the grandeur of his whole 

appearance* . His kead was covered with a blue c^» 
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•rnamented with little gold bands cylindrically formed : 
between the spaces of these bands, were scattered little 
plates of the same metal, very neatly worked. Thcs« 
ornaments, which were regularly arranged, rested \}^ou 
a band of large gold plates, at the top of which was at 
very great button of the same metal, carved and em- 
bellished with open work ; the whole of these ornaments- 
altogether, gave th^ cap greatly the appearance of a 
crown. He was covered with a very ample tunick, 
ivhich descended to his knees; jit was made of white 
cotton, striped with red, and fastened round the waist- 
by a sash of the same colour, the two ends of which, 
hung on the left side, and descended below the knecs« 
This tunick was open at the breast, and ornamented 
OB both sides with large brandebourgs of red woollen.* 
On his breast hung a golden glolie^ about the size of a 
lien's egg, suspended from his neck by a string of crimson 
silk. This globe enclosed the end of an elephant's tail, 
about fourteen inches in length. The black hairs of 
this tail floated in the breeze, and the effect produced 
by this royal ornament, or rather grisgris, was very 
singular. The sleeves of the tunic were very short and 
left uncovered, the sinewy, brawney, hvit ivell propor* 
tioned arms of his majesty. The king, like the othci 
warriors, wore a pair of white cotton breeches, which 
were in a number of folds, and descended only half 
way down his thighs; they in fact, resembled greatly 
cuirasses ; he wore sandals which were fastened by 
laces half way up the leg: his arms were surrounded 
with gold rings, and a large scymetar with a gold hrlt, 
aad morocco sheath, covered with gold plates^ hung at 
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his right side, suspended by a belt of red cloth nchly * 
ornamented. The royal visit lasted two hours, the 
whole of which was passed in questions relatire to 
France, to the prince who governed that country, its 
riches, the king of England, and the English. 

** The Bur-Salum, was particularly anxious to know 
whether France was more powerful than England, and 
"whether his alliance with her would* secure him from all 
insult on the part of the English, 

" M. deRepentigny replied to all these questions in a 
satisfactory manner. Every testimony of affection was 
reciprocally lavished) but the approach of ni^t termi- 
nated this conference, in which Sandenc received great 
pleasure ; but shewing the general the setting sun, he 
told him he must depart ; he arose^ and followecl by 
those viho escorted him, proceeded to enter the boat, 
when turning towards M. de Repentigny he took bis 
handy and pressing it to his heart, told him that he 
dioul(} wait for him the next day at C^hone, the place 
of his residence ; that he would send horses lor him and 
his suit; and lastly, in order to give the general a bril- 
liant mark of his confidence, begged of him to keep his 
crown, the 4we)ght of which would embarrass and 
incommode him, in the journey which he had to make 
before he should arrive at home. 

** Thus pUssed this first day. As soon as the king 
landed, he mounted his horse, all the cavalry assembled 
in order round him, and they set off for Cahone at a 
fbll gallop. 

** On the following morning before the dawn of day^ 
Sandene bad the horses which he promised the general, 
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conveyed to the side of the river, and in order to pay 
him a particular honor he likewise sent an escort of a 
hundred horse soldiers. M. de Repentigny disembarked^ 
followed by the officers and people who formed hit 
retinue; and escorted by a detachment of soldiers^ 
^hich he had oa board, he proceeded towards Ca** 
hone. 

" We arrived there at eight o'clock in the morning, 
and dismounted at the door of the royal quarter. The 
sound of numerous trumpets announced his arrival, and 
the grand Alkier and the Farba, came out to receive 
him. 

" The apartment of the king, is surrounded "by three 
large courts, which are covered with houses, and in- 
habited by the royal servants. At the door of each of 
these courts, a guard of twenty men was stationei^, 
armed with arrows and sagayes. The particular enclo- 
sure which is appropriated to the apartments of the 
king, is very 'large, and contains more than sixty 
houses, which are inhabited by his women, his children, 
his officers, and his confidential slaves. 

" In the midst of a space of this quarter is the 
royal residence, which stands alone; it is formed 
cylindrically; its diameter is thirty feet, and its height 
five and forty feet. Its roof is a conical dome, twenty 
-feet high ; but in its construction, it is in no respect, 
different from that of all the other houses of Africa ; it 
is built with wood, and covered with millet-straw ; and 
the only perceptible distinction is, that this royal 
edifice appeared to have been erected with more care^ 
and was better thatched than the rcst^ 
1 3 
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" The top and the interior sides of the dome wer« 
tovered with matting of diflferent patterns, very well 
executed ; all the interior circumference ¥ras orna* 
meixted uith fusils, pistols, sabres, poignards, saddles, 
t>ridleS| horse-cloths, bows, quivers filled with arrows, 
lances, and saga3es. A mixture of fine sand, and red 
earth, combined with gum-water, formed the area or 
floor, which was covered over with mats. 

♦* The end opposite the door was occupied by tw6 
Bteps, each four feet long, raised only ten inches above 
the ground, and covered with a carpet of blue cloth. 

•* M. de Repentigny found the king sitting on one 
of these steps. On the arrival of the general the 
Bur-Salum ar^se, advanced towards iiim, and taking 
him by the hand, made him sit down at his right side 
on the step contiguous to his own. 

** After some compliments, and assurances of mutual 
friendship and regard, M. de Repentigny arose, and 
returned to Sandene the cap or crown, which he had 
left in his possession the preceding evening. The king 
Wgged the general to place it on his head, which was 
done; this occasioned several circumstances, which 
interested the spectators, and the king after having 
commanded silence, addressed the general in the fol- 
lowing words : 

* I see you in my house in the presence of the great 
people of my kingdom, and 1 see you with pleasure* 
You wish to sp'eak to me ; address me with the same 
confidence, and the same freedom as you would your 
own brother ; tell me what you wish, and I will hear 
tbee with attention ; if thy desires be such as can be 
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^complishedy and are advantageous to my xu>blcs an4 
my people, who hear thee, they shall be satisfied. I 
love, I esteem you, and fed {or you all the afiection 
•fa brother.' 

" These words were translated to M. de Repetitigny 
by his interpreter, after which the general spgke in hk 
turn ; he entered immediately on the treaty of alliance, 
which was the object of his voyage ; the king replied* 
that so important an afifair must be discussed in public* 
in presence of the principal chiefs of the country, and 
the people ; he therefore ordered that on the following 
morning, there should be a general meeting. 

*' These states-general were held* in a large plac«| 
belonging to the royal village. The treaty of alliance 
was discussed, and resolved upon ; and after a few 
other particular conferences had taken plac«, which 
lasted five days, the articles were ratified. 

** This treaty was written on two separate columns, 
the one in Arabic by the Marabouht, who spoke and 
w rote this langiiage, and the other in French, by the 
general's secretary; of this authentic document, there 
was a duplicate made, each of which was joined by the 
Bur Salum, and M. de Repentigny. 

*^ After this the two treaties were placed on a mat 
between the king and the general, each of whom having 
their right hand placed on the two original papers, con. 
taining this assurance of mutual alliance and frieodshipi 
swore to observe them inviolably. 

'' All the chiefs of the country of Salum, and all the 
people who accompanied M. de Repentigny repeated the 
same vita voce ; and the whole assemblage in the halJ^ 
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testified their satisfaction by loud and reiterated accla- 
mations. 

" Sandene once more commanded silence ; he gav* 
one copy of the treaty to the general and the other he 
placed in his bosom, beneath his tunic. The three 
'principal conditions of this convention were the entire 
cession of the island of Kasthiambee to France ; that 
•the French nation should alone be admitted into the 
•states of Salum, and to establish a factory at Kiawer." 

Kyahour, which in the maps is denoted by the name 
of Kiawer, is a large village, the population of which is 
more than seven thousand individuals; it is situated 
nearly under the third meridian, thirty minutes East of 
the island of Ferro, about thirty six leagues to the East 
of Cahone, and seven leagues from the right bank of the 
Gambia, and from a little port in that river, which also 
bears the name of Kiawer. 

During the time of the ancient India Company, who- 
were almost sovereigns of the whole commerce belong- 
ing to the government of the Senegal, who used their 
privilege with equal judgment, grandeur, and generosity^ 
and. who in every quarter which they frequented, ren- 
dered the French name honoured and respected, Kial 
wer was one of the most celebrated slave markets in 
the western part of Africa, to the North of the line. 
The Manding merchants who were formerly denoted by 
the appellation of Ghineus, arrived there from the 
interior of the country bringing with them numerous 
chains of slaves. 

Every thing that the upper part of the course of the 
' Gambia could offer for commerce, was at* that •tim*- 
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at tlie disposal of France. The India Company had a 
considerable factory at Joar, between the village of 
Kiawer and the port ; and the trade which they there 
carried on in slaves, gold, elephant's teeth, wax, and 
raw hides, formed very considerable articles of profit. 

The misforfUnes of the seven year's war, the peace 
1763, and the fall of the ancient India Company, lost 
to France all the advantages which she ^possessed in the 
Gambia, and in the states of the Bur-Salum ; but the 
treaty concluded in 1785 by M. de Repcntigny, with 
the Bur-Salum Sandene, enabled us once more to trade 
with the prince and inhabitants of this rich country ; 
to extend our connections along the right bank of the 
Gambia, as far as the sources of this river; and also to 
reach by this road the interior countries of Africa. 
The country of Salum is very fertile and well populated ; 
hi inhabitants are sensible and courageous; the prince 
is rich, and is the only king in these western regions, 
who maintains his rank with a kind of shew, dignity, 
and magnificence. 

The territory of the lolofs which formerly extended 
^ far as the Gambia, now terminates at the souther^ 
frontiers of Salunp. 

Before speaking of the Handings, who possess thfc 
northern banks of this last-mentioned river, we will 
subjoin, in addition to the observations already made 
relative to the lolof nation, a view of their numerical 
system, and an extract from the vocabulary of their 
language. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
TUl KITMERICAL SYSTEM OF THE lOLOT KATIOF, 

A summary view of their artthmetic^^Extract from the vocabu* 
lary of their language. 

The lolof negroes arc distinguished from all the other 
black nations of western Africa to the north of the line, 
by a fine, brilliant, and pure black colour ; by a noble 
and impressive form ; by a character naturally disposed 
to benevolence and virtue ; and by an high opinion of 
the excellence and remote antiquity of their origin. It 
has already been observed, that this nation occupies 
between the Senegal and the Gambia, and between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the seventh westdVn meridian of the 
island of Ferro, a territory of four thousand eight hun« 
ch-ed square leagues ; it has likewise been noticed, that 
they have remained united amongst themselves without 
afiy foreign admixture, and that a number of very pro- 
bable circumstances concur to establish the purity and 
antiquity of their race. 

The numerical system which they have preserved in 
a^l its simplicity is very remarkable. 

Among the lolofs the science of arithmetic has not 
only remained in its infancy, but it even yet remains ia 
its very cradle* 
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f These negroes count by quinquennial periods^ and 
thqu^ they are contiguous to the Moors, who follow 
the A brabic system of numeration; they have never 
adopted the decuple progression, which all men with a 
uniformity not surprising, have chosen for constructing 
their numerical system* 

In the western countries of Africa, therefore, and 
principally among the lolofs, we may observe the most 
ancient traces of arithmetic ; for the epoch when this 
science included only the quinquennial manner^ must 
have been anterior to that, when man already a little 
accustomed to the exercise of his reason, found the 
decimal period, indubitably connected with the number 
of fingers on his hands. 

Yet man was created with two hands, and wixh fiv* 
Angers on each. How then did it happen, that when 
•he first endeavoured to ^ount, he did not ground his 
calculations on the number of his fingers ? This is a 
very natural objection. 

But if we throw our ideas to the earliest ages of 
human existence, we may perhaps imagine, that maa 
just emerging from the hands of his Creator, and yet 
«irople, pure, and uncontaminated, having only two 
hands for all the necessaries of liie, assigned to each of 
ihem its particular functions ; the right haiid was de- 
.voted to all the noble, and honest occupations, whiJle 
the left perfocmed every base and ignoble ofiice. * 



♦ This supposition carries with 4t little probability 
and less ingenuity. In thos^ primitive ages of mankind 
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From hence the preference obtained by the one over 
the other; from hence the pre-eminence of the right 
hand over the left ; and from hence perhaps it arose, 
that when the first men became united in society, and 
felt the want of a system of numeration, all their eleva- 
ted and noble thoughts being naturally associated -with 
the right hand^ the five fingers of this hand became the 
foundation of their numerical- system ; and the quin- 
quennial period, has therefore, doubtless, been the &rst 
liasis of the science of arithmetic* 



nvfaen man was pure and immaculate, and his wants but 
few, and easily supplied, it may be supposed that his 
kands were adequate to every thing required ; and it is 
A puerile conjecture, to suppose that in those times of 
almost native innocence there should be found any 
•ccupations which, comparsftively speaking, could h% 
considered as ignoble or unworthy. It would be diffi» 
cult I believe for our author to point out, or even to 
faint on supposition the nature and quality of those 
offices which belonged to the right hand, and thosa 
which belonged to the left ; for there ought and must 
be a very obvious distiiiction between them, that could 
induce this primitive race of mankind, to attach ideas 
of grand uer and superiority to the one» and of baseness 
and vulgarity to the other. The opinion is in fact too 
refined, and the shfgularity which our author seems to 
have discovered must rather be sought for in the slow 
progreision of human knowledge than in that discri- 
lainatian which ht bi»Aisifni4 1^ it.-^£^r« 

a 
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The lolofs have retained the prejudice which ascribes 
a pre-eminence of the right hand over the left, in the 
same manner as they have preserved, the habit 6f 
counting by the quinquennial period. 



K VIEW OP THE lOLOF 


SYSTEM OF H 


Ben 


One 


Yar 


Two 


Niet 


Three 


Nianet \ 


Four 


Gurum 


Five 


Gurum-beii 


Six 


Gurum-yar 


Seven 


Gurum-niet 


Eight 


Gurum-niant 


Nine 


Fuc 


Ten 


Fuc-ac-ljcn 


Eleven 


Fuc-ac-yar 


Twelve 


Fuc-ac-iiii-t 


, Thirteeit 


Fuc-ac-nianct 


Fourteen 


Fuc-ac-gurum 


Fifteen 


Fuc-ac-gurum-ben 


Sixteen 


Fuc-ac-gurum-yar 


Seventeen 


Fuc-ac-gurum-nient 


Eighteen 


Fuc-ac gurum-nianct 


Nineteen 


Nitt 


Twenty 


Nitt-ac-ben 


Twenty-one 


Nitt-ac-gurum 


Twenty-five 


Nitt-ac«gurum-beji 


Twenty-six 


TOL. II. 


K 
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Fancvcr 

Fanever-ac-ben 

Fanever-ac-gurum 

Fanever-ac-gurum-ben 

Nianet-fuc 

Nianet«fuc-ac-ben 

Nianet-fuc-ac*gurum 

Nianet*fuc-ac-guruin.ben 

Gurum fuc 

Gurum fuc ac-ben 

Gurum- ben- fuc 

Gurum ben-fuc-ac-ben 

Gurum-yar-fuc 

Gurum-yar-fuc ac-ben 

Gurum-niet-fuc 

Gurum-niet-fuc-ac-b<»n 

Giirum-nianet-fuc 

Gurum-nianet-fuc-ac-ben 

lemer 

Temer-ac-ben 

Yar-Temcr 

Niet-Temer 

Nianet-temer 

Gurum-temer 

Gurum* ben-tcmer 

Gurum-yar-temer 

Gurura-niet-temer 

Gurum- nianet-temer 

Gunn 

Gunn-ac-temer 

Gunn ac-yar-temer, &c. 



Thirty 

Thirty-one 

Thirty-five 

Thirty-six 

Forty 

Forty- one 

Forty-five 

Forty- six 

Fifty 

Fifty -one 

Sixty 

Sixty -one 

Seventy 

Seventy-one 

Eighty 

Eighty-one- 

Ninety 

Ninety-one 

Hundred 

Hundred and one 

Two-hundred 

Three-hundred 

Four-hundred 

Five-hundred . 

Six-hundred 

Seven-hundred 

Eight -hundred 

Nine-hundred 

One-thousand 

Eleven-hundred 

Twelve-hundred, Sec* 
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It is evident that this system of numeration is merely 
a perpetual repetition df the period of the first £ve 
numbers, and its primitive simplicity! becomes very 
complicated after the numbers have exceed the first 
ten. 

The attachment of the lolofs to their ancient arfth- 
mettc> has no reference to the impossibility^ of compre- 
hend]!^ their general system of decuple arithmetic, but 
rather ta the long established use of the ancient ideas, 
and customs of their race. 

These people perform with rapidity some complicated 
calculations, by substituting for vocal arithmetic, a 
method of calculating materially, which is performed 
either by signs or the motions of the five fingers of the 
right hand : and all their bargains, however, consider- 
able they may be, are made by the fingers of this hand 
alone, and without any written signs for they do not 
JEtiown how to write either their language, or the num* 
bers of their numerical system. 

Their language is poor, but it is soft and agreeable. 
The loiof women speak it carelessly, and as their voice 
possesses certain inflections of a voluptuous softness, 
this sonorous language acquires in their mouths a grace- 
ful! and tender character. 

Some Arabic words, have doubtless become incor- 
porated with it ; and we may also observe in it a ftw 
Portuguese words but these examples are very rare/ 
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XXTRACT FROH TUB laLOr TOCABULA&T. 



I-Jilla 


God 


Assaman 


The heaven 


Ghin^ 


The devil 


Burhum safam 


The -sun 


jBurhum safara liQnn 


The moou 


Bail 


Father* 


Sama bail 


My father 


D^ 


Mother 


Saman ih 


My mothw 


Gour 


Man 


Digu^n 


Woman 


Bak gour 


Brother 


Sama rak gour 


My brother 


R^k digu^n 


Sister 


iSam^ rak digucn 


My sister 


Ourouss 


Gold 


IJop 


Head 


S^ma bop 


]^Iy hpad 


l^roin 


The tongue 


^amq. giiemin 


My mouth 


Baccane 


The nose 



The lolpfs swear by saying " ak ^o fftahjoccan/*' whick 

m^afts, by my nose. That is their mijst, gpncral mod^ 
of allegation. 

Raffet Pretty 

Raffetna She is pretty 

Raffetinga You are pretty 

Ak raffet How pretty she i« 
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3<mro« 


Bread 


0ock 


Water 


Guoi^ 


The teeth 


Lokoo 


The arm 


Baram 


Thefingeit 


Birr 


The belly 


J6kim 


The beard 


Bouthitt 


The bowek 


Hyap 


Flesh 


Caor 


Hair 


Nyac 


The elbow 


Houp 


Thethight 


Laniai 


The tongue 


Diguenbhir 


A fat woman 


Gabour 


A bad woman 


Opp^ 


Sick 


Oppena 


I am sick 


Kiaco 


Hot 


Kiaco na 


It is hot 


Lionn 


Cold 


Sangara 


Brandy 


Bi 


Wina 7 ^ 


Mai man bi 


Give me lOBie wiat 


Tamaka 


Tobacco 


Fettel 


Muekctt 


Diasi 


. Sabf» 


Toulhabe 


WiHt^ 


lolof 


Black 


Bachna 


Good 


Bahout 


Bad 



ioi 
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Amena khuell There is a man of ^pjri^ 

Barengha lAi^JV i You have a great^p^l: 9^ 

spirit . ' [ 

(Bur) This ^td ^s, equally employed in de^tingja 
ehief, a king, % savei:e*jn, or a master. The loJpf 
negroes say, Burb^Iohf, i^ or Burh-I-Iolof. Tljey c^U 
the king of Sal^, Burt^tHum^ and the gover^QF. o^ l^#^ 
Senegal Burhum-dar^ ^ { 



Dionn 


•r 


Butter 


Sann 


*')U.' 


Milk 


Guenar 


«/;;,- ..■ 


Hen 


Cankuet 


J .-y.^n .. I 


Duck 


Guienn 


r.QX. -/ *-'> ■ i\ 


Tisb 


Nack ; 


Wi'A'Orf L.'.' '. 


Ox 


Bamni 




Pig 


Guie 


A.\; wr . 


Elephant 


Schaglc 


W.. 


Tiger 


Bouki 


;o.'' 2/ r 


Wolf 


Gaulhinn 


t .i 


Ostrich 


Zedre 


V >.-.:?! 


Sheep ' 


Ghcnapp 


t*.». i# 


Horse 


-Pha%,xiir dfflov. '.n 'j."> 


Goat 



Sottio. This thfiiW»6'P^ a small soaped stipk^oncfof 
the extremities of >TlMl^b:i5 made into a little brqph with 
which the lolof wogKSP,^ perpetually rub theiri t^^, 
in order to keep then|>flf<rfcct and white. 



Vina 


ji-juj 


Iron 


Dough 


i ''Oi'y 


Pen 


Bomena 


u 'i 


Blind 


Folgar 


f- 


; Public festivai 


Doug-houl 




Millet 
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Biircna 


Much 


Glaalh 


A canoe 


Poough ;, 


Cannon 


Smagalla . , 


Quiver 


Toffi 


To spit 


Faik 


To dance . 


DoDgoham 


To sit down 


Sangona 


To bathe 


Ouhai 


To sing 


Thei 


To-day 


Elleck 


To-morrow 


GarenaoaBUpfili; 


After to-moixow. 


^m^ . - . ., 


r Ypsterday 


Mingaetto 


It rains 


Denadeno . i; ^ 


It thundery 


Garallun > 


. 1 A tree 


Sc-unn 


, [ Marriage 


Nann 


To drint' 


Leek ou lec^nupi^ 


To eat 


Benhuli 


Aday 


Guiarfaun^ 


) Two months 


Me^h^t 


Three yeara. 


Bhemnkhisn 


This instant 


Meek 


To-morrow 


Loll , 


Extremely 


Sama rafetnaloiil^ 


She is extremely peetlji 


Houss 


Unlucky 


Kass f 


Injury , 


Kainn 


i I do not know 


Dhyarakio ( 


; Good d^ 


Dhyarakio-sambaj 


A Good day sir . 
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i)hy«nigonal 

Fhanandhiam 

Dhya m^a 

D'hiamedai 

Quaa 

Dhyett 

Dhyapab 

Kahihfil 

D'amehel 

Ghoyend6 

Ghuyall 

Soopena mann 

Lak nondem^ d ocami 

Diapol 

Gueoum nala 

Benguena 

Bougouma 

Bouguena leek 

BoQguena nanii 

Denala diock teff 

Diock ma qui! 

Jalla denala dencU 

Paka 

Ouakandi 

DoQinott ooakatWK 

Kail^lbi 

Dongui 

Barravin 

Sognba 

PalU 

Geunap^ 



Good evening 

Good night 

How do yott 4# 

Very wcU 

Yei 

No 

Take 

Come here 

Go your ways 

To buy 

To sell 

Dost thou love me f 

Willyott takeawaUff 

Take 

Ithankthet 

I will 

I will not 

I wish to eat 

I wish to drink 

I willgjye you thai 

Give me that 

God will reward yo« 

A poignard ' 

Ah<^x 

The key oK box 

A dog 

A feather 

A bar of iroft 

Lame 

One eyed . 

A cat 
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Doghol 

Brum 

Faw 

Ncgueman 

Longa-kalat 

Sopenata tie somo kpll 

Oaa quell 

Danadem 

Mangadelo 

Guesuala 

Menguendelo 

Fatcne kolaco 

Baniman toubabile 

Maniman 

Maniman bi 

Bougena doi 

Soma top denameti 

Niatar la^ diar 

So 

Se 

Dcguyor 

Qui ammoy 

Giiinder 

Guial 

D^genga lolof 

Niata houacton guipe 

Oubol bountonbour 

Buanane man jour 

Loung a houche 



To cut 
Copper 
A horse 
To hop 
What art thou thinking of ^ 
I love thee with all my heart 
Go down 
I am going 
I am about to return 
I see you 
I sleep 
I recollect 
LjBt me alone 
Give me 

Give me some wioc 
I wish to begin 
I have the head ache 
How much did that cost ? 
Some milt 
Marriage 
To the right 
To the left . 
To buy 
To sell 

Can you speak lolof f 
What is o'clock ? 
Shut the door 
Shew me the way 
What didst thou say ? 
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From this small rtuinber of words some general idea 
may be formed of the lolof language, which though soft 
and agreable, appeared to me as rude and unformed as 
tfbeir arithmetic. 

The negroes have three kinds of compliments with 
WEich they salute each other when they meet. They 
take hold of the right hand, and in tho morning address 
you with dhyaraliio hiameca sabaye kianuendeUe sagkuihas 
M dome ghmam ; which signifies Good day ; iow do you 
io f yourfMther^yottr mother, and ckildrtn, aretkeyatt 
tpeUf 

After mid-day, instead of <%araibOy which is good 
day, they say dheranghumido, and afterwards the same 
words as in the morning* In the eyening their saluta- 
tion is dherangkuenguo. 

I shall here conclude my observations on a language 
which is doubtless very ancient ; and which, rode as il 
is, may nevertheless present to those whose studies are 
of this nature, many very interesting data* 
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CHAP. XIX. 

TUB RIVIBR OAMBEA> VUJ.6ARLT CALLED THAT 
or GAMBIA. 

TAe day of St. Mary^-^Of the mouiA of the GamSia^-^om ge^ 
neral ideas relative to this river — lu sources traced to the 
North side of the mountains of Kong — Of the Manding coun* 
try — The Mandings have formed several hingdom on the 
right banh of the Gambiay and on some parts of the Ufi 
hank — Nature of the soil through which the river fiows — Mo» 
tive of my residence in that country^-^f the English fort St» 
James — State of the English commerce, in this river , in 1 7 86— » 
Kingdom of Barra — Of Alhreda — Re-estahlishment of a 
French factory in this village, and advantages which may 
result from it .-^^f some drcunistances relative to the negom 
ciations and interviews to which this establishment gave rise, 
with the hingof Barra, and the regent of this little hingdom. 

Attxr having passed the coasts of the Bur-Salum» 
and doubled the western point of the island of Bententt, 
we steered nearly South-east, and the corvette called 
tfce Rossignol, commanded by the Chevalier de Brach, 
in which I had embarked, entered on the 2d of Aprili 
1786, into the bay which precedes the mouth of 
the Gambra, or as it is called by us, that of the 
Gambia. 
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This bay, which may be called the bay <rf St. Mary, 
in order to distinguish it from the river which is en- 
tered after crossing it, is fifteen leagues in depth, by 
nearly seven leagues in width. 

Its opening is denoted by Cape St. Mary to th^ 
South, and the island of Birds {Vile aux oiseaux) to 
the North. It must be navigated with great caution, 
on account of the numerous sand and mud banks which 
render its bottom very unequal ; but a channel, which 
with a breadth of twelve hundred toises, has con- 
stantly seven or nine fathoms water, and which flows 
upwards of three thousand toises, leads to the mouth 
of the river, which the natives calH Gambra. 

This mouth is more than two leagues in breadth, and 
Js denoted to the North by the point of Barra, «Jid to 
the South by that of Banguiou, 

As soon as these two points are passed, the breadth 
of the river is near six leagues, after which it dimi- 
nishes. Towards the village of Albr&da, and off the 
English fort James, it is little more than a league ; 
but this considerable breadth it preserves, together 
with a great'depth of water, as far as Pisania, which 
is one of the principal English establishments, situated 
in Upper Yani, nearly eighty leagues from the sea. 
Merchant vessels proceed as far as this extensive fac- 
tory, where the tide is still very perceptible. 

According to the geographical observations, relative 
to the interior of Africa, published by Major Rennell, , 
in the name of the African Society, . formed at London 
for the purpose of facilitating discoveries in the central 
countries of this part of the world, the sources of tbt 

2 
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Gamljia are situated nearly under the !!• 6' North la- 
titude, on the northern side of the great western 
chain, of the mountains of the moon, which at that 
time were called the chain of the mountains of Kong ; 
and nearly a hundred and thirty leagues distant from a 
celebrated city of the same name, which is also 
placed to. the North of these mountains, under the 
eleventh parallel, and three hundred direct leagues from 
the sea. 

Th« Manding country, or the natal territory of the 
nation of that name, is situated between the sources of 
the Gambia, and the town of Kong ; and between the 
ientk and fourteenth parallel. 

The real extent of this interior territory is not yet 
well knowh ; but the Manditig country must form a 
very considerable and powerful state, if we judge from 
its celebrity, its conquests, and its extensive connec* 
tions with the eastern and western countries of Africa, 
to the North of the line. 

From this mountainous and elevated part of Africa, 
descended those Manding colonies who conquered Bam- 
bouk, an^ ti.e banks of the Gambia, from Jts source 
as far as the sea. Oo the right bank of this river, 
these colonics have founded many petty kingdoms, of. 
which the most celebrated are those of Barra, Kolla^ 
Badibou, and Upper and Lower Yani. On the left 
bank of the river, the Manding establishments arc less 
frequent, and more distinct, and there is likewise a 
mixture of various races. 

The Gambia, between Barraconda above Pisaaia, 

Yin,. II. I* 
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and the sea, runs through a very low countr)', and its 
course is sinuous, and gives rise to a number of isles. 

Between Pisania and the sea, the bottom of the river 
is deep and mudily, and the countries which it waters 
are marshy, but nevertheless fertile and populous. Its 
banks are ornamented with wild filberts, partly sub- 
merged during the flood tides, and the lower branches 
of which are loaded \yith oysters of a larger size, and 
much fatter. than those known in Europe; but their 
taste is too sweet and insipid. 

The great isles of the river, as well as the woods 
which cover part of its banks, are full of elephants, 
and a number of wild and ferocious animals; and 
Hippopotami and Caymans inhabit its waters jn great 
abundance. The river also abounds in several sorts 
offish. 

If agriculture were to be adopted on the banks of 
^his river, and a part of the immense forests with 
whidi they are covered, was destroyed, and the groumt 
cultivated, the countries watered by the Gambia would 
become wholesome, and soon produce in profusion the 
most valuable articles* 

It is peculiarly in these countries, that any well ar- 
ranged and regularly conducted attempts of civiliza- 
tion, by England or France, would soon be attended 
with the greatest success. 

To collect the best possible accounts relative, to the 
Gambia, to the countries through which it flows, to 
the commerce aflbrded by its navigation, and to that 
carried oii by the English in 1786; to give activity to 
our rights in this river ; tp treat with the chiefs of the 
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kingdom of Barra, concerning the re establishment of 
a French factory at Albreda ; to stipulate for recipro** 
cal condit;ons, which might secure the permanence of 
this factory, and to determine on the extent of ground 
which it should occupy: all these points were included 
in the object of my mission to this beautiful river, and 
the motive of my residence in it at two different pe- 
riods ; for we entered it a second time on our return 
from Sierra Leona. 

But before speakmg of our commercial affairs, whicb 
at that period were reduced almost to nothing, it is 
proper to mention those of the English, whose right! 
and power were much more extensire than our own, 
and whose commerce was consequently very adran- 
tageous. 

There is in the Chronicles ef Normandy, and ia 
•ome other works relative to the commerce of France, 
traditions yet existing, which give to the Normans, 
and particularly to the merchants of Dieppe, the ho* 
nour of having discovered the Gambia in 1390, and 
establishing there the first commercial house. 

The Portuguese iafterwards possessed themselves of 
this river ; it next fell into the hands of the English, 
who constructed in 1686, on a rock-bank in the middle 
of the river, and about nine leagues from its mouth, a 
square fort of brick-work, flanked with four bastions, 
and it was called fort James, in honour of King James, 
yftho had just ascended the English throne. Four year* 
aTter its construction, King James lost the battle of 
the Boyne, and with it a throne, on which the Stuaita 
could D^ver again hold the royal sceptre, . « 

L 2 
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The r»rk of which this fort was constructed, fe)rin*<l 
ft trapea^um of seventy toises in length, by thirty-six of 
medkl breadth* Three of its angles are defended by 
drcular batteiies, near the edge of the water^ each of 
fhem having eight embrasures. 

The fort occupies the middle of this trapeiium ; its 
four interior lines are not each of ihem more than fif- 
teen toises long, which gives a surface of two hundred 
and twenty- five toises, which are occupied by quarters 
for the governor and the officers; by a cistern, an 
oven, a powder magazine, some other repositories^ and 
guard-houses. 

The curtains of this fort, which have no platforin, 
are each of them six toises m length, whilst the extent 
of a flank, and the face of a bastion^ ki eleven toises* 
Yhe soldiers' houses, those d* the negroes, the forges^ 
;^nd the artilleiy.stores oc?ctfpy the exterior of the fort, 
which would have been better if constructed on a cir« 
€uiar pko. 

In 1695, theCovnt de Genes, commanding a French 
squadron, took fort James, and chased the English 
from the Gambia : but by the peace of Ryswick, they 
«>btained re-possession of it in l6'97. In 1703, M. de la 
Roque again expelled them, and ruined their fort and 
ketones. Other similat vicissitudes continued to tak^ 
place till, in 1779, fort James was once more takrii 
by M. de Pontdeveze, a naval oAPicht, who was in- 
structed to destroy all the English estaDlihlur.ont's on the 
coasts of Africa. In 178$, 1 had an opjxirtunity of 
observing the exactitude with which this excellent of* 
Hcer had executed his orders; for there was notv 
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cither at fort James, or at fort Bence, in the river of 
Sierra Leona, a single principal wall which was not 
conipletely battered. 

The respective rights of France and England to the 
Gambia, was decided very much to our disadvantage 
by the peace of 1783. Previous to this, we enjoyed 
the liberty of navigating every part of it ; but our pri«» 
vileges were then restricted to the lower part of its 
course, comprized between its mouth, and fort James, 
and our vessels dare not proceed beyond the line of 
this fort. 

The English being thus masters of the navigation of 
the Gambia, from this point of demarcation, as far as 
its sources, formed a considerable number of establish^ 
ments on both its banks ; and according to the account!^ 
which I was enabled to procure in \7S6, the advan* 
tages of their ccmmerce in this river, during the three 
first months of that year, and the whole of 178 '^^ 
might amount to nearly six millions of francs. 

Albreda, which is situated between the line of de« * 
marcation maintained by fort James, and the mouth 
of the river, naturally offers itself as an eligible spot 
for the establishment of a principal French factory. 
This large village has, from time iniiTu?morial, been m 
French possession ; the ancient India Company had an' 
establishment there,, and the Mandings of the kingdom, 
of Barra have always manifested toward^s us a friendly 
disposition. 

. This kingdom, situated on the right bank, and at the 

mouth of the Gambia, is bounded to the North by the 

L. 3 
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itates of flor-Safum and Kollar ; to the West by the 
Ocean ; to the South by the river ; ami to the East by 
the territory of Badihou. 

The extent of the states of the king of Barra is not 
more than eigl\teen leagues in length, by fourteen of 
medial breadth, which gives a surface of two hundred 
and fifty square leagues ; but the lands of this little 
state are fertile, its villages are numerous and extcn«* 
rive, its inhabitants possess an active and sensible dis* 
position extremely well adapted to commerce, and 
its population is estimated at two hundred thousand 
individuals. 

The kingdoms of Barra, of Kollar, and of Badibou, 
were founded by the first of those Manding culonies, 
which descended from the sources of the river, to esta- 
blish themselves towards its .nouth. ' The Mandings of 
the Gambia have preserved the tradition of this event, 
and relate in the following manner : 

About the commencement of the tenth year of the 
Hegira, Amari-Sonko, a celebrated Manding warrior, 
descended from the interior of Africa, at the head of 
more than twenty thousand armed men, and followed 
by a great number of women and Marabouhts ; he ra- 
vaged all the norlhern coasts of the Gambia, arrived 
towards the mouth of that river, where he fought many 
battles with the king of Salum, and finally remained 
conqueror of the tenitories of Barra, of Kollar, and 
of Badibou. 

lie was compelled to wage war many yeal^ before he 
could remain the peaceful possessor of the countries 
which he had conquered ; but with the help of rein* 
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Ibrccmetifs, which reached him from the Manding 
conntry, he was enabled tp support himself* 

This founder of the earliest Manding colonies^ which 
established themselves -on the banks of the Gambia, was 
at once an intrepid warrior, a good politician, and an 
able mcrchaitt. This brave man knew how to obtain th#^ 
protection of the Europeans who frequented the river j 
and in exchange fur the captives and gold which he sold 
them, he procured sabres, fusils, bullets, and powder^ 
by which means he rendered himself formidable to^ the 
lolofs and the Bur-Salum, an.l compelled this prince ta 
grant him irrevocably the possession of his conquests, 
which at his death he divided between his three sons. 

The kingdom of Barra was ^ven to the eldest, whose 
descendants still hold the regal power ; the family of 
the eldest son of Amari-Sonko is divided into five 
branches, and the eldest of each branch reigns succes- 
sively. At the time when I was at Albreda, the pre- 
sumptive heir was a negro named Sonko-Ari, a cousin 
of the reigning monarch. 

This king was twenty-six years of age, possessing a 
physiognomy at once dull, stupid, and ridiculous j 
his conduct and his reasonings were absurd, and his 
Kfe intemperate. 

He passed his whole day surrounded with a crowd 
ef young men, singers, dancers, and all the buffoons of 
the country: in short, to give a complete idea of this 
preposterous nionarch, I will just observe, that he 
used to get drunk with the common sailors, who all 
endeavoured, for their own diversion, to make him 
ilrink till he was completely intoxicated. 
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From the first months of his reign, the people were 
well aware that he knew not how to govern ; they did 
not> however cashier him ; they willingly left him his 
title of king. " Let him reign," said they, *^ in his 
royal inclosure, with his favourites ; let him command- 
his slaves, his dancers, and his concubines ; but he 
cannot conduct our concerns with wisdom, therefore 
he must have a guardian/' And notwithbtanding the 
endeavours of a party in his favour, at the head of 
which was the Alkier of Albreda, the family of the 
king, the chiefs of the villages, and the people as- 
sembled together and nominated, to direct the govertt.- 
ment of the country, Ali-Sonko, uncle of the mad 
king, who was declared and acknowledged regent of 
the kingdom of Barra, with the whole sovereign au- 
thority. 

In 1786, AU-Sonko had governed this kingdom fov 
seven years, and with all the wisdom, prudence, and 
^irit of an enlightened European* 

He was then sixty.five years of age, of a tall, up-, 
right, and majestic stature. His physiognomy was 
regular and agreeable, and beamed with spirit and de- 
liberation, such as in general distinguishes the Man- , 
ding nation ; his countenance was unfurrowed with, 
wrinkles; his eyes were large and lively, and his well- 
formed mouth was still ornamented with the fine^t 
teeth ; his estimable character was replete with benevo- 
lence and energy : ia short, every thing in this negra 
prince bespoke a superiority^ and all his actions wejr«. 
guided by wisdoio. 
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Wis deportrntnt was always grave and serious, but 
still interesting, and even sometimes gay ; when pleased, 
he expressed ^is satisfaction merely by a soft, gentle 
smile. He loved Firenchmen, and was sensible of ge- 
nerous conduct, and disposed to friendship. 

I recdived many unequivocal proofs of this during my 
residence in the Gambia, and in the frequent concerns 
which I had with him, when stipulating conditions re* 
lative to the re -establishment of a factory at Albreda ; 
■ in the whole of which negociations, I had constant oc- 
casion to praise his prudence and loyalty. 

Extremely pure in his manners, and a scrupulous 
observer of the Mahometan religion, the first rays of 
tb» morning tun found him r^^nlarfy every day pros- 
tralfed in his garden, with his face towards the east, 
iurrounded by his women, his children, andliis slave*, 
by whom he was tenderly beloved, celebrating with great 
^ievotion the morning prayer. 

Albreda, situated, as already observed, on the north- 
ern bank of the Gambia to the North-east of, and n 
thousand toises distant from, the English fort James, ii 
a lai^e village, belonging to the kingdom of Barra, 
composed of more than twelve hundred houses, with a 
population, including free negroes, slaves, and captives, 
of seven thousand individuals of both sexes and all 
af^es. Such was it estimated at in i786. 

This village occupies along the banks of the river, a 
surface of more than six hundred toises by a breadth 
almost equal ; it is divided into streets, crossways, and 
iquares; all the inclosurcs arc walled rouftd with wood 
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covered with straw ; the quarters arc surrounded with 
strong palisades. 

The Manding negroes of the Gambia in general 
construct their^ huts n^uch more solidly and commo- 
diously than the lolofs. The huts at Albreda are almost 
always square, consisting of a ground floor constructed 
in wood, and the spaces between the beams are filled 
up with an argillaceous earth, very calculous and 
compact; both the interior and exterior sides arc co*. 
vered with the same earth, about six inches in thick<^ 
ness ; and this clay well laid on, soon assumes the 
hardness and solidity of bricks baked in the sun, and 
resists for a long time the injuries of the weather; the 
roof is likewise constructed in carpentry, and covered 
with millet or rice-straw • 

Such is the manner in which all huts belonging to fret 
negroes are built ; while those inhabited by slaves are 
made round. 

Ali-Sonko,regent of the kingdom of Barra, lived at 
Albreda, and occupied an extensive spot at the easterly 
extremity of the village. 

To the North, there are two large places separated 
and divided from the rest, and both inclosed by a 
double row of stakes eight feet in height ; one of these 
contains the repositories, where each family keeps ita 
store of millet, maize, rice, and other articles of sub- 
sistence. These magazines have doors, and a sort of 
wooden locks, the forms and secrets of which are va^ 
rious. The other place is the burying ground, and is 
planted with trees, which are almost always in leaf. 
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There are here a kind of mausolca, which are preserved 
with great attention, for the Man dings honour the me- 
mory of their ancestors, and have a great respect for 
the tombs of their fathers.* Both these enclosures 



• Let this simple trait in the character of those 
whom we denominate barbarous raise the crimson blush 
of guilty and rouse the burning throbs of a loaded 
conscience, in the miscreants still living, who polluted 
their hands with the sacred ashes of their forefathers, 
their kindred, and their friends. Will posterity believe 
it, that a nation, calling themselves refined, polished, 
and humane ; that a nation, always boasting of its 
mercy and forbearance ; that a nation presuming to 
.arraign the acts of other crowi^, .and stigmatizing 
as sanguinary, the conduct of other kingdoms, should 
themselves have ravaged the silent grave : torn up the 
mouldering remains of departed worth, of deceased in- 
nocence and lamented genius. Such acts, such dia- 
bolical acts, have been perpetrated by the Great Na^ 
Hon ; by Frenchmen who dare to hold their heads up 
in civilized society; it is, in the remembrance of every 
one ; it lives in the detestation, in the horror of every 
civilized bosom ; it stands recorded in the anathemas 
of cotemporary virtue and feeling; it is engrafted in 
the page of history, and can never be forgotten. Oh ! 
shameless barbarity, that could wreak thy sanguinary 
vengeance on the unoffending food of the sepulchre! 
Oh I ' impious villains, that could tear with sacriligious 
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are regularly watched by guards atppoioled Ibr that 
purpose. 

hands, perhaps, thy own son or daughter, or wife or 
faUittr, from the sacred repository of the dead ! 

But even amid thy own agents of anarchy and blood- 
^led, there was yet to be found one who possessed the 
genuine feelings of human nature ; * there was yet to 
he found one, who dared to lift his voice against thy 
execrable acts ; and to espouse the cause of insulted 
virtue and humanity. He spoke with just indignation 
at thy barbarities. 

" Tom and mangled by the murderous sword, these 
sad remains of human nature are scattered about like 
the ashes of the vilest malefactor, uncertain whether 
any hospitable hands will collect the scattered frag* 
ments : without hope, that future generations will kno^♦' 
the place where they once lay." 

Such a violation of the most natural and predomi- 
nant feelings of the human heart, must eternally stig- 
matize the nation that could sufifer such atrocities. 
The hope, that in death i¥e shall mingle our dust with 
those whom we have loved in this world, has prevailed 
in every man, and in every country, from the earliest 



* M. Guillon-Pastel, author of a beautiful and ener* 
getic work, entitled, ** Sur U rtspect du aux tomieeux ei 
pAndtcencc da inhumations aUiuUes,*^ The above extract is 
taken from it, and it merits the attention of every se<* 
rious reader, 
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Under the supreme authority of Ali-Sonko, the vil- 
Igtge of Albreda was governed by a chief denominated 
the grand alkier, because he was the first or principal 
alkier of the state, and he had under him inferior 
officers. 

Such is the order of police in all the villages belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Barra ; and the situation of the 
alkier or master of the village is hereditary. The most 
important of all is the alkier of Albreda, because in 
this village the Freirch factory is established ; and aU 
the merchants belonging to the trade reside there, and 
from his dignity he is considered as the grand alkier of 
the kingdom. 

The mad Bai-Sonko lived in the village of ^rra- 
Inding, near the point of Barra. It is even more po- 
pulous than Albreda, and is denominated the royal 
village, because the kings, from time immemorial, pos- 
sessing, on account of their dignity^ a domain there, 
have made it their nesidence. 

The territory of |he kingdom of Barra is in general 
cleared and cultivated* There are, however, some fine 
forests to be seen ; but they do not occupy more than 
one-eighth part of a country, which it must be con- 



ages of the world. This gentle, melancholy idea, softens 
our pains, and ameliorates the dread of destruction. 
This it was which awoke the soul of Young, of Gessner, 
^nd of Ossian, and produced their sympathetic strains. 
— Editor. 
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fessed is very swampy, but at the.same time extremelr 
fertile, and the harvests of which, though produced 
with little labour, are in great abundance. 

The M.ndi«gs of Barra. like those of Kol ar and 
Adibou, are very fine men; the.r usual height s five 
feet five or six inches ; but there are many much taller, 
and the grand alkier of Albreda, who was near seventy 
years old, and whose beard and hair was entirely wh.te, 
was almost six feet in height. 

The features of the Mandings are much smaller than 
those of the other negroes ; their face is also longer ; 
they are all 2ealous Mahometans ; very active, sensible 
and extremely cunning in commercial affairs ; yet their 
general character is hospitable, .benevolent, and so- 
ciable; their women are very lively, spirited, agree- 
able, and amiable. 

These negroes mdntain a regular intercourse with 
the Handing country, from whencS they originally pro- 
ceeded : and their connections extend a considerable 
distance into the interior of Africa. 

The limits, which I am compelled to observe, will 
suffer me to extend far the various details which 
could be brought forward, relative to the countries and 
inhabitants which are situated on the borders of the 
Gambia. I shall therefore confine myself to the cir- 
cumstances which occurred concerning the re-establish- 
ment of a factory at Albreda. 

In 1784, the alkier of Albreda, an avaricious, in- 
triguing, and subtle old man, enjoying the authority of 
Ali-Sonko, put himself at the head of a party, in order 
to ruin the credit of ttie regent, and to arrogate to 
2 
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]iiiiiseli^ in the name of Ihe mad Bai-SonliOy the go- 
Yerment and its concerns. 

AU-SonkOy whose conduct was wise and prudenti 
was .beloved and esteemed by the French merchants. 
In order to alienate them, the alkier suddenly exacted 
new duties equally oppressive and unjust; and on the 
refusal, made by our merchants to comply with them, 
they were insulted, and some of them were robbed. 

During the summer of this same year (1784) some 
men belonging to the crew of the Blonde corvette, 
which had put into the Gambia, experienced also some 
indignities, but which in fact were not unprovoked. 

At length, in the month of December, a merchant 
captain died at Aibreda. The alkier pretended that 
his property belonged to the king, and consequently 
seized upon his effects in the name of the Bai«Souko» 
with whom he divided the spoils. 

The regent was unable either to prevent or to re« 
strain this violence, at which all the French merchants 
were justly indignant; but he sent a confidential person 
to the governor of the Senegal, in order to inform him 
of the intrigues and enterprizea of the alkier, and to 
persuade him to visit Aibreda himself, and there to 
exact justice and reparation. 

M. de Repentigny, who still held that situation, 
could not proceed to the Gambia, till towards the be* 
ginning of Marcht 17&^9 after having terminated his 
mission to Salum. 

He remained eight days at Aibreda, during which 
time he had many public and solemn conferences witk 
M 2 
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the king; with Ali-Sonko, the grand alkier, and the 
other chiefs of the kingdom of Barra, in the presence 
of the people assembled together ; but his endeavours 
were fruitless, for the intrigues of the alkier prevailed 
over justice and right. 

In short, M; de Repentigny could gain no ameliora- 
tion whatever ; but he had the prudence lo avoid a 
rupture, which the English were anxious for, and would 
perhaps have fomented, in order to prevent the re-esta- 
bHshment of a French factory in the river. He there- 
fore returned again to the Senegal. 

The regent, Ali-Sonko, whose wealth was much more 
considerable than either that of the king or the grand 
alkier, and who, from his wisdom^ his understanding, 
iftid his character, possessed the esteem of his nation, 
laboured to fortify his authority during the whole year 
of 1785. He succeeded in crushing the intrigues* of 
the grand alkier, and every thing was favourable tb the 
success of the negociations with which I was entrusted, 
when we arrived at Albreda, where Ali-Sonko impa- 
tiently awaited us. 

As soon as our corvette had cast her anchor in the 
harbour of Albreda, M. Brach and myself, immedi- 
ately proceeded towards the residence of the regent, 
who received us just as we had reason to expect ; 6nd 
in the very interview which we had with him, he gav« 
uS every information which we oould desire for the suc- 
cess of our mission. 

Being charged particularly with the concerns relative 
to the interests of our commerce, and the re-establish- 
ment of our factory, I did not remain on board, but 
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bired at Albreda, of a Mulatto named Feuillce, ton of 
a person employed in the ancient India Company, an, 
inclosure, containing a very convenient little house^ 
and two buls. 

This bouse, wbicb was contiguous to tbat of the 
regent's, and very agreeably situated, commanded a 
view of the river, and its southern banks covered with 
woods, meadows, and villages. This prospective pre* 
sented a picture constantly varied by the vessels which 
were cruizing and navigating in full sail, and by the 
immense quantity of n^ro-boats which were constantly 
sailing up and down this noble canal, and which the 
connections of trade, and the interest .of selling their 
commodities, incessantly attracted to the/English and 
French factories, which are the daily rendezvous for the 
blacks of a variety of different nations. 

The first week was passed in frequent conferences 
with the regent whose friendship and confidence I ob- 
tained^ and whose sincere and worthy intentions, were 
manifested with all possible loyalty. 

When every thing, was arranged according to our 
wishes, he advised us to demand a royal interview at 
Barra-Inding«. This we accordingly did ; and on the^ 
12th of April,, we proceeded on horseback to the royal 
village, conducted by AIL-Sonko^ 

We were escorted by a detachment of twelve men, 
from the troops belonging to the corvette ; and we^ 
entered Barra-Inding, with drums beating. 

Being conducted by the regent, our entrance into the^ 
cojal inclosure was attended witk no difficulty ; \ye 
Jt 3 
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foumi the extravagant and ridiculous Bai-Sonko, seated 
on a table at the door of his hut, surrounded with 
dancers, buffoons, young men, aiad some EngKsh and 
French sailors. In this court there was* nothing but 
tumult and disorder, which was augmented by the noise 
of the musicians who never ceased their barbarous- 
harmony, till the regent with a grave and authoritative 
voice, ordered the king to command silence. 

Compelled to suffer their departure, Bai-Sonko or^ 
dered those who surrounded him to retire a short distance 
offj and this command was given with such mock-majesty 
and with $uck ridiculous gestures and expressions, that 
it' was difficult to refrain from laughing in his face. 

The figure, tone, countenance, and language of this 
r\egT0 monarch, were perfectly in unison ; every thing 
in Bai-Sonko demonstrated his folly, his stupidity, and 
his absurdity ; and the crown of royalty was never before - 
placed on such a senseless head. 

In this royal conference it was agreed that on the 
fourteenth of April, the king and the regent should con- 
vene a states general or public assembly of all the 
chiefs and principal men of the kingdom of Barfia, in 
the place of the royoX palaver or palabry and that there 
we should discuss in the presence of the people, the 
reparation required for the injuries complained of by 
the French goyei'nment, and the re-establishment of our 
factory. 

The states general were accordingly held on the four- 
teenth of April, and M. de Brach and myself, accompa- 
nied by many of the officers and crew of the corvette, 
by our interpreters, and a large detachment of armed 
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soldiers, Rrrived at Barra-Ioding at eight o'clock in th% 
morning. We were all io readiness, and had endeavoured 
to render our suite as striking and brtlUaut as possible. 

The king received us sitting on his throne. On his 
left was the regent, Ali*Sonko; at his feet the grand 
alkier of Albreda and the branches of the royal family | 
round him were placed the other alkiers^ and the pniv 
#ipal men of the kingdom. 

These kind of a^tates general, or royal palavers ar# 
held in the open air in the large square of Barra-lading^ 

A stage about four fieet in height, and which was as* 
eended by six steps, was placed beneath the tufted 
branches of a fine large tree, the leaves of which were 
much like those of a plantain, only considerably larger* 

This stage covered with blue cloth, formed the king's 
throne, and was large enough to hold four people. 
The king and Ali-Soako occupied the middle ; M. de 
Brach was placed at the king's right side, and myself 
•n the left of the regent. 

Round this throne there was formed a partition of 
wood, four feet high and sixty feet in diameter. Th6 
alkiers, the great and nohle persons of Barra, aod 
those who had accompanied us, were within tliis fence; 
while the people^ assembled without it, and amounted 
to more than ten thousand individuals. 

The king was dressed in pantaloons of scarlet cloth, 
richly ornamented with gold. He had an under waist t 
coat of yellow sattin covered with four rows of silver^ 
buttons in the form of little bells. He also wore a 
morning gpwn made of coloured linen, having a yellow 
ground with large red flowers, and lined with red taf- 
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fety; rounci his neck he wore a thick ihusUr neckclotby 
the two ends of which were oroamented with a coarse 
kind of lace, and hung upon his bosom. The covering of 
his head was merely a Manding cap, but he had added to 
its beauty, by wrapping round it, a long peice of violel 
taffety, the ends o£ which embelUshed with tinsel fringe^ 
fell in the front of his shoulders, to the length of eigb- 
teen inches; lastly, he wore slippers of yellow mo-- 
rocco. AHSonko, was dressed in the costume of his 
nation, in two pieces of fine and beautiful cotton of a 
turquoise blue colour, striped with red bands ; his head 
was covered with a Manding cap of blue cloth, em* 
broidered with silk ; and he wore slippers of red mo^ 
rocco. 

Notwithstanding the singular arr, and dress of the 
king, (who, however, on this occasion conducted himself 
with all the regularity of which he was capable,) this 
assembly had a very solemn effect.. 

It lasted four hours and a half; M. de Brach spok^ 
first, after which I harrangued and unfolded the subject 
of our journey. Our discourse was repeated and ex* 
plained by our interpreters. The king also spoke,, 
but his observations were very shorty aud very foolish.. 
Afler him the regent took his turn, and expressed him;- 
self in an elegant and sensible manner. 

The greatest silence prevailed in the whole of this 
assembly, and (he people listened with the most mark*; 
ed attention. M. de Brach, and myself preserved- 
all the gravity requisite on such a serious and important 
assembly. The king answered this speeoh of Ak da« 
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Brach, and tfaHe inter))reter explained his' words: the 
regent replied to my discourse, and while the interpre* 
ters explained it, he gra¥ely took my right hand, and • 
placed in it a kind of fruit, which by the feel I supposed 
to be a lai^e chestnuti and with the same serious air he- 
closed my fingers, upon what he had given i!ne. On my 
part, preserving the same gravity as he did, and without* 
examining what it was he had presented me, I put it in« 
to my waistcoat pocket. In a few minutes afterwards I 
received in the same manner a similar present, and' 
lastly a third, which I placed with the first. 

After some debating, in which the grand alkler, wat> 
very averse to the conditions which I demanded for the- 
re-establishment of our factory, and in which I op- 
posed, his nefarious views with great energy and spirit,. 
Ati'^SonlEO termiifated this first' royal palabt%^ though 
Dotfainghad been concluded, and his majesty donvokedt 
&'secoffd assembly for the following day. 

When we were alone, we both examined- the preaexda^ 
which we had received, for M. de Brach, had beea^ 
treated' precisely the same by the king, as I had by. the 
regent; they proved to be fruits,- covered with; a thin,/ 
brown skin, like - those of India cheSnuts ; they were/ 
more flat and much larger than chesnuts. We cpukb 
not but laugh at first, at this royal magnificence, but \^t 
soon afterwards learnt, that, what had been give» us, 
was a mark of the greatest honour and distinction. It' 
i^as that kind of fruit which the Mandings call M^ 
which is very rare, and to which they attribute many* 
precious and admirable virtues* 
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The second royal palabre took place. Ali-Sonko had 
arranged every thing for the success of our principal 
demands ; all had been concerted previously between 
us, and he was certain of the support of nearly all the 
lieads of the country; and the other principal people. 

In vain did the grand alkier of Albreda endeavour 
idl in his power to retard the re-establishment of our 
factory ; his intrigues were disconcerted, he was no 
longer heard, and I obtained, not only permission, that 
the French &ctory should be re-constructed, but also, 
that it should be built on an insulated spot, about two 
hundred toises distant to the West of the village, in a 
very commodious situation, and much more favourable 
and secure, than that which was possessed by the an* 
pent India Company. 

The scite of the new factoty, through the augmen* 
tations which Ali-Sonko kad caused to be granted, was 
eighty toises in length, by a breadth nearly equal ; 
which therefore gave a superfices of almost six thou* 
land four hundred square toises. 

One side of this scite was bordei*ed by the river, from 
which advantage it would be feasible to construct a 
wharf, and in case of a serious insult, or an attack on 
the part of the inhabitants, we might secure a safe 
retreat. 

The soil is fat and fertile, and many groves of citrons, 
lemon, and orange trees, which at that time existed 
Uiere, without culture, and in a wild state, prove^ that 
the cultivation of plants, indigenous to the soil, would 
be attended with success* 
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It was stipulated that the French commerce, should 
be admitted in the whole kingdom of Barra, and that 
it should be protected, assisted, and favoured, and that 
neither the king, the regent, the grand alkier of Albreda, 
nor those of other places in which our merchants might 
reside, should assume any right over the effects or 
merchandise of Frenchman, who might die there either 
by accident or by sickness* 

It was also stipulated, that we should maintain in our 
factory an agent, and as many other persons tL%^ the 
service might require, but at the same time, we obtained 
permission to siirround it with ditcbes, palisades, or 
entrenchments; to construct batteries, and to main- 
•tain there a garrison. 

In exchange, for these advantages we were to forgo 
our daims and resentment relative to the injuries for 
which M, de Repentigny had demanded reparation in 
1/88 ; we were to abandon also the restitution of 
the goods belonging to the French merchant who 
died at Albreda in 17 84, and which had been shared 
between the grand alkier, and the king : but in re- 
turn for these sacrifices, we demanded- and obtained, 
four children belonging to the first families in the king- 
dom, to be detained as hostages at the Island of Goree, 
as a guarantee for the execution of the treaty, and lastly, 
we decided upon the duties which our merchants should 
be compelled to pay to the king, the regent, and the 
grand alkier, as well as the customs which the govern- 
aient consented to award to these three chiefs. 

Such are the principal circumstances, which attended 
the re-establishment of the French factory at Albreda 
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in 1786; and in coufse of Ae negomtions whicS iook 
place, aad the daily conferences which I had on this 
^subject with Ali*Sonko, I could not, but praise the 
loyalty of this negro prince ; I ever received from him 
fViendship and benevolence, and I had frequent occa* 
sions to esteem his character, and to admire the na- 
tural rectitude of his mind, and the probity of his soul. 

It must be observed that the'factory of Albreda, was 
to be distant only twenty-five leagues, from the esta- 
blishment, which might be formed at Baol in the little 
kingdom of Tin, possessed by the Darnel, and twenty 
leagues from Cahone the capital of the Bur Salum* And 
the correspondence of this factory with Cahone, and 
Baol were to be as secure and active as circumstances 
might require. 

At Albreda, we might easily form connections, aloi^ 
the whole extent of the right bank of the Gambia^ 
even as far as the country of Bambouk. 

We should find it extremely practicable to acquire 
good, fertile soil, and to fortn an extensive agricultural 
-establishment ; and as the Handings, are in some degree 
.alr^wiy civilized, and susceptible of every kind of in- 
struction, it is very probable that our example, and 
instructions, in agriculture, would prove successful 
among them. 

In short, this, situation oflfers to us the most favour- 
able opportunities for founding an advantageous com- 
merce ; and for insuring the success of any enterprizes^ 
which might have for their object, the civilization of 
the people pf this part of Africa, or the gaining a more 
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exact, aid precise knowledge of the central countries 
of this continent* 

I have already observed, that the limits which I am 
compelled to prescribe myself, oblige me to circum- 
scribe these observations on the Mandings, and oi 
the countries watered by the Gambia. I shall, there* 
fore, conclude them by the details which will be found 
in the following chapter, on the termite insect, whose 
prodigious laboursf I have observed, near Albreda with 
equal attention and admiration. 
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V CIIAp, XX. 

OF l^E TERMITE INSECT. 

Of the nature of the termite insect^The French call it the^white 
ant or fourmi vaguevaguc*— /« natural history it is called 

V termes or termites — These insects are in a prodigisus number 
in the western countries of Africa — On their three states 
of existence^ namely larva^ nymphce, and winged fy^ which last 
is their perfect state*^^f their hing and queew^ Different 
species of this insect — On the termites of the island St, Louis, 
of the Senegal'^On the pyramids which they construct in the 
Woods of Lamaya, mar Albreda, on the river Gambia* 

Among the number of those who delight in the read- 
ing of travels, there are many who yet remain ignorant 
of the existence of the termite* which appears to belong 
particularly to Africa. 

It is found in nearly all the western countries of 
Africa, comprized between Cape Bojador and Cape 
Blanco. It exists on the banks of the Senegal ; but it 
was near Albreda that I saw then> in such a prodigious 
number ; that I had an opportunity of observing them 
with great attention, and of admiring the force and 
instinct which the Creator has given them. 

These little animals present to the attentive observer 
so maiiy astonishing peculiarities, that it is impossible 
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to avoid taking some notice of them here. They cause 
in a moment inconceivable destruction, and they erect 
such prodigious and solid elevations, that when compared 
to the littleness of the operator^ they appear infinitely 
more marvellous^ than the most important objecte of 
buman industry. 

Linnasus speaks of this insect under the latin name of 
termes, and G. Cuvier under that of termite. It is com- 
monly denoted by the appellation of fourmi vaguevague, 
or white ant. 

These insects are divided into societies, each of which 
builds a nest, and it is appropriated to an innumerable 
quantity of them, who acknowledge for their chiefs s^ 
king and queen. 

The termites exist in three different states ; andin 
each state they possess functions and forms totally 
distinct. 

The first stage of existence is that of larvae ; they art 
then no more than two lines in length ; their colour is 
perfectly white ; they have six little feet, three on eadh' 
side ; asmall head without any eyes; antennae* composed 
of small cohesive globules, which diminish as they 
extend ; and they have very short jaws. 

If eaol^ of these societies might be compared to an 
empire, we may call these larvae the Hots of that empire; 
for on tb( .1 devolve all the labours of building, and of 

» ■ . 1 ' '1 

• In the history of insects these are little slender 
bodies )^'ith which nature has furnished the heads of these 
creatures, being the same with what in English are called, 
hofm,oT feelers, — Editor, 

V 2 
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supplying the city with provisions ; it is they who act 
from without, and whose excursions extend to an incre- 
dible distance. It is these larvas which circulate in every 
direction, either by means of subterraneous cavities 
which they perforate many feet beneath the superior 
stratum of the soil ; or when they journey on the super- 
^ces, they travel under little arches which they construct 
with clay. * It is these, while in this state, who fabricate 
sest^ in the form of pyramids, ten, and sometimes six- 
teen feet in height, and often a hundred square feet at 
their base. It is these, which devour and reduce to a 
iine powder the largest trees and the strongest pieces of 
Wood : in short it is these, who in the small space of a 
single night, reduce to an extremely fine lint, linen 
clothes and even leather. 

In this first stage of life the termite insect might 
justly be called the plague of Africa, if that power of 
destruction and devastation whichGod has given it^ did 
not possess a useful end. 

These blind animals never attack green and wholesome 
wood ; but they devour rotten trees, the steril and 
decaying existence of which is merely an impediment 
to nature, and an obstacle to vegetation ; and which 
likewise obstructs the circulation of the air in those vast 
forests of Africa, where the extreme fecundity of the na- 
tive soil would neither permit man to penetrate, nor young 
plants to prosper, if the consumption of the enormous 
Vegetables which abound in these wild and primitive 
woods, was not accelerated by the termite larvae at 
the period when these monstrous vegetables have arrived 
at a state of decay^ disorganization, and death. 
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It is also the larvae, of this singular insect which, in 
the space of a few hours, devours those enormous ani- 
mals which die in the centre of these solitary forests, 
either hy accident, or from the wounds which they re- 
ceive in the battles which they are constantly waging 
among themselves. The putrid carcases of these dead 
animals would probably infect the whole of Africa^ if 
tlie instinct of the termites did not occasion their quick 
destruction. 

The second state of the termites is that of nymphae ; 
these, like the larvae, are blind and active ; but theif 
head is large, and they are provided wfth longer jaws, 
pointed, and without indentation. 

These nymphae are intrusted with all the labour and 
ieconomy of the interior of the buildings or nests of th6 
termites ; they urge the larvae to work when they are 
lazy ; they also construct all the interior compart- 
ments and divisions which are destined for depositing 
the eggs. 

In the inside of the pyramids, ther* are long 'galle^ 
riet built ; and in thesci galleries an immense number of 
little apartments or chambers are constructed, which in 
their form are very similar to the internal part of ^ 
small nut-shell. 

Some naturalists hav6 called these galleries the nurse- 
ries. One particularity attending them is, that they are 
wainscoted ; that is, little apartments perforated in the 
earth, which is formed like a pyramid, are on the inside, 
covered with small strips of wood, about the thickness of 
a hair, which are joined, and very skilfully fixed by the 
side of each other ; these, when observed through a strong 
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lens, appear like a floor formed of little rushes glued and 
joined together. This flooring entirely covers the whole 
interior surface of e^ch small compartment ; and it 
can only be by a substance perfectly glutinous, that the 
little insect is enabled to join so justly, and so solidly, 
the small ligneous shreds which cover the interior 
of the nurseries. This wainscotting is perfectly leveF, 
and e;xecuted with all possible exactness. 

It would require details by far too minute, to give a 
complete description of the interior of one of these py« 
ramids, each of which may be considered as the capital 
of an empire of termites ; but these highly curious de- 
tails, as well as that attention which this singular lictU 
animal merits, hitherto imperfectly known, will, I 
doubt not, be one day presented to the world by a raor« 
experienced naturalist than myself. 

Before, however, concluding my remarks on these 
nymphae, I shall previously observe, th^t they are both 
the nurses and the warriors of the empire. The larvae 
never fight, nor indeed are they armed for fighting ; 
the nymphae therefore are intrusted with the defence of 
the state ; they repel all attacks from without ; and if 
any enemy attempt to make a breach in their city, they 
fall upon them, and devour them with fury. 

The last stage of existence at which the termite ar- 
rives, is that of a winged fly. This is its perfect slate, 
its final metamorphosis ; it is only in this third state 
that the sexual distinction takes place, and that they 
procreate and propagate their species. 

What is the natural extent of the existence of this 
tbiect ? What space of time does it pass in its larra^^ 
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in its nymphae, and in its perfect state? These are 
points whicb I could never exactly ascertain : it appears 
however certain, that when these insects have passed 
their last stage of fxistence^ they obtain wings and flj 
away in innumerable quantities. 

When this takes place, the birds pursue them with 
cruel rapacity ; in a short time their wings become des- 
aicated ; they fall, and the earth, but particularly the 
ponds and spnngs, are covered with their carcases; 
the reptiles devour them with great eagerness, and in 
many countries the negroes eat them ; they collect 
them from the surfaces of springs, fountains, and 
brooks, with their calabashes ; they then heap them 
into large pots, and let them dry, after which they fry 
them on a slow charcoal fire, and thus dressed ihey eat 
them with great zest. I could never induce myself to 
taste of this repast, though the negroes of the Gambia 
assured me, that they were a very delicious mersel ; 
they attribute to this food aphrodisiac' virtues, among 
many others. 

The duration of the life of the termite, in its winged 
state, is extremely short in the generality of these in- 
sects, for it is not at the most more than two days ; 
towards the end of the second day, the winged termites 
lose their strength ; and these little animals, so active, 
so industrious, and so courageous when in the state of 
larvae, and in that of nymph ae, become feeble and in- 
dolent, and are incapable of resisting the sjnallesi 
insects ; even the ants seize upon them, and drag them 
to their nests without experiencing the smallest re* 
si^tance. 
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All the winged termites do not, however, perish in this 
general destruction. The king and queen of an empire^ 
or those two individuals of a pyramid, who are charged 
with propagating the species, are winged termites, and 
,at the momesnt of the general destruction of this thir4 
class, some pairs of them ai:e found by the larvae, who 
^re continually running over the surface of the soil ; 
and these larvae save and carry off some couples of the 
winged termites, of , both sexes, for the purpose of 
founding new colonics. 

I have reason to think, that the life of a king and 
queen of a colony of termites does not last more than 
a twelvemonth ; but I would not positively assert this 
as a fact, while there temains so much obscurity, re- 
lative to the life of this insect, the natural history of 
.which is far from being complete. 

,Each couple of winged termites, thus saved by the 
Jatvae, are doubtless carried into a nest already made, 
or else one purposely constructed for them ; they are 
there enclosed in u large cell, which is the royal chamber 
or nuptial prison. These pairs are fed by the larvae and 
nymphae; they lose their wings, and their royal life 
passes in indolence and luxury, for they seein to b» 
destined only for -the propagation of their spepies. 

In the first moments of its perfect state, the termite 
king is neither larger nor bigger than the nymphae and 
larvae ; its dimensions riiever exceed four lines in length 
by one and a half broad ; but it is not so with the 
queen, in whom there is soon a monstrous change. 

The abdomen of the queen augments by degrees, and 
increases and widens to a prodigious size^ when coia-^ 
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pared with the dimensions of the termites in their two 
states of larvae and nyraphae. 

I saw two queens of the termites ; the belly of one 
of them was more than five i aches in length, and two 
inches and some lines in circumference: the other was 
not quite so long, but equally as thick. The diminu- 
tive monarch, whose greatest length never exceeds five 
lines, is generally found very snug under the belly of 
kis enormous spouse. 

I do not know whether the queen, when she has at- 
tained her greatest size, incessantly lays eggs, Sparman 
asserts^ that she lays sixty in a minute, which gives 
eighty-six thousand four hundred eggs in twenty-four 
hours; two millions five hundred and ninety- two 
thousaiul per month ; and upwards of thirty-one mil- 
lions' per year. 

The two queens that I saw, were laying, and I have 
HO reason to deny but that they are always doing it ; 
perhaps her fecund majesty only laid during a part of 
the year, and merely a sufficient number of eggs, to re- 
place the nymphae, who passed to a perfect state, oj 
rather to replace the larvae who became nymphae. 

JBut if we judge from the immense number of ter- 
mites which are every where predominant- in Africa, 
we shall be tempted to believe that they lay eternally. 
This, however, is one of the secrets of the natural 
history of this insect, which will some day be ascer- 
tained by more regular and multiplied Observations on 
the different circumstances of the life of this wonilcr- 
fol little animal. 
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Hitherto there have been only four species of ter-. 
mites known. First, the warlike termite (^enww belli' 
CQSUSy or termes fatale) ; this is the largest kind, and 
the one which I have just described. The nests of this 
species of termites are large and handsome pyramids, 
which sometimes reach fifteen or sixteen feet above the 
soil, and as many below it. In the wood of Lamaya, 
near Albreda, I measured one of seventeen feet in 
height. 

The second species is known in natural history by the 
appellation of the atrocious termite {termes arda) ; 
this species also constructs its nests in a pyramid ical 
form : but the principal places where their colonies are 
, established, are not so large and high as those of the 
belligerent termites ; its ravages are more fatal, and 
its bite more dangerous and painful. 

The third species is the biting termites ffermes mqr^ 
daxj ; this species builds its nests in the form of cy- 
lindrical turrets, of three and four feet high, by one in 
diameter ; the turret is covered, with a conical roof, 
ifirhich projects out a few inches beyond the building, 
and the object of which indubitably is to secure the 
nests from the heavy rains. 

The fourth and last species is called by naturalists 
(termes destructor) and by us, the termite of the trees. 
This species constructs spherical nests round the 
branches of a tree, which passes entirely through them. 

At isle St, Louis, jn the Senegal, there may, in every 
direction, be seen those vaulted passages which the 
termites construct of clay, an(J by means of which the^ 
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larvae travel about under cover ; but in the whole island 
we Vver6 not able to discover a single nest of these in- 
sects. 

It cannot be supposed that these nests exist in the 
ground, unless it be at a very grest depth. The soil 
of Isle St. Louis is a fine moving sand. This soil is 
constantly dug to the depth of fi\'e or six feet, for the 
purpose of opening a well, to procure watery and whidh 
is closed up as soon as the water is obtained ; but 
these wells prove that the waier percolates in every 
part of this island, which is not more than twelve hun- 
dred toises long^ by one hundred broad, and which is 
inclosed between two af ms of the Senegal, that are dye 
or six hundred toises broad, and at least nine fathom 
deep. The western branch of the Senegal is separated 
from the sea only by a tongue of earth of about a hun- 
dred toises broad. Where then can we suppose the 
nests of the termites to exist, whose larvae we see in 
the Senegal ? for in this island they are seen only as 
larvae, travelling about in every direction under their 
arches. 

This circumstance is extremely remarkable. For , V 
can'we suppose that the termite larvae, which circulate 
on Isle St. Louis, belong to the nests which exist in the 
forests contiguous to the left bank of the river? If 
this idea bt admitted, it must follow that these larvae 
arrive at Isle St. Louis, by passing under the eastern ^ 
branch of the river, which, as has just been observed, 
is more than five hundred toises in breadth^ and nine 
fathoms in depth. 
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It must again be noticed, that the history of these 
insects merits every research and observation. It was 
in a forest, near Albreda, that I had an opportunity of 
admiring that labour which the belligerent species of 
termites is capable of. 

I one day rode out, at sun-rise, attended by my 
negro and my interpreter, and accompanied by Sonko^ 
Ari, a relation of the king of Barra, and the presump- 
tive heir of this little kingdom. The object of my 
promenade was to visit the wood of Lamaya, situated 
to the West of Albreda, and about eighteen hundred 
toises distant from it. - 

This wood, which is more than two leagues round, 
is formed of trees of the largest kind, the leaves of 
which resemble those of the plane- tree^ The trees of 
this forest are all very old, and separated from each 
other upwards of fifty feet; their superb heads touch 
and intermix, forming an arch, which is the more beau- 
tiful, because the trunks of the trees being deprived of 
their branches, to the height of sixty feet, resemble 
£ne columns. 

As I approached towards this wood, I was greatly 
astonished at perceiving a number of pyramids, ten* 
fifteen, and sixteen feet in height, of a red colour, and 
absolutely like well baked earth. » 

The size and form of these constructions induced 
me to believe, that the> were sepulchral ihonuments 
erected and coufeecrated to the memory of some ancient 
Manding warriors of Barra. I therefore questioned 
my interpreter, and Sonko .replied to my interroga^ 
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tones, by observing, that these monuments were pro- 
duced by the termites, and formed the nests of these 
insects, which, he said, were vory numerous in this 
forest. I therefore pressed forward, and arrived at tht 
wood of Lamaya, my curiosity highly excited, and 
eager to observe the astonishing labours of an insect^ 
which until my arrival in AYrica was unknown to mc, 
and which I had seen only at isle St. Louis, where 
these little animals exist in great numbers in the larvae 
state, and travel in little vaulted galleries constructed 
with earth, 

I could hardly conceive how animals so diminutive 
could rear such extensive monuments. There were 
more than forty pyramids alt separated from each 
other, three hundred and sometimes five hundred paces* 
«nd elevated ten, twelve, and even fifteen feet above 
the surface of the earth ; their bases, wore 41II from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty square feet ; these 
monuments appeared to me equaHy astonishing with 
the pyramids of Memphis, and even more so, for th^ 
former were the work of the termite insect. 

It would be a curious and philosophical undertakings 
to. compare the pyramids of the wood of Lamaya, near 
Albreda, in the river Gambia, and which are the ad- 
mirable production of an insect, with the Egyptian py- 
ramids, those celebrated and boasted labours of man. 

The pyramids of Egypt are not by any means so 

•elevated, in comparison with the height of man, as 

those of the wood of Lamaya with regard to the insect 

which constructed them ; for the greatest height- of the 

pyramids of Memphis, or of Gheza, is not more than 

VOL. 11^ o 
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four hundred and fifty French feet ; and supposing that 
the stature of the Egyptians who erected these colossal 
constructions, not to have been more than^ five feet, 
^vhich is much beneath the ordinary size of man, the 
proportion of the highest Egyptian pyramids will there- 
fore be, as four hundred and fifty, to ^ve^ or ninety to 
one. 

It has been obser>'ed, that the termite larvae are the 
builders and the masons of the empire, and that the 
length of one of them is not three lines; but we will 
suppose them to be thi^ee lines, for the sake of a round 
number. The highest of the pyramids in the woods of 
Lamaya, which was seventeen feet, would then^ be to the 
termite larvae as two thousand four hundred and forty- 
eight lines to three lines, or eight hundred and sixteen 
to one. 

The pyramids of Lamaya are therefore, in this pro- 
portion,' infinitely higher than those of Egj'pt ; and if 
in this comparison we add, that of the masses and the 
time respectively employed in the building; and also 
consider the great number of these pyramids which 
exist in Africa, we shall be compelled to admire the 
powers vested by the Creator in one of the smallest 
insects, and to behold with a more modest eye, those 
vaunted and famous monuments of ancient Eg3rpt, 
which are so gratifying to the pride of roan. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Summary view of the commercial produce of the countries com* 
prized between the 6ar of the Senegal and Cape Si, Mary^ 
during the year 17S6 5 and conjectures as to what this pro- 
duce would he^ if by encouragement and example^ the negroes 
were stimulated to agricultural labonr^ and if the trade^ 
better organized than at present^ were to ossuthc a greater 
degree ^energy, - 

Franks, 

Tns inhabitants of the island of Goreefre- 
xjuentcd, in 17 869 only the bays situated . 

along that part of the coast comprized be- 
tween Cape MaAoel, and the point of Sua- 
gomar, which is placed near the mouth of one 
of the arms of the branch of Salum. They 
proceeded to these bays in slight vcssek, and 
trafficked for oxen, sheep, poultry, millet, or 
rice, and other articles of subsistence ; which 
they in part consumed, and sold the other 
to the -vessels which put into their road. 
This trade might perhaps produce about 200,000 

The more considerable articles, such as 
slaves, gold, elephant's teeth, wax, and raw 
hides, were not much traded for by the in* 
o 2 
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Frank <?. 
Brought forward - 200,000 

habitants of Goiee, for ihe resources of the 
islanders, were very limited ; and the^e com- 
modities extended, in 1786, on^ly to three 
hundred captives, valued at - • S60 000 

Their traffic in elephant's teeth, raw hides, 
&c. were estimated at - - 60,000 

. Total value of the commerce carried 

on by Goree with the neighbour- ■ ■ ^ 

ing coasts in 17.86 • 620,000 



The regular commerce of the natives of 
Goree will never be more extensive, because 
their resources must be very limited ; but if 
agriculture should be countenanced in the 
states of the Darnel ; and if an agricultural 
and mercantile factory established .in the 
country of Baol, were to assume all the 
consistency of which it is susceptible, Goree 
would become the mart of a commerce, 
which may be justly estimated at twelve hun- 
dred captives : this would produce - 1,440,000 

Cotton, indigo, wax, raw hides of all 
kinds, elephant's teeth, building and dying 
wood, millet, rice, maize, cattle, poultry, 
&c. &c. estimated at - - 3,000,000 

In the chapter on the gold mines of Bam- 
. bouk, I mad« some remarks on a commerce 
1 
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FfllllU» 

Brought forward - 4,440,000 

which might be established with, this rich 
country by moans of caravans. This trade 
would be under the immediate directions and 
superintendence of the intermediate admi- 
nistration fised in the island of Goree. I 
cannot enter into the details uhich would 
arise, relative to this commerce, but I shaH 
estimate its produce in the first years at 400,000 



Total - 4,840,000 



In 1786, the commerce with the states 
of the Bur-Salum produced, to the vessels 
employed, six hundred captives, valued at 7CO,000 

In native wax, raw hides, elephants' 
teeth, &c, ^ - - . 60,000 

Total . 7^JO,000 



The English c^iring the time that thcj 
alone frequented the branch of Salum, pro- 
cured twelve hundred slaves, which 1 shall 
value at - - - - 1,440,000 

In wax, elephant's teeth^ byilding and dy- 
ing wood, raw hides, 6<c. &c. - 200,000 

The produce of these articles would be 
the same to us as to the English. 

Without Ibrming a fixed establishment in 
the branch of Salum^ the pr of which is 
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Franks, 
Brought forward - 1,640,000 

known to be extremely unwholesome, but in 
maintaining regular connections with the 
Bur-Salum, and exciting by encouragements 
the cnllure of indigo, cotton, and rice, for 
which the soil ofi SaUim is very propitious, 
these diflferent commodities would form an 
object of - - - - 400,000 

The gum-trees exist in great numbers in 
the states of Salum, and M. de Repentigny 
}s persuaded, that by encouraging the partial 
collections of Acacia gum-trees, which are 
there to be found, we might procure, from 
the branch of Salum, sixty thousand pounds 
of gum, which I shall at the least value at 90,000 

The total of the presumptive produce 

of the commerce with the states of ^ — 

Salum might therefore amount to 2,120,000 



The English trafficked in the Gambia, dur- 
ing the year 17S5, and at the commence- 
ment of 1786, for three thousand slaves, 
valued at - - - 3,600,000 

The French trafficked at the same time for 
no mort than seven hundred, valued at 840,000 

The English traded for fifty thousand 
pounds of elephant's teeth, valued at one 
franc per pound • - * 50,000 
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Pnnks. 
Brought forward - 4,490,000 

The French fradcd for no more than one 
thousand pounds of the same • - I^OOO 

The English procured from the Gambia 
thirty thousand drachms of gold, valued at 
ten francs per drachm - - 300,000 

The French procured not more than four 
hundred drachms of gold, valuec{ at - 4,000 

The 'English traded in native wax, raw 
hides, rough soap, and other objects of less 
importance, to the value of more than 500,000 

The French trade for the same articles did 
not exceed more than - - Cqq 

Total estimate of the prodoce of the 
French and English commerce in the 

river Gambia, in 1785, and the be- — — . 

ginning of 1786 - . 5,295,600 



We may doubtless presume, that if an agricultural 
and mercantile establishment were formed at Albreda, 
according to the plans that I have already laid down, 
our part of the produce, arising from the commerce of 
the Gambia, would become more important than it 
was in 17S6. 
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CHAP. XXII 

OK THE SPACE C0MPR12ED BETWEEN CAPE STv 
MARY AND CAPE VERaA, 

imperfection of our maps and knowledge relative to this part of 
Afnca-^Of the river Casamanca-^ape Rouge-^Tke river. 
St, Domingo-^n Jates river^The Archipelago of the Bis* 
sagos-^The islands of Bissao^ Boulam^ and Kasnabac — Tke 
river of Nuno Tristao^On Cape Verga^Sketch of the PorUh 
guese commerce in this part of Africa, 

The reduced map of the western coasts of Africa, 
drawn lip in 1765 by Belin, a naval engineer, was the 
result of all the knowledge then possessed, relative to 
the extent comprized between Cape Bojador and Cape 
St. Ann ; but every one who sincet that period has vi- 
tited this part of Africa, well knows how greatly defec- 
tive and imperfect this map is, and particularly in 
the part between Ca^e St. Mary and Cape Verga. 

In 1784, M. de la Jaille visiter) the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos ; but this officer, whose knowledge, and 
iwhose character, was equally amiable and respectable^ 
wa$ unable to devote more than fifteen days to a survey, 
which, if executed in all its details, would require 
more than a year. 
S 
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In I7S6\ M. de Brach, commalicler of the Rosignol 
corvette, on board of which 1 embarked when re- 
turning from the river of Sierra Leona, entered the 
Archipelago of the Bissagos, and anchored in the canal 
situated between the island of Kasnabac, and that 
which is in the map of Belin, designated under the , 
name of Avaugcna. 

In this canal we were overtaken by the night, and 
about an hour after midnight, the sudden shallowness 
of the soundings, and the noise of breakers, convinced 
us that we were in danger. 

We had on board M. Martin, a man who has sinct 
risen to those superior employments, to which his ta- 
lents, hk merit, and his amiable qualities, give him 
a fair claim ; he, with the greatest skill and coolness, 
extricated us from the perilous situation, into which 
we had been led by the imperfections of our sea 
charts. We therefore remained in the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos only two days, at the expiration of which 
time we set sail for the river of Gambia. 

We have since learned, by a work which was pub- 
lished, relative to the Senegal, that in 1788, M, 
Blanchot, who was then commander in chief of this 
government, and M. Martin, then port captain, also 
paid a visit to the Archipelago of the Bissagos ; that 
they entered it on the 20th of October, and departed 
from it on the 26th of November following. 

Jt is doubtless to this survey, that we are indebted 
for the new topography of the Bissagos islands, in the 
manner they arc delineated in the map prefixed to the 
work above cited ; but ?ven these lale researches, rda- 
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tive to this part of Africa, though far superior to what 
wc have hitherto possessed, are yet very imperfect , 
^nd this imperfection arises ^olely from the impossi- 
bility of executing, in the short space of a month, a 
labour which, if correctly performed, would require a 
maritime station placed on the spot, and specially 
charged with this mission, which would demand two 
campaigns. 

These coasts are indeed better known by the English, 
than by ourselves ; and I have ventured to speak in a 
summary way, on some of the principal points found 
in the interval comprized between Cape St. Mary and 
Cape Verga, from the information which I have rc« 
ceived from those Englishmen established in the Gam- 
bia, and the river Sierra Leona ; and fVom those which 
I procured, from two Portuguese merchant captains, 
who had habitually frequented the Portuguese posses- 
sions along the western coast of Africa, and who, in 
1788, became naturalized Frenchmen, and established 
themselves at Nantz, where I disembarked on iny re-* 
turn from my voyages to Africa and America. 

The right which France has always possessed, to 
trade and establish herself on those parts of the coast, 
in all the rivers, and in all the countries situated be- 
tween these two capes, is confessedly incontestible. 

The ancient India Company availed themselves of 
this right, until its dbsolution. They pot only fre- 
quented the rivers of St. Domingo, Rio Grande, and 
of Nuno Tristao, but it had ports, and a principal fac- 
tory in the island of Brssao. 

. The great fertility of this part, of western Africa, 
the numerous population of its productive soil, the 
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abundance and variety of objects and articles which it 
presents in a commercial point of view, all conspire to 
stimulate France to establish here soine factories ; but 
since the year 1769, the period when the ancient India 
Company fell, she has totally neglected these coasts ; 
they "were in a manner abandoned by our merchants, 
and we left the Portuguese the sole possessors of the 
profits of a very important commerce, which they 
carry on with the natives of the countries, situated be- 
tween the left bank of the Casamanca, and the right 
bank of the Nuno-Tristao. 

The English, whose activity admits of no negligence 
in their concerns, did not, it is true, form very im- 
portant establishments in these regions; but they 
constantly frequented them; they sent hither their 
vessels, and they participated witn the Portuguese 
those profits which we have hitherto neglected to share. 
From this indifference it happefis, that we possess such 
a slight knowledge, such imperfect information, relative 
to this part of the African coast. 

We have been told, that the intrigues and the un- 
friendly disposition of the Portuguese, that their influ- 
ence over the negroes of this country, (some hordes of 
which are undoubtedly very savage and ferocious) and 
lastly, that the dangers of a difficult navigation, have 
hitherto been insurmountable obstacles. 

But all these reasonings will have no weight, and 
all these obstacles vanish, whenever the government 
chooseslo exert itself. An<f I will venture to predict, 
that whenever this resolution shall be firmly and de- 
cidedly adopted, all these coasts will then become 
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known to us; they will immediately be rendered faini* 
liar ; we shall frequent those fine, large rivers, which ir- 
rigate these rich countries) and the names of which only 
are as it were known to us ; we shall establish ourselves 
in the Bissagos island ; and if we please, even in that 
of Bissao ; and if our operations be conducted with pru« 
dence, if they be directed by active and intelligent men, 
two years will scarcely be elapsed, ere wc should ob« 
tain that portion, which we have a legitimate right to 
expect, of the produce arising from the commerce of 
one of the finest countries comprized within the sphere 
of the Senegal government. 

The mouth of the river of Casamanca, is situated 
twenty-five leagues to the South of Cape St. Mary. 
If its entrance were not obstructed by -a bar, it might 
be navigated by frigates, but it is attainable only by a 
very narrow channel, the depth of which is not more 
than two fathoms. 

The Portuguese, who are established on the fertile and 
healthy borders of tiiis river, have proceeded up it nearly 
sixty leagues from its mouth. They have many esta- 
blishments here) the principal of which are Zinghinchor, 
jnd Makia Kaconda, and they carry on a very advan- 
tageous trade in slaves, elephant's teeth, native wax,- 
raw hides, aromatic seeds, and dying wood, with the 
Fcllup and Bagnon negroes, who inhabit the banks of 
this river. 

About five leagues to the South of the mo^th of this 
river, is Cape Rouge, wh^h derives its name (fcot^ the 
colour of the earth of which it consists. When this Cape 
b doubled, the xroast widens and takes a South-cast 
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direction, to tbe extent of fifteen or sixteen leagues, 
at \%hich {)l4ce is found the entrance to the river Su 
Domingo. 

The mouth of this* river is obstructed with breakers, 
and covered with a bank which is denominated the 
bank of Cacheo, It can be entered on^y by vessels not 
drawing more than tea feet water; they navigate it fifty 
leagues in extent, and the tide is perceptible even 
beyond Guian-Ghiam, which is more than fifteen 
leagues from the sea* 

Cacheo, ^^-hich is placed on the left bank of the St. 
Domingo, is the principal spot for the Portuguese esta- 
blishments between Cape St. Mary and Cape Verga, and 
it was formerly very considerable. The Portuguese 
carry on in this river, the same trade as in the Casaman- 
ca. Th6 countries watered by it, are singularly fertile^ 
and they are inhabited by two races of negroes which 
are denoted under the denomination of Papels, and 
B^lantes. These blacks are reported to be very savage, 
brave, and very much devoted to the Portuguese 
interests. 

The ancient French India coippany, had began to 
assert our commercial rights in the St. Domingo, by 
forming a factoi^, which they however afterwards neg- 
lected, and it was at length entirely abandoned. 

Between the mouths of the St. Domingo, and the 
Nuno-Tristao, is situated the Archipelago of the Bis- 
sagos islands* 

The iskinds which form this Archipelago amount 
to sixteen principal ones, which are each denoted 
by a particular name. Those of Jate, Bussi, Bissao, 

VOL. XI. ' P 
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Poulam, and Manterre, are separated from the con- 
tinent only by branches of the rivers ; the islands of 
das Galhinasi das A rcas, Formosa, Kasnabac, Carache, 
Corbelle, Genthera, Cavallo, Mel, Cascgu, and Cove, 
are in the open sea. Besides these sixteen principal 
islands, there are also in this Archipelago a number of - 
islets, the most npted of which are the Bourbon, the 
Sorciere, the Poelon,the Papaygo, and las Porcos. 

A series of mud and sand-banks, the extent of which 
is near six leagues, surround and cover the West of 
this Archipelago, which therefore must not be ap- 
proached without continually heaving the lead ; and 
when it is wished to survey them, this precaution must 
be attended to, as soon as we arrive between the 
twelfth parallel, if coming from the North ; the ninth, * 
if coming from the South ; and as soon as we find 
ourselves within the first meridian, twenty minutes 
East of the island Ferro; for experience has proved, 
that the banks, which cover the Archipelago of the 
Bissagos islands, extend considerably towards the West. 

Two rivers empty themselves into this Archipelago, 
one of which is the Oesves or Geba, which proceeds 
from (he lake of Geba, situated in the interior of the 
country, and which, dividing itself into two arms at 
the village of Agoula, incloses the island of Bissao to 
the East ; the other, to the South, is justly called the 
Rio Grande (Great River) by the Portuguese; ils 
mouth is reached after having crossed a canal, that 
separates the island of Boulam, which we leave to 
the North, from the island of Mcnterre, which lays to 
4he South* 
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According to the Portuguese and English documents, 
the Rio Grande waters an extent of more than three 
hundred leagues, under different names. The Portu- 
guese have navigated it as far as a cataract situated 
nearly ninety leagues from its mouth, and th« English 
have ascended it even farther than this cataract ; here 
the river takes the name of DonzQ, proceeds a consi- 
derable distance into the interior of Africa, and its 
source is said to be placed under the ninth North pa- 
rallel; and the twelfth meridian of the island of Ferro, 
in the mountains to the South of Tcembou, the metro- 
polis of the Foulhas empire. The Portuguese have 
many establishments on the banks of this river, and 
carry on a con$ideraJi>le commerce, the profits of which 
are shared with the English. 

The island of Bissao is the largest of any which form 
the Archipelago of the Bissagos. Its limits to the 
Korth and South are watered by two branches of the 
river of Gesves, which separates it from the continent, 
and to the West and East by the sea. 

Thi» island is twelve leagues long by nine broad. It 
rises something like an amphitheatre towards the 
middle, and the little mountains which occupy its 
centre are covered with woods; the vallies are 
watered by small streamlets, which flow into its 
soil, which is rich, and adapted to luxurious culti- 
^ vation. It produces in abundance all the necessary 
articles, and even the comforts,- of life, but particularly 
a great quantity of millet and ricev There are found 
here Banana trees, Goiariers, and citron and lime trees, 
P 2 ^ 

/ 
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which hear a kind of small lemon, from whenct si 
juice is extracted, which is extremely wholesome in 
these hot climates. The herhage of this island is ex* 
eel lent, and the natives rear oxen and cows, of a re- 
markable size and fatness. 

The negro nation, who inhabit this part of Africa, 
is called Papels^ and are described as enterprising and 
warlike ; they even accuse them of being ferocious. 

Indeed, the Portuguese are indebted for the greater 
part of the slaves, which they dispose of at their fiic* 
tones, to the perpetual wars carried on by the Papels, 
with the hordes contiguous to their territory. 

The principal establishment of the Portuguese, be-* 
tween the St. Domingo and the NunoTristao, is fixed 
in the island of Bissao, where forsxerly the anciiini 
India company also had a factory* 

The iftland of Bissao is reached by a chaonel or 
canal of many leagues in breadth, the soundings of 
which are always from seven to elevan fathoms. Thit 
ishind also possesses a very fine road or harbour, 
with a muddy bottom, the soundings of which are^ 
nearly the same as in the canal. In order to arrive 
safely at a very fine bay, which the English call Great 
Port, we must stand off about a league from Bourboa 
Island, which is left to the West, approach towards 
Sorcerer's Island, called by us La Sorciere, and steer 
almost North to reach this bay, which is defended by a 
{Portuguese fort. The English have an establishment at 
the mouth of a creek, to the South-east of the fort. 

The island of Boulam is separated from the conti- 
nent, by a branch of the sea, nearly a league in 
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breadth ; and it is situated about two leagues to the right 
of the 'mouth of the Rio Grande. This island, which k 
placed at the extremity of the Archipelago of the Bis- 
sagos, is eight leagues in length, by four broad. In 
every point of view, with regard to the soil, fertility, 
excellent pasturage, and the variety of its productions, 
it is as much favoured, and even more so^ than the 
island of Bissao. The natives rear oxen, with an 
hunch on their back, an<l of an extraordinary weight 
and size. 

The Marechal de Castries, in 1784^ conceived the 
project of forming a French establishment m thi« 
island^ and which was extremely well' planned: the 
situation of Boulam, near the moutb of the Rio 
Grande, would be the most advantageous of any that 
could be chosen, in the Archipelago of the Bissagos^ 
for forming a pnncipal establish mentr ^ 

This project was, however,, afterwards neglected, and. 
in a manner of speaking abandoned ; but without de* 
tailing here the numerous and valuable advanitages, 
which would be the immediate result -of a factory well 
and solidly established, accurately organized,, and 
fetmded at the eastern extremity of the island of 
Boulam, I shall simply observe, that if the government 
were to resume and execute the project, planned under 
the administration of the Marechal de Ciastnesy and if 
nm measures requisite to the success of this project, 
were neglected, they would soon have reason to felici^ 
tftte themselves for having made the resolution. 

The possession of the islands of Kasnabac and Men*" 
terre must indispensably conduce to the success^ ol 
• r ^ 
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our establishment in the island of Boulam ; and it it 
^ually necessary not to delay ordering a very detailed 
survey to be taken of the Archipelago of the Bissagos 
islands, and likewise a general and scrupulously correct 
examination of all the soundings and anchorages, of 
all the channels and passages \i'hich intersect thesct 
'islands, and of all the ports, roads, and bays, which are 
there to be found. I'his task could not be executed 
v^ithput the protection of a corvette, which should 
chuse a commodious and sure anchorage, between the 
islands of Kasnabac, Das Galinhas, and Menterre; 
should establish itself in this anchorage, and being^ 
provided with light boats, might visit, examine^ and 
survey every necessary part ; and at the same time 
protect every operation, which might forjn an object of 
its mission. 

According to the information which I have collected, 
relative to the Archipelago of the Bissagos, on the 
iilands of which it is composed, and on the correspond* 
ing parts of the continent, it is evident, that a periect 
knowledge of this Archipelago, the labour required to 
form a factory in the island of Boulam, and som* 
auxiliary posts in the islands of Kasnabac and Men* 
terre, would employ two years* 

The river of Nuno«Tristao, whose mouth is two 
leagues, in width, is situated in 10* 15' North latitude. 
According to the English documents, it appears that 
it takes its rise in the country of the Fouihas, in a 
mountainous region to the West of Teembou ; its wa» 
ters empty themselves into the sea nith great fcmre. As 
it was discovered by Nuno-Tristao, it was named after 
l^m, an4 Uie Portuguese esiablished themselves on its 
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banks. It is ftssertedl, that in a»cei)ding tliis fiae river^ 
about fifty leagues from the sea, there are yet to be 
seen many ruins and vestiges of some very consider* 
able establishments, formed there by the Portuguesa 
fet tlie period of its discovery, and many of the de» 
scendants of these first conquerors are still Vmng there* 
The banks of this river are peopled by a race of nc* 
groes called Naloez ; and many families oi the Foulhaa 
negroes have also formed establishments there. 

This river offers a very advantageous commerce ia 
slaves, native wax, elephant's teeth, raw hides^ ancl a 
small quantity of gold, which tbe natives collect frora- 
the numerous brooks that flow into the river, the na- 
vigation of which easily conducts us into the interior of 
Africa^ and forms the southern limits of the Por* 
tuguese establishments^ between Cape St» Mary aM 
Cape Verga. 

The descendants of the first Portuguese, who art 
9till to be found Hving on the banks of the NuAO Trb* 
tao, are sq completely intermingled with the n^roes, 
that they have> as it were, become negroes themselves. 

The Naole2 form a very intelligent and peaceable 
people ; they are shepherds and husbandmen, and cul* 
tivate a considerable quantity of rice ; their lands are 
fertile and well populated. Tkey are ponsidered aa 
having made some progress in agriculture; the indigo 
and cotton that they raise, is the finest of any procured 
ia this part of Africa; and they manufacture pieces of 
calico, whidiy qu account of their superior texture 
and brilliant colours, are in great request among the 
Foulhas of Teembouy wbo purchase them at a very 
kigh price. 
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To the South of the mouth of the Nuuo-Tristao is 
sittiatcd Cape Verga, in ten degrees North latitude ; 
and according to the system which I have laid down in 
the first chapter of this work, this cape should form 
the southern extremity of the secoiid district of the ge- 
neral government of the Senegal. 

The Portuguese establishments, in this part of wes* 
tern Africa, do not extend beyond this cap6 ; but the 
countries which they occupy, are very celebrated for 
Iheir great fertility and numerous population. 

The produce of their commerce, carried on between 
Cape St. Mary and Cape Verga, consists of slaves^ 
the price of which does not Exceed S50 francs^ 
French money; of elephant's teeth, wax, and hard 
soap ; of raw hides of all kinds ; of dying and build- 
ing wood ; of indigo, cotton, chemical drugs, resin, re- 
sinous gums ; some thousand drachms of gold, and a 
great quantity of orseille. 

In commerce, they give the name of orseille to a soft 
paste, of a red violet colour, that is used for dying, and 
from which they obtain a beautiful red, nearly similar 
to that of the amaranthus. The plant, from the in- 
spissated juice of which this paste is formed, is also 
called orseilles ; it is a lichen denoted by naturalists^ 
under the names of lichetiy grackus, polt/poidcSf tincto^ 
rius saxatiHs, or fucus verrucosus. It grows partku-^ 
larly in the environs of the ancient volcanoes ; k in 
foupd in Auvergne, but of a bad quality ; it abounds 
in the Canary islands, where they sell more than four 
thousand quintals of it every year. In commerce, the 
"yoneille of Africa, and above aU| that of the Bissagos 
islands, is the most esteemed. 
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The abundance of this lichen, in this part of Africa, 
is doubtless owing to the volcanic state of all the Bls- 
Sfigos Islands, and of all the countries corresponding to 
this Archipelago* 

It has been observed, in the second chapter of this 
work, that from Cape Blanco to Cape Palmas, all the 
coasts of Africa, present in every part of them, strong 
marks of a volcanic eruption, and general convulsion ; 
ftnd these vestiges, which attest the volcanic epoch of 
the globe, are particularly frequent between Cape St* 
Mary, and Cape Vcrga. 

I know not whether naturalists, have not classed dis- 
tinctly those plants which peculiarly flourish , in vol- 
canic soils, but the or^ille without doubt belongs to 
this class; and I am of opinion, that it would be possi* 
ble to appropriate the Madeleine Islands, near Goree» 
as well as some other parts contiguous to Cape Verdp 
iti all of which volcanic eruptions are evident, for the 
purpose of cultivating and naturalizing this lichen. 

The Portuguese commerce between Cape St. Mary 
and Cape Verga, was in 1786*, regulated by an exclusive 
privilege granted to a company, the directors of which 
resided at Lisbon. The English possessed a considerable 
part in the funds, and produce of this company, which 
annually exported from the rivers of Casamanca, St. 
Domingo, Jate, Gesves, Rio-Grande, and Nuno-Tri Sj 
and theBissagos Islands, the following articles* 

Franot 
Three thousand slaves, two thousand of 
which were imported into the Portuguese 
colony of Parai near the mouth of the river 
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Francs 
of Araazons, and the other thousand was 
divided between the Islands of Cape Verd, 
and those of Maderia* These three thou- 
sand slaves may be estimated at - - 3,600,0«p 

In elephant's teeth, wax, and hard-soap ; 
indigo in paste; vegetable butter, called but- . 
ter of Kharite ; raw hides of every kind; dy- 
ing and building wood; cotton, chemical 
drugs,^ aromatic seeds, resin, and resinous 
gums; rice and other articles of subsistence; 
lastly, in gold - . . " 3,000,000 

Three thousand quintals of orseille, at a 
hundred and sixty Uvrcs per quintal - 480^000 



Total 6,080,000 



If to the part which w^have t rigbt to take in this com- 
merce be added, the prpduce which would indubitably 
result from agriculture, excited and encouraged, and , 
from connections which a factory in the Island of Bou- 
1am, and the navigation of the Nuno-Tristao, might 
favour with the interior region of Africa; if it be 
observed, that those fertile countries situated between 
Cape St. Mary, and Cape Verga, are adapted to the 
most valuable and useful cultivations, (for all the fruits 
of America, might very easily be naturalized there,) it 
may reasonably be presumed, that the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos, and the part of the continent correspond- 
ing with it, would offer to France advantages and 
benefits, that would soon indemnify any expenees, that 
the government might incur, in forming there a per- 
manent establishment. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

THIRD DISTRICT OF THE GOVERNMENT OP THE 
SENEGAL, COMPRISING THE SPACE BETWEEN 
CAPE VERGA AND CAPE PALMAS. 

On the Islands of Los Idolos^ which we call the Islands of Loz^^ 
and on the rivers which empty themselves into the sea between 
Cape Ferga, and the river of Sierra Leona. 

' » 
At about thirteen or fourteen leagues to the' Southneast 
of Cape Verga, and thirty-five to the North-east of the 
entrance of the Bay of Sierra Leona, is situated a 
groupe of seven islands, to which the Portuguese have* 
^ven the name of Los Idolos, and we call them the 
Islands of Loz. This groupe is in nine degrees thirty 
minutes North latitude, and ' nearly under the fourth 
eastern meridian of the Island of Ferro. 

These regions begin, to the South of Cape Verga, and 
the natives of them are followers of Fetichisro, and erect 
altars to their Fetiche gods, and likewise dedicate tem- 
ples to the devil. It was doubtless, on account of the 
prevalence of this worship, which the Portuguese per- 
ceived in the Islands of Los Idolos, that they were 
induced to denominate them the Islands of Idols ; a 
name which we ought invariably to appropriate to 
them* 
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Of tke seven islands which form the groui;e of Los 
Idolos, three only are inhabited ; the other four be^ 
ing nothing else, but a shapeless mass of volcanic rub* 
bish. These Islands are separated from (he continent 
by canals of various dimensions, the soundings of whick 
are from four to six fathoms, and the bottom muddy. 

The largest of these Islands, and at the same lime 
that which is situated most to the westward, has pre- 
•erved the appellation of Tamara, given to it by the 
natives* The English call It also William Island, after 
their King of that name, who from attachment to them^ 
was thus denominated. 

This island is five leagues in length, by one of medial 
breadth* Its soil is fertile and it contains three villages 
of two hundred huts each. Its center forms fine am- 
phitheatres, covered with wood, and its most elevated 
part appears to be threchundred feet, above the level of 
the sea* 

The general direction of the Island of Tamara, is 
East to West ; the English frequent its two harbours, 
where tl^y have formed residences,and a kind of docks. 
Their eastern harbour, is called Traitor Point, and is 
situated at the eastern extemity of the Island; they 
have others also at the western part, which they call 
Top-sail Point. 

It was in the Island of Tamara, and Los Idolos, that 
the Portuguese discovered those vestiges of the idolatry 
practised by the inhabitants of this part of Africa, 
who have preserved the worship of the Fetiche gods, 
and the dogma of two principUs. 
S 
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The Island of Los Idolos, is the most eastern of «iny, 
and is not more than two leagues distant from a point of 
the continent, which the English call Domba point ; its 
direction is from North to South. It i& nearly three 
leagues in length, by a medial breadth of fifteen hun- 
dred toises,and its form is like a boot, the point of which 
is turned towards the South-east. 

The English have formed here some very fine fac- 
tories and warehouses. They have one to the North 
at Sandy Point, and another towards the center of the 
eastern side of the island. To the South of this bay, 
they have a large factory, built on the extremity of a. 
cape, which they call Tactory Point; and in the middle 
of the western coast, there is also a very fine establish* 
raent, which is denominated Barber's Factory ; and wa^ 
fo^unded by the Barber's Company of Liverpool; this 
company is also known under the name of the Sierra 
Leona Company, 

The island of CnifTort, is situated between the other 
two, and is the smallest of the three. Almost the 
whole of its northern side is covered with a bank of 
mud ; but along its southern coast, there are many good 
harbours. 

Both the extremities of the island are occupied by 
two small mountains, between which the soil is so low, • 
that they may be taken for two islands entirely distinct. 

There are two other islets, which are denominated 
Round Island, and the island of Kids; they form part 
of the groupe of Los 'Idolos, but they are merely a 
mass of barren rocks, destitute as it were of every kind 

VOL. II. Q 
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of vegetation; while on the contrary, nature has been 
profuse in her bounty towards the island of Tamara, 
CrafFort, and Los Idolos ; the summits of which are 
ornamented with the finest verdure, and covered with 
trees of various kinds, many of which are well adapted 
to maritime, and inland purposes. 

The three principal islands of the groupe of Los , 
Idolos, unite to the advantages of a very favourable 
commercial situation those of a fertile soil, and of a 
healthy and mild climate ; they are exempted from those 
local diseases, produced by stagnant and impure water, 
for they possess abundant springs of this element fresh 
snd limpid; and the soil of these islands, forming itself 
into little hills above the level of the sea, they enjoy 
the freshness of those breezes, which at the rising and 
setting of the sun, temper the oppresive heat of the 
climate. 

The establishments formed by the English of Sierra 
Leona, in the islands of Los lodolos, are organized and 
directed wi\h the greatest skiH^ The habitations of the 
agents, and other persons employed in their commerce, 
arc commodious and healthy; and their magazines, 
warehouses and docks, possess every requisite solidity. 

The English have succeeded in instructing the 
negroes in all kinds of labour, and have inspired them 
with considerable emulation* All their workshops are 
composed of slaves either free, hired, or purchased ; 
and they are in want neither of good pilots, experienced 
in the ba^s which they frequent; sailors, carpenters, 
gailmakers, ropemakers, joijiers, nor >5miths ; they have 
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«ven good bricklayers who are employed in tlie coa- 
struction of permanent buildings. 

By these means together with the wood of the country, 
they construct vessels and boats, from twenty to a hun- 
dred tons. And their establishments, being under the 
direction of a very small number of whites, execute 
the saipe arts as are carried on in the little ports of 
'Europe, 

I am not therefore, astonished that by such extensive 
assiduity, the commerce of the English Company, esta- 
blished in the river of Sierra Leona, and the operations 
of which were carried from Cape Verga, to Cape Pal- 
masy possessed in 17S6\ such advantageous and consi- 
derable importance. . 

By means of a great number of light boats, which 
they build in their docks, established in the islands of 
Los Idolos, of Bence, and of Sierra Leona, their agents 
entered all the numerous rivers in those roads. 

I shall only mention succinctly, those which empty 
themselves into the 'sea, between the Nuna Tristao^ and- 
the river of Sierra Leona. 

The River Kapatch is situated about five leagues to 
the South-east of Rio Nuno;. it is large and deep, and 
ascends very far up the country ; but its mouth is ob- 
structed by banks and islets. Its fertile borders are 
inhabited by a raire of negroes called Bagoes. They 
make salt, and very fine pieces of cotton ; they occupy 
thiemselvcs extensively in fishing, in hunting of ele« 
phants, rearing cattle and poultry, and cultivating rice^ 
yucca root, and potatoes* 

Q « 
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The Rio Pongeos, is more to tke South than the Ka» 
patch, but it has like the latter, a very extensrve course; 
its borders are peopled by colonies of the Foulhas- 
Sousos, who correspond habitually with Teenibou, the 
metropolis of their nation. 'J'he English procure in 
this river a great many slaves, and elephants' teeth ; 
dying and building wood, raw hides, and articles of sub- 
sistence. The natives of the borders of Pongeos, make 
a beer of a very strong'tind intoxicating nature. 

The rivers of Dymby and Dania, are both to the 
South-east of the Pongeos, and empty themselves into 
the sea, opposite the islands of Los Idolos. The fertrie 
countries which it irrigates are inhabited by the Bagoes 
negroes, who rear numerous flocks of oxen, goats, 
and sheep; they cultivate rice, maize, and potatoes; 
they make salt, and also occupy much time in fishing. 
They sell a great number of slaves. 

Kuyaport, Barria, and Kissey, are three rivers, the 
banks of which are peopled by Foul has Sousos negroes, 
and offer, like the preceding ones, many valuable arti- 
cles of commerce. 

Between the river of Kissey, and that of Sama or 
Mailkoury, the sea enters the country, and forms a 
gulph three league* long. To the South-east of this 
igulph is situated the mouth of the Sama, and still far- 
ther southward the rivers of Berery and Scarssery. All 
the countries which they water, are extremely fertile, 
^nd well populated. Many colonies of the Foulhas 
Sousos are established on the banks of the Sama and 
Scarssery, and carry on an extensive commerce in 
slaves, elephant's teeth, dying wood, wax, cattle, pouU 
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tiy, and various other articles of subsistence. They also 
like the inhabitants of the Pongeos, make a very in- 
toxicating beer. 

All the rivers which empty themselves into the sea, 
between Cape Verga, and Island of Leopards descend 
from a very elevated country, and proceed from the 
western vallies of a chain of mountains^ the direction 
of which is nearly from North to South ; they are situa- 
ted between the Rio-Grande, and the River Mesiirado,, 
and their summits are forty leagues distant from the 
sea; to the East of this chain of mountains, is situated 
the empire of the Foulhas, and all the above-mentioned 
rivers present the most favourable opportunities ior 
arriving at Teembou, the capital of this empire,. and 
ultimately of penetrating into the most central regions 
of Africa. The countries irrigated by these rivers, may 
be ranked among the most fertile, and most populous of 
any in Africa; and they likewise, offer great advantages 
to commercial speculation. 

The whole extent of coast, comprised between the 
Rio-Nuno, and the bay of Sierra Leona, presents at 
every step the most decided volcanic marks; and ves- 
tiges of. those extensive eruptions, of which I have 
already spoken, and which, invariably obtain along all- 
the western coasts of Africa, situated between Capa* 
Blanco of Barbary, and Cape Palmas. 



Q 3 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THE RIVER OR BAY OF SIERRA LEONA. 

This river J which should be called a bay, is formed by the union 

• of two large rivers, namely, one from the North-east, called 

* the Mitombo ; the other from the South-east, called the Bunck 
-^The mouth of this bay is indicated by the Isle of Leopard^ 
and Cape Sierra Leona — Of the bay of the Pirates- — Harbour 
of the English factory of Sierra Leona — Of the Bay of Aigu^ 
ade — Entrance to the River of Bunck — Isle of Gambia — 
French factory and post — Inconveniences of the situation of 
the Isle of Gambia — First interview with Panaboura Forbana, 
king of the Bay of Sierra Leona, and the Isle of Gambia — 
Extent of the country under his government — Character of this 
negro prince — Details on the administratien and commerce of 
the English factory of Sierra Leona — Entrance of the Mi^ 
torn be — Isles of Taso and Bence — Fort and factory of the 
English in the latter isle, and advantages of this situation^- 
Account of the commerce of the society of the Isle of Bence — 
Proceedings <f a brig commanded by M. Basteresse, dispatched 
from Martinque to trade for blacks on the African coast-— 

General observations on this part of Africa — Summary view 
of the product of the commerce of the English and French 
factories of the river of Sierra Leona, during the year 1785^ 
and the fr St five months of i-]^. 

In the first chapter of these fragments, 1 spoke of 11137 
arrival in the river or bay, which we call Sierra Leona^ 
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and of the charming picture which the haul^ and exi« 
trance of this bay presented. 

Two rivers, one from the North-east, called the Mi- 
tcunbo, the other from the South-east, called the Bunck, 
commingle and unite their waters, at the point of Ro« 
bana, from whence they flow, and empty themselves 
together, into the ocean after having watered a space oi 
eight leagues. It is the course of these two rivers, thus 
joined together, and the canal which they both pass; 
through, as far as the sea, that we call the river Sierra 
Leona, and the negroes that of Mitombo ; and in fact 
the Mitombo, being much larger, deeper, and more 
considerable, than the Bunck, it appears but just, 
that it should retain its name ; Europeans have however,, 
contracted the habit of denominating the river of 
Sierra Leona, the last part of the course of the Mitom* 
bo, united with the BuncL 

At the point of the junction of these two rivers, the 
canal which receives them, is near three leagues in 
breadth ; but it progressively expands as far as the sea, 
and at the Cape of Sierra Leona, and the Island of 
Leopards, which indicates the entrance of this bay, 
it forms a mouth or opening of seven leagues in breadth. 
The sea enters here as well as in both the rivers, and 
particularly in the Mitombo the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide are perceptible in all their force,. 

The Bi'ick and Mitombo meet together after having 
followed for a long time, directions, which at their point 
of j.unction, form an angle of forty-five degrees ; and 
in consequence of the conflux of their water, of their 
acquired celerity, and of the rapid motions of the flood 
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tijkA ebby some very considerable sand-banks are formed 
in the bay of Sierra Leona. The \vhole of its North- 
east half is impassable for large vessds ; but to the 
South-east, when steering near Cape Sierra Leona^ we 
discover a fine canal of more than a league in breadth, 
and the soundings of which are constantly from seven 
to ten fothoms. This canal flows as far as the river of 
Bunck, and the island of Gambia, where there is found 
the same depth of water, and where the largest vessels 
may enter. 

At the entrance of the bay of Sierra *Leona, we met 
with an English brig, and a lugger of the same nation, 
both of which were coming out of the river; the lugger 
perceived that we were endeavouring to avoid the 
Carpenter^s rocks, whicb are volcanic rocks that project 
from the Cape of Sierra Leona, towards the West; 
they hailed us, and said that we might sail very near, 
these rocks, as well as to all the southern coast, where 
we should find a good bottom ; we followed their ad- 
vice, and entered the river close along the foot of the 
mountains. 

About a league from the point of the Cape Sierra 
Leona, on the South coast, there is the mouth of a 
bay, which is a league and a half in length, by a, 
thousand toiscs of medial breadth. It is called Pirate's 
Bay, because it formerly served as a retreat for a body 
of pirates who had plundered, and armed for their owu* 
use, three vessels with which they perpetrated their 
piratical depredations, on the small trading vessels in 
the river, the crews of which they always murdered* 
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These pirates were for seven years the terror and de- 
solatioa of the neighbouring coasts ; but in 1730, the 
merchants of Havre and Nantz formed an armament 
for the purpose of exterminating them ; and the en- 
terprize was attended with full success. They surprised 
thein in their bay, and burnt their vessels and habita- 
tions ; not a quarter of these pirates could escape, 
and all the rest were hung, and the establishments 
which they liad formed were completely ruined. The 
bottom of this bay is good, and its entrance might 
easily be defended ; but being inclosed between elevated 
lands, the heat is very oppressive* 

By continuing to coast along the South bank, about 
half a league from Pirate's Bay, we arrive at the an- 
chorage or road of the English factory, formed nea* 
tBe village of Sierra Leona. 

This little road is in fact merely a creek of about B^^ 
hundred toises in width, by four hundred in length; 
The bay is healthy, and the bottom good; and th# 
vesseb anchor there in ten fathom water« This 
creek is capable of containing from twenty to twenty- 
£ve vessels, and its situation is extremely agreeable 
and favourable to commerce. 

It was at the bottom of this creek, on an elevated 
soil forty feet above the level of the sea which is cul- 
tivated to an extent of three hundred fathoms, covered 
with the finest vegetation, and the ascent to whicL is 
extremely gradual, that an English society, then knowa 
in Europe by the name of the Liverpool Company, and 
and in Africa denominated the Sierra Leona Company, 
had in 178ff, a very considerable establishment and 
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factory, which were as well organized and as well com* 
ducted as they could have been in England. 

A negro village, which is also deuominated Sierra 
Leona, consisting of upwards- of 300 huts, is situated 
on the mountain, about 500 toises from this English 
fectory. 

Immediately after the creek of Sierra Leona, and 
on the same coast, is the bay of Aiguade {Fresh Water 
Bay) to which we have given the appellation of French 
Bay. Vessels can anchor in seven fathoms water ; and 
the Emeraudcy commanded by M. de la Jaille, remained 
at anchor here in 1784, during the whole of his stay in 
the river. 

At the bo^om of this little bay, which is eighteen 
hundred toises in breadth, and nine hundred in lengthy 
is the Aiguade or fountain of fresh water, formed by a 
rivulet which descends from the mountains, that border 
on this coast. In fact, the situation of this bay may 
be said to unite every advantage. 

By stili coQtinaing to proceed southward, we arrive, 
about eight leagues from Cape Sierra Leona, at the en^ 
trance of the river Bunck, the breadth of which is a 
league. Its left bank is bounded by very high moun- 
tains ; on its right side^ the earth is very low ; it is 
covered with woods; and its borders are ornamented 
with wild filbert trees. 

After having ascended the Buack about a league, 
m% arrive at the island of Gambia, where M. de la 
iaille formed, in n%^f what is called the Frenck 
establishment. 

It was composed of a few wooden huts, covered with 
Straw, two of which were destined for the accom- 
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jnadation of a detachment of twenty men from the 
African battalion, and the commander of this detach- 
ment, while anothei" was used as the m^eine; and 
lastly, a sort of warehouse and granary, and a bad 
oven for baking bread, formed in 1786 this Frendi 
establishment in the river of Sierra Leona. 

All the defence and security of this post consisted of 
two structures, each of which might mount about 
three twelve pounders ; but these pretended batteries^ 
without embrasures, might be overpowered in any di- 
rection by the first vessel who should attempt it, for 
it could not resist a single broadside. But there was 
neither time, means, nor money to make it better ; and 
the parsimony of the esta1;>lisl^ent of Gambia could 
not be retorted on the present projector, for I well 
know that he even exceeded the sums which were de- 
stined for this purpose. 

A Frenchman, named Ancel, had been established in 
the island of Gambia for many years, and carried on 
there a very advantageous trade. It was doubtless him 
who influenced M. de la Jaille, to fix upon this island 
the entire disadvantageous position of which, united in 
itself almost every possible inconvenience ; but it was 
the only spot then at his disposal, and near this island 
he found a safe and excellent harbour, where vessels 
would risk no danger, even during the time of the tor- 
nados, and where, in case of parting with their cables 
or anchors, they would run upon mud-banks, and 
easily get off again at high water; lastly, M. de la Jaille 
very justly thought, that it was better to be bmiltf 
established in the riv^r of Siefra Leona, than 9K>^ to 
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be established there at all ; and he doubtless hoped that 
France, from a conviction of the great advantages 
which the river of Sierra Leona, and the neighbouring 
coasts, held forth to her commerce, would form esta- 
blishments there of more solidity and dignity ; but this 
hope was not realized in 1786, for we then occupied 
only the Gambia, and I found this post in the most 
miserable condition. 

I was authorized by official instructions, which I am 
yet able to produce, to decide upon the propriety of 
abandoning this post, and of sending the little garrison 
who would evacuate it to isle St* Louis of the Senegal ; 
but I was of the same opinion as M. de la Jaille ; and^ 
like him, not being able to form a better establish- 
ment, I thought it was better to remain in the little 
wretched island of Gambia, than to quit it, and aban- 
don the river of Sierra Lcona altogether. I exerted 
myself, however, during my residence there, to induce 
the king of the country to grant France another island 
much larger, more healthy, better situated, and in 
every point of. view more favourable to a principal 
establishment, which would be at once military, agri- 
cultural, and mercantile. 

The chief inconveniences of the island of Gambia 
are, 

First, that it is situated out of the regular track of 
the river Bunck, and placed at the bottom of a muddy, 
marshy creek ; it is separated from the mountain only 
by a very narrow canal, filled with wild filbert trees ; 
by this situation, the little island is deprived of a free 
access of air, and the breezes oT the sea that arrive 
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friHA the greftt cbannel qf the bay of Sierra LeoiM, 
cannot reach it) because tbey are intercepted by 8e<* 
verat large projections of the South bank. These local 
circamxtances render tbe island of Gambia very un- 
healthy, and the inhabitants can never breathe any but 
an infected and oppressive atmosphere. 

Secondly, it has not a sufficient extent, but Is too 
confined ; ao4 is therefore ynproper for any consider* 
able establishment, or any attempts at cultivation : 
and thir<ily, it is not susceptible of any good defensive 
dispositions, not even against a combined attack of the 
natives ; hence its situation is in every respect unfa^ 
vourable to commerce. 

This little property, of ^ve or six acres of bad land, 
was acquired at a vepy cheap rate from Panaboure 
Forbana, king of the country and bay of Sierra Leona, 
to whom we brought the customary fees for the 
favours granted to France; and the magnificence of 
our presents surpassed his greatest explctatious. I . 
shall here proceed to give an account of our first in- 
terview with this negro potentate. 

Panaboure Forbana, king of the islands of Forbana, 
Fombana, Robapa, Gamlia, and the river of Sierra 
Leona, loved the French nation, and was indeed one of^ 
tbe best of men. He was the chief of a petty nation 
of idolatrous negroes,, called Timaneys ; andyhc reigned 
over a little kitigdom. which scarcely contained forty 
leagues for its .surface; its length was twelve leagues* 
and its breadth little more than three. But no/person 
should be unjustly despised. Panaboure Forbana wjis 

VOL. IX. R 
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indeed a petty prince» but lie was a good king ; he poi* 
sessed an upright heart, an honest mind, and' a clear 
judgment: insbort, his subjects adore<l him« 

He owed to them his crown, which was merely a 
bonnet of hluexloth, and his throne, which was nothing 
but a straw mat. But of what importance is splendid 
ostentation, or the glitter of vain ornaments ? The glory 
and safety of princes is the Igve and conidence of their 
people ; and the almost-naked Forbana sat more safety 
oi his throne, than the richest and most powerful po- 
tentates in Europe* 

He had testified the greatest good*will towards M* de 
laJaille, at the period when this officer formed the 
establishment of Gambia : indeed, his affection for the 
French nation, and his desire to fterve us, were evident 
on every occasion* 

We were instructed to pay him his duties, that is, 
tlie fees for his protection ; but the govenOnent added 
other presents, which we were also authorized to present 
to him. 

On the day of our arival in the harbour of Gambia, 
we informed the king of it, by an o^er belonging to 
the Rossignol, whom M. de Erach sent, -and who was 
instructed to present our compliments, and to inform 
him, that we should visit him on the following day 
in the island which he inliabited. He made a very 
friendly reply, and observed that he would come him- 
sejf to see us, early the next morning, and we there- 
fore made arrangements for receiving him, and '^ving 
him a good dinner. 
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Tke t^t waS'piic'lM^ ne&r the batttt-y, ift tKe island 
•f Gaimbia; a detachment belonging to the isle, and 
the droops of thfe 'Rd^signol, iverc ordered under armt 
to receive hira ; the artillery belonging to the island 
tnd khe corvette Were ailso prepared to hofioar him With 
three salutes. 

Forbana arriviJd at ten o'clock in the morning, in ii 
canoe of fourteen feet in length, and manned Whh 
twelve rowers. He was seated in the bottom of it, 
with the t|uecn, and four of the prrnctpal njtenof.ihte 
^kii^dom. Wheh he landed,, he received three salute 
*of aMlcry^ahd musqtietry, and he appeiared much grii- 
tiiSed with thii mark of poHleheste. 

He approached^ us very gaily, land presented his 
tand ; we conducted him to the tent, which had beeto 
prepared for him, and Seated him between the Che* 
-valier de Brach, commanding the corvette, and myself. 
The queen placed fiersdf on another seat behind the 
icing. 

Our interpreters began to explain the^ reciprocal 
congratulations, and compliments which passed on 
both sides. We afterwards presented our thanks for 
the interest which Forbana had invariably shewn to- 
wards Frenchmen. He replied verjr politely, anJ re- 
peatedly assured us that he loved Frenchmen ; that he 
would do whatever they wished, or whatever depended 
on himself, to render them respected in the river, and 
to procure them, on all occasions, such couveniencies as 
they might require in their commercial concerns. 

After these words, he jexpressed a wish to see the 
corvette, whither M» de Brach conducted him ; he r«^ 
It 2 
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muned tber^ more than an hour, and returned t» 
Gambia very well contented with what he had seem. 
The hour of dinner now arrived, and we all sat down 
to table. 

The king was again seated between M. de Brach and 
myself, and he requested a chair for the queen, which 
was accordingly placed on his left hand/ but a little 
behind. I wished to put it between the king and my- 
self, but he woukl not permit me ; he would not allow 
the queen to be parallel with lumiKlf) l}ecause it is not 
customary in Africa tovjwiler the women to sit at 
table by the side of their husbands. I however ar« 
ranged it in such a manner^ th&t the queen, without 
being at the same table with us, found herself very 
near the king ; and she coujd likewise, though situated 
a littb behind, see the whole table. 

We gave her a plate, which she placed upon her 
knees : and when the king was helped to some meat, 
he divided it with her, but he would not permit any 
one else to serve her, though he took pleasure in 
sharing with her every thing which was given to him.; 
they both eat with their fingers, without using either 
spoon or fork. 

He drank wine, . though sparingly ; the king, how- 
ever, indulged himself in it more than his wife, and he 
eat an amazing quantity. 

We had prepared for him some rice, dressed in the 
negro manner by steam, and mixed with pieces of 
poultry and fish, which he thought delicious. We both 
perceived that he did not like roast meat; which he 
found it difficult to chew ; but he appeared to eat salt.. 
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incAt with great zest. He consumed a great deal of 
bread, as did the queen a 6onsideral)le quantity of su- 
gar ; and they both drank many glasses of anniseed. 

During the whole of the repast, our conversation 
with the king and queen was carried on vcfy brisklyy 
and the interpreters reciprocally explained whatever 
was said on either side. This method of talkihg, when 
become a little habitual, is not unpleasant, from the 
taedium that indispensably arises through the*use of in* 
terpreters ; and we exipericnce even a kind of pleasure 
when the answer contains something unexpected. 

After dinner, we agreed with the king that we womlJ^ 
on the following moniing, proceed to the island df For^ 
bana, in order to pay our respects to him, and Jike«» 
^ wise to give him the duties and supernumerary present* 
which had been confided to us. Forbana, whom the 
wine, anniseed, and good cheer, hat! rxhikrated into 
the best humour in the world, asked os if the presientS 
were handsome, and if they wete worthy of the great 
wealth of the king of France. VVc iofwrmed him of 
what thby consisted. 

First there were three complete dresser, which had^ 
been bought at an old dothes shop iti Paris ; but thef 
appeared so new, that it would be impossiblie for a petty 
negro king of Africa to. hav« the least stispicioil that 
they were second-hand* 

The Portuguese, who were along time in poisifssion 
of the hay of Sierra L^ona, first introduced this cus* 
torn of giving European dresses as presents to th^ kingi 
J^ad principal chiefs of' thesct nations. 

tts ■ • • 
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The first suit consisted of a scarlet dress, richly em- 
broidcd with gold, four inches broad; a poppy coloured 
silk waistcoat, more richly ornamented than the for- 
mer ; red breeches, embellished with golden knee bands ; 
crimson stockings, shoes with red heels, large silver 
buckles,^ a shirt with long lac^d ruffles, a neckcloth of 
the same, and an enormous cocked hat, bordered with 
Spanish gold lace, ornamented with a red feather, about 
three fingers in breadth, which completed the dress : to 
this first suit, however, there also belonged a very largf 
sword, with a richly worked silver handle, and a belt 
of crimson velvet, enibroidered with gold ; and a bam- 
, boo cane, four feet and a half long, ornamented with 
a silver head very well worked, but as large as that 
bf a drum-major's ; and lastly, a silver chain, which 
served as a string to the walking-stick. 

There were^also two other complete dresses, one of 
a green colour, laced with gold, and the other a clear 
blue, embjroidered with silver; some pistols, and a 
gun; and lastly, some lumps of amber, a piece of 
gauze striped with blue silk, several pieces of agate, 
some cloves, and glass trinkets. The last articles were 
intended for the qc^en. 

When Forbana beheld all these presents stretched 
before his eyes, he was enchanted, and testified, his sa« 
• tisfactioD by a variety of expressive gestures ; tha 
queen was entirely overpowered, and both one and 
the other repeatedly exclaimed together, '* atot, atot^, 
atot, mungo tnmifera^^ which signifies in the Timaneys 
language, '* hraoo^ bravo, bravo^ white king" 

But the admiration of his negro majesty, his wife, 
tod the great men who had accompanied him} wasiM>l 
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yet exlia^sted ; find during their enchantment, her ma^ 
jesty conceived the idea of he|r husband dressing him* 
self in the fine scarlet coat, which was ejnbroidered 
with gold. This idea she communicated to Forbana^ 
who adopted it with infinite joy* and requested permis* 
tion to try on the magnificent royal dress, which was 
jaccordingly granted, 

Panaboure Forl^ana, king as he was, and one of the 
best of princes, |iad not the most engaging appear* 
ance ; he was f}/ty-five years old, and his legs were 
lank and bandy ; his nose was short, and every feature 
in his face common ; yet though his visage was ugly 
and \yriokled, it beamed with goodness. 

A cap oi blue cotton covered his head, and two 
piecfs of ^e same colour formed his dress ; the one 
hung ov^r his shoulders, and the upper part of hia 
body ; while the other covered his loins, and fell down 
behind, like a woman'^ petticoat, as low as liis heels j^ 
beneath this be was naked, and he had in addition 
only a narrow belt of blue cotton, which was fastened 
round his hips and the upper part of his thighs. 

When the queen learnt that her bnsband might try 
on the magnificent red dress, she immediately took off his 
c^ and his two pieces of cotton, and put on the poppy 
coloured silk waistcoat, and the brilliant scarlet coat ; 
|)Ut as this was only intended as a trial, the king did 
not think it necessary to put on either the shirt, the 
breeches, the stockings, or the shoes ; but he attired 
himself in the cocked hat with red feathers, crossed 
over his shoulders the handsome sword and belt| and. 
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took the silver-mountetl cane, on which he supported 
himself with a haughty and majestic air. 

It was a truly laughable spectacle to behold the good 
Forbai^a, habited in his superb coat, which being made 
for a very tall roan descended^ considerably below his 
knees; not having buttoned either the waistcoat or the 
coat, he exposed to view his thin, dusky body almo^ 
naked; he had nothing but slippers on his feet; but his 
head was covered with the fierce cocked hat, his side 
ornamented with a large ^wprd, and his right hand sup- 
ported on the drum major's staff; he sat in this posture 
nearly ten minutes, exactly before us, preserving an 
inflexible gravity,* and never changing his position ; the 
admiration of her majesty was unbounded ; she walked 
round him, and viewed him with great delight, express 
sing^n every manner her extreme satisfaction, and ex* 
dalming repeatedly while clapping hands together ** atoff 
tUotf atot, tnnngo onnifera" 

This queen was an old woman about fifty years of 
age, extremely wrinkled, as are all the negresses^ of 
Africa when of an advanced age. She was the first and 
real wife of the king ; it was she who enjoyed all the 
Honours, and the prerogatives attached to the supreme 
rank of her husband, whfch, however, were reduced K^ 
a very small number ; but she always acconlpaftied 
him on every important occasion; he expressed for her 
the most decided deference, and the most implicit con« 
adence; and he never concluded any thing without 
stipulating a present for the queen. After this ludicrous 
scene the Inng of the Umaneys letuvned trome^ weli 
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satisfied wilh himself and us. We visited him in his 
Island, where we had with him many other conference^, 
I was abundantly enabled to convince' m}»8elf of his 
^endly disposition towards us. 

We have just seen this worthy monarch in a point of 
view highly ridiculous ; but hewas ^till a good and wise 
man, and the happie:>t of princes, for he was beloved 
by his subjects. 

In 1786, he had governed his little kingdom ele^'en 
years. lie had been the prime minister of the late 
king, who at his decease, left the throne to a child of 
eight years old. The negroes of Sierra Leona, con- 
^rred at first on Forbana, only the title and authority 
of administrator of the Country, and tutor to the king; 
but during th^ second year of his administration, a 
dissension took place between the inhabitants of the 
bay and the English ; the relations of the infant king, 
who wished to govern in his natoe, fomented thesie 
troubles ; the quarrel had become general and anima- 
ted, and the British threatened to burn the villages^ 
but Forbana knew how to conciliate and calm the 
Storm ; he restored peace ; and tha prudence which he 
displayed on this occasion, procured him the rank and 
title of kiiig, whidi ttie Umaneys bestowed upon him 
with unanimous consent 

His manners, and mode of living were simple, and 
entirely correspondent with those of his subjects ; h"^ 
sincere and ingenuous character excited our esteem; 
his just and rational mind always Induced him^4flL 
adopt the light proceedings on every occasion ; he lived 
iamiliarly with the negrjpcts subjected to }us authorial 
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«nd at every b<mr of the day 1ie was «cces$able to 
ihem^ and listened to their requests ; he beard th^ircom* 
plaints ^nd Ih^ir demands* and required nothing of them 
but what they were willing to give» 

I have often beheld with pleasure ihe good and plea- 
sant Panabour6 Forbana* seated almost naked on a mat 
before the door of his royal hut, or at the foot of son^ 
fine tree, with his legs crossed, and his knees erect, 
according to the custom of the negroes, smoking hit 
^ipe, sMrrounded by bis women, his children, and some* 
times t\^o hundred of his subjects of both sexes; re* 
Jating to them ¥arious tales which animated their na* 
tural gaiety; permitting himself to be familiarly intep- 
rogated by them ; answering with inildness and good 
natui^, wt^ receiving from every otie, innumerable 
testimonies of friendship and affection. ^ 

Those who demaiided his justice always offered some 
pre^nt ; but this gift was often of a very inferior value. 
I have seen them present him with a little measure of 
lice not worth more than three halfpence, and Forbana 
received this sorry tribute with as much pleasure as I 
have sometimes seen him testify on receiving six 
drachms of gold. 

During my residence in the Bivei' of Sierra Leona, 
I endeavoured to learn what might be the amount of bi» 
•onual revenues and customs ; and I calculated that 
the five islands of which he is possessor, the annusU 
duties paid by the societies of Sierra Leona and Bence^ 
And those by the French established in the Gambia ; the 
fees which all vessels are forced to pay when they enteir 
tbB bay» many supenmmerary presents which he receivGa 
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share, whenever he holds a palahre of justice^ the pro- 
fits artatiig from the sale of maiefactorsi a part of whick 
devolved ti^hin by right; and lastly, the presents 
which he receives from his subjects in rice, honey, wax, 
elephant's teeth, and sometimes in slaves and gold ; all 
these various sources of regal wealth, may perhaps be 
estimated at twenty thousand francs per year. This 
civil list would be considered as extremely little m 
Europe ; but it is a- very considerable one for a negro 
monarch, wbose kingdom has not asuperficies of more 
than forty square leagues ; and even such a petty king 
would, in a few years become rich in Africa, if he did 
not divide a great part of the presents which he 
receives, with the principal people of the nation, and 
his women. 

More chaste and moderate, than are in general the 
negro princes, the king of Sierra Leona had oidy five 
concubines. Each of them had a hut in the royal in« 
closure, and a seperate household ; they each possessed 
two or three slaves^ led a peaceable and quiet life, 
educated their children, Itnd were in want of nothing. 
All these women made it their particular study to cul- 
tivate the affection of the king, and by that means to < 
augment their small fortunes, which were<:ertainly very 
limited; for when these sultanas are enabled to possess 
a field of two or three acres, some slaves of both sexes, 
a dozen pieces of cotton, a few houshold utensils, some 
gold rings for their ears, arms, and Ic^,^ and five or six 
ounces of gold in reserve, which they call their trea- 
sure, they are then considered^ as very opulent and dis- 
2 
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tij^itbed ladies. Much more migfat be Mtd with 
regard to the raanners^ customs, religion character, the 
cgiuntry. of the Tiraaneys, and the good Forbasa^; but ' 
-wp must here conclude these details^ in order to giVa 
sqme observations relative to the commercial opera* 
tions of the two English societies of Sierra Leona and 
Bence* 

I shall not here describe or enumerate the vessels, 
n^a^nes, docks, and warehouses, which compose the 
e^abli^bment of the mercantile society of Liverpool, 
in the English creek of Sierra Leona; l^ilit I shall 
merely observe that nothing was forgdtten which could 
render this factory healthy, agreeable, and commo- 
dious : tsnd that it may be considered as a model for 
all establishments of this nature. 

The chief or director of this factory, held situations 
which produced him a yearly income of ei^t hundred 
guineas ; his residence was at Sierra Leona, but he 
occasionally visited the Island of Los Idolos, and 
other parts within his jurisdiction. The Liverpool 
Society allowed him two per cenJL for every black, 
which he may deliver healthy and in good condition 
into the English colonies; and the other advantages 
attached to his situation are such as must in a few 
years secure him a very handsome competency. 

He had under his command a principal agent who 
resided at the Island of Los Idelos ; this officer has 
four hundred guineas per year, and a premium for every 
slave ; all the other principal persons employed, 
receive also very good salaries, and ppsses^-a propor- 
tionate interest in the affairs of ^he society. .. 
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1 bare already obaervedf that the English Victories 
had almost always at their disposal a great number of 
boats, and light vessels ; that of Sierra Leona possessed, 
besides, a very fine vessel of eight hundred tons burden, 
which generally remained at anchor at the entrance of 
the creek ; it carried twenty-four guns, and wason the 
whole armed as well as a sliip of war. 

The most valuable n)crchandizcs, the principal ef- 
§ccts, and the ammunition, was placed on board this 
•hip, where the chief of the factory slept every night ; 
this vessel served also as an infirmary, because experi- 
ence had proved that the coolness of the sea air was 
fisvovrable to invalids. 

The factory of the creek of Sierra Leona, received 
every year at least ten vessels, sent from England with 
ample provisions, and other necessaries for this com- 
merce, and for the comforts of life, and they had con* 
ftantly nearly two millions of merchandize in their 
magazines. 

We found in the anchorage of the English creek of 
Sierra Leona five English vessels, and one three masled 
I'rench shipi commanded by Captain Rousseau, dis- 
patched for the execution of a tr^ty concluded in 
J^nuary» 1785« between the Liverpool Society, and a 
Society of Havre, composed of Messrs. Bacheler, .For« 
bisson, and Carmichel. 

According to the conditions of this treaty, the Ei|g« 
lish £sctory of the creek of Sierra Leona, was to de- 
liver to Captain Rousseau, in the course of a year, three 
thousand slaves, to be chosen by him of both sexes and 
all ages at the rate of six hundred franks per head. 
TOL, II. a 
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Half the price agreed on was to be paid on tbc day 

* of delivery ; the other half by bills of exchange at ten 
months. - 

Captain Rousseau arrived in this river the tweiify- 
Jifth of September, 1785, and by the fir^t of May, 
1786, he had sent two thousand slaves to our sugar 
colonies, by the vessels commissioned for that purjK)sc ; 
and he expected the arrival of more ships, for the dis- 
patching a thousand other slaves which were ready to be 
delivered. 

This treaty was inimical to the political principles 
of a great commercial state, because it took out of the 
country a siim of money, amounting to eighteen hun- 
' dred thousand franlcs; besides this iirst disadvantage 
we had again, that of paying to the English at the rate 
of six hundred franks per head for slaves, which would 
cost us only three hundred franks per head, if i^"c had 
traded for them ourselves, either in the river of Sierra 
Leona, or the neighbouring roads ; and the proof of this 
assertion will be found in the subsequent remarks. 

Similar treaties were again concluded in 1787> aftd 
1788, between the same society of Sierrai Leona, and 
some houses of Nantz, but on the conditions of pa3ring 

* ready money, and at the r^ite of thirty guineas per 
head for slaves. 

Thus were turned to the advantage of foreigners, 
- those great commercial operations, w hich not only de^ 
p rived us of the means of employing them to the ad- 
vantage of our own mercantile concerns, but which 
*' paralized our industry. 
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It cannot be denied that some compensatioiit for these 
disadvantages was derived in the acquisition of a great . 
number of slaves, who were then of advantage in the 
rich cultivation of our Antilles, and the profits of the 
French societies, who had made these kiiul of specula- 
tions, though they tenuinated in the course of a year. 

Doubtless these particular considerations, ought not ^ 
to enter in competition with the inconveniences, that 1 
have mentioned, and above aU with the humiliating 
prejudice of trading only by commission, in coir.ntrlcs . 
where we might give a great extent to our national in*.^ 
doUry, and where our merchants would have dohved 
great profits, in consequence of the solid, and well ' 
organized establishments which we were authorized to 
form there. 

'But our caieletsnets left all the commerce in the, 
kands of the English, and the operations of their fee* 
tory, m the creek of Sierra Leona, were increased 
during the year 1785, and the first five months of 
17S6, to a sum of more than eight millions. It ViU 
be seen that the afiUrs of the English society, esta- 
blished at the fort and isle of Bence, in the river of, 
Mitombo, were nearly as advantageous. 

The river Mitombo, which the Europeans volun- 
tarily call the river Bence, from the name of the fort 
and isle of Bence, which is situated in it, and which 
contains a fine English factory, arrives from a very 
distant country of the interior of the continent. 

The general direction of the course of the Mitombo, 
appears to be from North-east to South-west, and it 
8 2 
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empties ttMinnto the rirer or bay of Sterm Leona by 
a mouth which is near two leagues wide, and the 
wHtem bank of which is six leagues distant^ from the 
isle of Leopards. 

Towards the end of its course, the Mitombo flows 
through a low, and almost horixontal country ; the sea 
ascends fifteen leagues up it, and at that distance all 
the force of the ebb and fiood prevails. Another re* 
marltable circumstance is that at seven leagues from its 
mouth, this river is again more than a league in width, 
*and that the vesaeli find there seven fethom water. 

its borders arte covered with wild filbert trees, to the 
breadth of two hundired toises, but b^nd this line of 
useless, injurious, and unwholeeome vegetables, the kuidr 
though jnarshy, are fertile and populous, and oftv • 
plesising variety of fiiie I^Msts, good pasturage^ aad 
cultivated grounds. 

The bed of the Mitombo, as arcf aH th# iWiBtn whose 
level is very low, is obstructed-by isles ttUd banks of 
Hiudand ^tia,1>m at the nght bai^ of its muuth isf 
found a fine channel of eight hundred toises broad. 
Which leads even beyond the island of BenCe, and con- 
stantly contains scvien or eight fathom water. < In order 
to navigate it with safety, it must be enteixsd by leaving 
its right Wnk to the larboard, at the distance of four 
hundred and fifty tojscj> ; we leave to the left three 
\ht\c isles, which bear the name of Pio Isles, and to the 
right the isle of Tasso. When beyond the Norlh point 
of the second of the Pio Isles, they must steer Kbrtfa. 
eUst, in order to arrive at the port or anchorage of the 
island of Beucc. 
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The isle pf Tasso is near two thousand four hundred 
toisesia length, by a medial breath of sixteen hundred 
tabes, and distant from the entrance of the river abovA 
two leagues. A bank of sand, and mud of three^Tliou* 
sand five hiindred toises in length, by six hundred of 
medial breath, covers a part of its shores on the eastern 
«idc;. this bank touches the isle, and is disccAeralde af 
low water. On the western side, its banks are.good and 
WB may steer very near to them without any inconveni* 
eiice. it would be very easy to render this isle equally, 
aj;reeable and useful, and its situation would be ver^r 
advantageous to commerce. ... 

.In ascending the river, after having passed nearly 
three thousand toises beyond the island of Tasfio, we 
arrive at Uence, which is only a thousand toises in 
length, by a medial breadth of five hundred toises.*- Bat 
many particular advants^es have induced the Koglish 
to erect m fort there, and to form a very fine factory. 

The fort of the iskftd of Bcncc was extremely well 
planned and constructed. Placed upon an elevalqd 
soil thirty feet i^ve the level of the river, and 
having itself a platform of twenty-five feet, jts 
batteries have an immense advantage and a great supc- 
fiority over the vessels which cannot arrive at the 
island without being in sight more than an hour^b^ic, 
because they are forced to follow the channel. Ji ; 

Nevertheless, M. de Pontdc\'e3e, captain of a ves$i4, 

rendered himself master of this islat^d and fort in 1779. 

Tl«y surrendered at the first broad^de from his vessel, 

aiMl dus officer completely destroyed tbis e6tablistL* 

I 3 
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^nf^ There was not ft eingle ftiCe, flank, or curtain 
4f this hrt, which ha<l not been bombarded from top 
to bottom ; and tbesef daniages were not repaired at tie 
time when I visited them in 178(>. 

The extiemely embarrassing situation in which £ng« 
kind found herself, from the year 1778 to 17Sd, con* 
^lled them to n^lect* their possessions in Africa* 
The ibrt And island of Bence, which are susceptible of 
a very eifectitc resistance, was then entirely dcstitule 
of all, and the garrison, which had not been rtm* 
Ibrced for three years^ was reduced to only seventeen 
men, and M. de Pontdeveze availed hims^tf of tlus clr» 
cumstance, ttiid drew from it eirery possible advantagit* 

The largest vessels may anchor at the island of 
Bence with ah excellent bottom, and under the pro-* 
tection of the fort. 

In the month of May, 1786, I counted sixteen 
ships in this road; namely^ three £ngl»li wjsels of 
six hundred tons burthen, B\% brigs, and «x boats 
of the same nation, together witk two Danish dwee* 
masted ships of scvpn hundred tons buirtlKn. 

A small creek, situated on the western sick of the 
isle, had b^en p^pared with much skill and attentmi 
to serve as a dpck for buildii^ and repairing ; and m 
iressel was at that time constructing of two hundred 
tons burtheni by negro workmen, and with wood of 
, the country. 

The fJEictory of the island of Bence was totftlly dis« 
tinct in point of interest from that of Sierra Leon* ; 
but they nevertheless nutually assisted tad sujqKUlid 
each other on every occaskm# 
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U 17S6, M the Yendt, mmguimh kevMt of tB* 
governor, and clerks of fke fitctoriet of Bence, wuk 
the docks, halls, and warehoMet tteoessary Sor its 
eommerce, had jast been rebuilt with lefts fancsry thaa 
appear to have been e«f^oyed in Ibe former bvildaags, 
but nevertheless without ffMiriflig any thing ^t aught 
tesure convenieiM^ey agretableness, and soUdily* 

Although I was a Frenchman, and conseijptndy the 
#oimtryman of M. de Pontdev^se, who had done a» 
kreparabk injury lo the EngKsh, it was impossible lo 
meet with better treatment than I remvad fhmi tham 
at Bence, wheie I vinted Sevcnd times. Indeed, I lake 
ieltght in acknowledging, on the present occasion^ liwir 
noble confidence and amiable hospitalily* 

The adminntration of this factory was establii4ad 
nearly upon the same principles and in the same ma»» 
tier as that of the foclory of Sierra Leona. I shall not 
Aerelbre enter into new details relative to its orgaaiia^ 
#on ; but it is necessary to explain the sources of itt 
tmde and commerce. 

The agents, meri^itts, aad cleria of the society of 
Ibnce, spread themselves over the upper coimtmi 
jakmg the coone of the Mitombo, by which they pf»* 
aured nearly two tiboosand slares per annum, as weU at 
a quantity of ivory, and otiKr valuable articles. 

By means of the light boats md vessels that coal^ 
f^bsed their little bat wdH organiaed maritime tsta^ 
l^ishmetit, which vrere almost entireiy mamied by 
Slacks, this feetory kept up a very active tsade on 
«ie <easts e<^mp^iid hti t wwOapB Sittm Imm. amI 
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Cape PafaMs* from which thej derive a considerftble 
BdvBnUife. In 17 ^5f and during tbc first 6 ve moDtba 
o€ I7$6f they delivered to the Danes more thaa 
tktde tboBsand hladu ; b^des which, they bad sent to 
the£iigUsh colontet ttc*arly £»ur thousand. The ge- 
oeiml operations oi this factory produced a much 
larger sum than that of the aflfaics of the creek oi 
Sierra Leomu 

On arriving at the mouth of the ri\x^r of Mitombo^ 
mtt foiind at anchor a brig^ cotmnanded b^' a^aptain ta 
the merchant ecnrice, aaaicd Basteresae. He had ac- 
eidentaUy put into the bay of Siernt Leoaa during the 
year 17S5. It appeared that he had been di8patchc4 
by the planters of Martinique, and faiv vessel was pre* 
^ared for receiving a hundred and fifty slaves. Captain 
Ba^resse, who had the politeness to ^ve me an 
aeeoluit of his proceedings^ dechired till now he liad 
no knowle^e of these roads, nor of the river of Sierra 
Leona;^ but hk intelligNioe and activity soon made 
him acquainted with the negro traders. With a cai^ 
calculated for a trade of a hundred and fifty slaves, M« 
Basteresse procured three hundred. In 3785» he could 
carry only two hundred to Martinique^ because the 
capacity of the little vessel he then commanded was 
not sufficient to carry a more considerable number* 
Ht WM therefore compelled to leave a hundred 
skfts ia the hands of the i^gro-broke^rs; and it 
was to convey this second detachment, and to continue 
kis proceedings, wjach 4a^ met with great success^ that 
kaJMaadoBad ia thifbagr af Siena Xeoaa> wh^reiM 
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entered ^n llw ^Mi ai Frbroaf j, IZiSy hi ^ ^^irgtr tftd 
mK>re conveiiient mmA, and wilh a greater quantity of 
wcfciiaiidtie* 

On the 1 5th of Maj^, the Imwted sltves parchaitd' 
in the preceding year, and left in tlie hands of th# 
negro^brokers, had been delivered^ and were embarlied- 
on board hh vessel ; be bad already procuftd fifty 
more, and be reckoned upon sailing in. tba month ol 
J«ty with two hundred sla^«s» 

According to his journal, whtck ha was willing to Imf 
befor* mof) his captives cost him only at the rate oi 
two hoodred and tweirty franks in money per head;' 
and hit en^pkjrars at Mortiniifoe darivad, fnNa thata 
two foipcdilioDty a profit af tiaPta bandreil 



I have already mentioMd, that I stMafd- give am 
account of iIhs expedition^ whidi provas, that wlea 
tlm government might he inclined t6 htm m propat 
astoblishmant in the bay of Stevfa Leoaa, it ni^ ha 
productive of great advantages. 

The proceedings of M. Ancel^ tL Freach mtfdiaat 
established in the island of Oambia> ate an additional 
proof of the observation I have just amda* 

A Frenchman, named Hannibal, who had beatt 
brought by chance in a Danish ship into the river of 
Sierra Leoaa, in 177% fohned the lesolotioa of ra-» 
maioing there, and of making an attempt to trade oft 
his own accotmt: in short, without assistance or pro* 
tcction, and by his industry akme, he succeeded ta 
forming an entablishifteat in the isle of Gambiai and of 
trading for thirty or f^fttf slaves per yeair. 
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Id lf$0^ M. Ancel, another FreBchimm, ftho ar^ 
hvcd at Sierra Lrooa, amd eiltered into partnerkUp witk 
bis <?ountryroan, Hanoibal. In 1781, Hannibal <iied, 
«flk) left his establisbttcftt and commerce to M. Ancel^ 
who, in 1785, and in. the first months of 1786> had, 
as appeared bjr his journals, purchased one hundred 
and forty slaves, at tlK average price of two hundred 
franks per bead. 

I shall not extend my details any fiirther relative to 
tiie sources and advantages which are afforded to our 
industry by the river of Sierra Leooa. They sufiicitp^ntly 
exfdmin the utility of a large French factory in this 
bay : and, in the first chapter of the present work, it 
has been seen, that the correspondence between the 
river of Sierra Leona, and all the harbours between it 
aad Cape Paloiiaa was habitual. 

Of all the countries cbmpriied under the jurisdictloi^ 
of the government of the Sen^al, there are none 
which afford such a great abundance and variety of na- 
tural productions as tlsose that form the third district. 

Bufi^oes^ bulls, cows, ^eep, and hogs, are ex- 
tf^n^ly nunserous in this country. Poultry breeds here 
iti an extraordinary matoner ; and the fisheries produce 
an abundance of sea and river fish. The spermaceti 
whale is sometimes caught in the bay of Sierra Leona, 
in the roads of Sherbroo^ and at the capes of Mont« 
^d Mesurado. The inteiior forests contain an in- 
credible number of elq>hants, and the ivory trade in 
that country is very considerable* 

In the mounlaiiis they cultivate dry rice* and in th^ 
low grounds the thicker kind, and both are of the very 
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best qoalily. Jbc natives cultivate yucca root, par- 
snips, and t%ifo species of potatoes, piataehiosy water 
and musk inelons, pumpions, cucumbers^ &c*; all 
the species of date-lr/pos, bananas, orange- trees, lemon- 
trees, ananas, tamaonds, . fig, and several otber fruit 
trees : grapes and s^gar canes grow there spontaneooslj, 
as wMl as tbe nwscadel, |he coffee-troe, and several 
aromatic grains. 

The nomenclature of all the vegetable^ pfoduced on 
these fertile lands, would be too extensive to find a 
place here ; but it may be relied on, that if this part 
of Africa were cultivated with some degree of care, it 
would be as favourable for precious articles of cultiva- 
tion, as for those of subsistence and ornament. 

The countries comprized between Cape Verga and 
Cape Palmas are in general mountainpus ;• tbose^tiich 
l>order on the sea are watered by a great number of 
rivers, which descend from the upper parts of the 
country. All this quarter of western Africa is very 
fertile and populous ; the mountains are ornamented 
. with a vegetation equally rich and variegated, and con- 
tains situations at once agreeable and wholesome. Tliere 
are also a number of safe and good anchorages ; and the 
riches of commerce and nature both holil out an invi. 
tation to France to form establishments in this country^ 
In some parts of this third district of the government 
of the Senegal, there might be concerted, with every 
probability of success, some enterprizes, the object of 
which would be to penetrate into the centre of Africa ; 
and under this firm conviction I do not hesitate to 
assert^ that by the management of a good general ad- 
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nmi»tmtion» togefter with the tuistftiicc of m latf^ 
niHtaryy cgnculturaly fttid inercftiilile factory, esta- 
blished in th« hay of Sierra Ltonai as i«^ll as soma 

-prhaCe storehouses dispersed between Cape Verga and 
Cape Pahnas, this third liistrict would become of great 

.simportaiice to the commerce of France. 

I ^all lerouaate this chapter by a table of the pro* 
duce of the commerce of this district during the year 
178S, and the first months of if $6. 



lUMMAET TABIrS 
Of tit prdditciff tie cmnuret of tke river •/ Sierrm Lecnm, 
. mnd its dtfemdatcia ^ring the year 1715, emd tie first 
; mm^ if i9i^ f a»^ a sAeidk pf the proMie produce of 
ifte cmmmree rf Frwace^ in tkis third district of the gooenu 
meat of tke Sta^tdf if tkerejtoere formed on it, m principal 
estaUiskment and some prwoUfmctories ; ifbytneonrngeount 
mnd ttampU the negroes n/ere entiled to ngriaJturfU /«• 
honrs } mnd tf ew €onntctkns toere to es^nd Uwords the m* 
tnior regima of ^riuL. 

9BTAILS OF THIS COMMBRCB. 

SIftVM. Value ia 
teikt. 
The English factory established 
in the creek of Sierra Leona> sent 
off slaves to the Britbh colonies, 
to the number of • • ^|20d 
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S.'avpa. Value in 

Franks. 



Brou'^lit forward, ,3,Q00 

n In conformity to the treaty made 
with a society of Havre, it deli- 
vered to the French captain, Rous- 
seau, - , . 3,000 



Total - 6,200 



E timate of slaves sold to the 
coloiHesat the rate of tw'clve hun- 
dred franks per head - - 7.440,OCO 

The said factory disposed of ivor^r^ 
rawhides, v^'ax, indigo, cotton, hard 
soapi rice, millet, tamarinds, aro- 
matic seeds, chemical drugs,, dye- 
ing, colouring, and building wood, 
pieces of cotton cloths, mats, and 
other articles, including amber- 
grease and gold, to the amount of, 
according to the European viTluc 1,200,000 

The EnglFsh factory of the island 
of Bence dispatched to the British 
Colonies, and sold to the Danes, 
slaves, to the number of - 7000 

Value of these slaves, at the rate 
of twelve hundred franks per head 8,400,000 

The said factory disposed of 
ivc^ry, raw hides, wax, indigo, cot- 
ton, hard soap, rice, millet, ta- 

VOL. II. T 
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Slaves. Va'ue im 
Franks. 
Brought forward - 17,040,000 

marindsy lemon juice, pepper of 
idifftfrent kinds, cassia in the cane, 
and^ other chemical drugs; tor* 
toise:shell, dyeing,- building, and 
colouring wood ; mats, pieces of 
cloth, spermaceti, ambergrease, 
and gold, for a sum, amounting, 
according to European value, to 1,400,000 

Captain Basteresse purchased 
three hundred slaves, and iieveral 
other articles of commerce, which 
might amount in toto, according 
to their value in European colo- 
nics, to - - - 400|00e 

INI. Ancel, the French merchant 
established in the island of Gam- 
bia, traded for 142 slaves, and 
^ther articles of commerce, which 
together might be estimated at, ac- 
cording to their worth in the co- 
lonies and Europe, to - 200,000 

Total estimate of the commer* 
cial produce arising from the river 
of Sierra Leona and its dependent 

cies, during the year 1785, and ■' 

the first months of l7Sfi * 19t040,000 



It i« now seen, that in 1786 our share in the com- 
mcrca of the third district of the Senegal governranet 
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was in a manner nugatory, and that along these coasH 
so favourable to both tbe English factories in the river 
of Sierra Leona, and along the whole extent com* 
prized between Cape Verga and Cape Palmas, whicU 
inciudes a space of more than two huiTdred and fifty 
leagues, French industry had n«ther activity not 
energy, but seemed to be plunged into a lethargic 
sleep. We disdained, for what reason 1 know not, to 
participate in the profits of an opulent commerce car-r 
ricd on in countries which ought to be ranked among 
the most beautiful, the most agreeable, the most )nte« 
resting, and the most advantageous of any to be found 
in western Africa. 

Do we not possess the same means as the English ? 
Yes, doubtless we do; and it may be hoped that we 
shall at length know our own strength ; that we shall 
feel tbe just ambition of giving to our industry all the 
energy of which it is capable; and that my endea* 
vours to animate our commercial operations on tbe 
western coast of Africa, to awaken the attention of 
Europe relative to this grand portion of the globe, and 
to- destroy that indifference which France manifests 
with regard to honourable enterprizes that would aild 
glory to her success, will not be condemned. 

Those who reflect on the situation of the countries 
^ft'hich compose this third district of the Senegal «ovcrn« 
jYlent, and on the topography of this part of Africa; ons 
the chains of ifiountains which intersect it, and conned 
it with the grand western branch of the mountains of 
the moon; on the rivers that irrigate it, andthe naviga- 
T 2 
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fron of wkich presents to us such a facility in establishing 
relations and connections with the cities of Tccmbou 
arid Kong, and through them with the most centra! 
amd most unfrequented regions of this vast continent ; 
on the numerous nations which people these fertile 
shores; on the information and hospitable character 
of some of these nations, whose institutions evince that 
they have already attained a degree of order and po- 
lice ; those I say, who reflect on this concurrence of 
iavourdble circumstances, will easily foresee the con- 
sequences which must necessarily result from thu 
formation of a principal and supreme factory in the 
river of Sierra Leona, and from the agricultural and 
mercantile establishments which they might construct 
between Cape Verga and Cape Palmas ; and it may 
reasonably be presumed, that frem a well-concerted 
arrangement, from a correct oi^ganization of these new 
establishments, from the instructions and example* 
by which they might conduct the natives of these conn- 
tries to agricultural pursuits, to the most valuable cyl- 
fi^-ations, and lead them insensibly and progressively 
fo a state of rationality and civilization; from all 
these circumstances, there would quickly result e5v ten- 
sive and honourable advantages to France, and benefits 
to our commerce, which I do not hesitate to value, at 
the lowest computation, at six millions. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

ON THE DANGEKS OF THE CLIMATE, AHD THE. 
PRINCIPAL DISEASES TO WftlCH EUHOPEANS AHE 
EXPOSED IN THE WESTERN COUNTRIES OF AFRI- 
CA, SITUATED BETWEEN THE TWENTIETH ANt> 
THE FOURTH NORTH PARALLEL. 

Temperature of the western countries of Africa^ situated Bt* 
tween the twentieth And fourth North parallel — Causei'of the 
principal diseases to which Europeans are exposed, who arrixft 
in these countries, and either reside there, or travei through 
them — On the malignant nervous fever, and the d^senUric 
flux — On the dry bellyache and the tetanos^^The guine4i^ 
worm — Persons should never drinh water in these eountriet 
without having flrst purified it either by flltration or §ther^ 
means — Those who undertahe joumies into the interior of 
Africa, should be provided with a collection of indispensable 
remedies for serious diseases, and substances capable of cor^ 
reeling the impurity of the water — General precautions against 
the dangers of the climate, and dietetic ruks which must bt 
observed* 

Ancient medals personify Africa under the figure of 
a woman^ with curly hair, naked down to the niiddlo, 
holding in- her right hand a scorpion, and in h<fr leit a 
cornucopiat This emblem designates with muck ver»- 
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city those countries which are the subject of the pre- 
sent work. The cornucopia is a ju6t symbol of the 
treasures hidden in the bowels of this auriferous coun« 
try, and of the riches which its inexhaustible fecundity 
offers to Europe; but before these treasures and this 
w«alth can be acquired, we must brave the scorpion, 
or in other words, we must encounter all the diseases 
and dangers of a burning climate, where the health and 
e^ist^nce of Europeans, and particularly those who 
have just arrived, incur those hazards which I have 
thought it my duty not to conceal ; and have jtlierefore 
made, them the subject of the present chapter.' 

I shall display frankly, and without disguise, every 
thing which is to be found dangerous to health and 
life, in the climate of those countries which ought to 
be ct>mpris^d within the sphere of the Senegal govern- 
ment; but I fchall also observe (an4 I am myself an 
evxample], that, by submitting to certain precautions, 
and a proper regimen ; by observing sonie necessary 
rules, and avoiding all kinds of excess, persons may 
Insist the formidable influence of a sun, whose perpen- 
^cular rays convey fire where ever they penetrate ; 
they may also ^itcape the pernicious effects of those 
j^Cst^Jvntial ox til L\l ions, bror.|;ht by the East or North- 
east winds, from Kgypt toCape Verd ; those corrupted 
miasma which i^sue from the bosom of a humid and 
mai'sby soil . and they may, by well-concerted means, 
and by prudence, h(^pe to et^cope the perils of the un- 
healthy season, which is dreadftfl indeed, and justly 
called 'the season of death, •- 
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But are \ce to accuse the climate of this part of 
Africa) with inexorable rigour, because men of a weak 
constitution, and whose powers are often previously 
exhausted by ahterior debaucheries ; or because incon* 
sideipate young men, who give themselves up imprudently 
to pleasures, tbo abuse of which occasions death, even 
in the most temperate and healthy climates of Europe v 
or sacrifice alife,theconsump[iatiQn of which they have 
already hastened, or perish victims to the rash contempt 
of the most simple prudence. These examples which 
are but too common, arise rather from the errors of 
weak humanity, than the insalubrity of the climate. 

» Europeans who, when they arrive in Africa, are wise 
enough to regulate with discretion their regimen, their 
conduct, and their pleasures, will easily become inured 
to the climate, and surmount those dangers, against 
which- we ought to guard ourselves, but not survey with 
too much dread. 

- That portion of Africa^ which I comprehend under 
the name of the Senegal government, receives during a 
part of the jHjar the vertical rays of the sun, and these 
r^ons are considered as the hottest on the giobe ; but 
this general circumstance does not prevent the existence 
of variations; which arises either from the nature of the 
soil, its elevation, or its depression, and from its situa- 
tion and bearing; so that the temperature of diflferent 
places, far from being unifqrm, is extremely various. 

- 1 cannot enter into all the details of these varieties^ 
and I am therefore obliged to confine myself, to the re- 
sults of some c^seryations raad^ by o^yself; and others 
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that were communicated to me, by M. de Repeotignj, 
and by the English, of the riveri of Gambia, and Sierra 
Leona. 

From these observations, it appears, that during the 
months of November, December, January, February 
and March, the thermometer of Reaumur, observed at 
six o'clock in the morning, gave as a mean temperature^ 
eighteen degrees ; and observed at noon in the shade^ 
gave twenty four degrees and a half. 

This mean temperature of the above five months ^is 
nearly the same as that of the countries, comprized 
between Cape Blanco of Barbary and Cape Verd ; but 
at Podhor, Galam, and Bambouk, the temperature i% 
much hotter. 

A series of observations made by the English of the 
river Gambia, with Farenheit's thermometer, gave as a 
mean temperature, during the same month's 75^ ^ at six 
o'clock in the morning, and 90* at noon in the shade. 

A similar series of observations, made aho with Farcn« 
heit's thermometer, in the river of Sierra Leona, gave- 
as a mean temperature, during the same months, 77^ ^ 
at six o'clock in the morning, and 99^ &^ noon in the 
shade. 

During the months of April, May, and June, at isle 
St. Louis of the Senegal, the thermometer of Reaumur^ 
gave as a mean temperature, 2^ ^ at six o'ck>€k in the 
morning, and 28^ ^ at noon in the shade. 

During the same months, in the river of Gambia, 
the thermometer of Farenheit, gave as a mean tempera* 
turc, 83^ at six o'clock in the moniiog,aiid $6^ at uooj^ 
In the shade. 
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During the same months, and wiih the samne tTier- 
momcter, the mean temperature of the river of Sierra 
Leona, has been By* at six o'clock in the morning, iand 
102<> at noon in the shade. 

During the months of July, August, September, and 
October, the thermometer of Reaumur, observed at isle 
St. Louis uf the Senegal, gave as a mean temperature 28*^ 
at six o'clock in the morning, and 33° -J at noort in the' 
shade. 

During the same' months, in the river of Gambia, the 
thermometer of Farenheit, ga^e as a itoean tempera- 
ture 93 4. at six o'clock in the morning, and 1®6« at 
Jioon in the shade. 

During the same months, and" with the same thcr- 
mometerj the mean temperaturfe^ of the river of Sierr?i 
Leona, has betn 94® at %ix b^tlock ia the morning, and 
logo at noon intheihade. I 

These results, can only give a general idea, of tho^ 
mean temperature of the colintries, situated betwieeQ* 
the 28th and 4th North parallel; fora ii^riety of- 
local circumstances, may occasion either the greater' 
or less degree of heat therein founds ' . 

• At the island of Gotx;6, for example, as well as at 
Cape Verd, the air is always more cool and fresh, than 
at isle St, Louis of the Senegal, and still- more, than it 
is at the branch of Salum ; and the temperature of the 
iidand of Gambia in the river of Bunck, is much botter 
than that of the island of Bence, in the river Mitombo, 
and the creek of SJierra Leona. 

■ During the montks.of November,, Decemb<?r, January,^ 
February and March, the East, and North-cast winds 
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prevail,/rom Cape Bianco of Barbary,to Cape St. Mary. 
At this time the nights are cool and fresh; but as 
soon as the sun appears in the horizon, the air be- 
comes immediately dry and devouring. Nevertheless, 
these five months form the winter of Africa, and it is 
the most healthy season. Beyond Cape Mary, and as 
far as Cape Palmas, the winds during the same period 
of the year, are very variable. 

During the months of June, July, August, September 
and October, the countries situated between Cape 
Verga and Cape Monte, are much exposed to hurri- 
canes, which the Portuguese call tornados; and this- 
phenomenon is not to be met with along all the coasts, 
comprised between Cape Blanco and Cflpe Palmas. It 
is very probable, that if persons in this part of Af^icRy 
were to devote themselves to the study of the atmos^ 
phere, its periodical motions, its anomalous modifica- 
tions, and its local variations, they would throw a new 
light on this interesting branch of physical science ; 
and that a series of observations, continued for ten 
years, in these countries hitherto neglected, would con* 
duce to the perfection of a theory, yet vague and iu» 
^terminate, and the bases of which are \evy weak and 
objectionable. 

There exists a very general prejudice with regard to 
Africa I namely, that the impetuous torrents, which fall 
^ during four months of the year, constitute one of the 
principal causes of those violent diseases, which appear 
with so much rigour during the rainy season; which 
often destroy the very moment they attack, and against 
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wbich the art of the most skilful and attentive doctor^ 
is often compelled to acknowledge its futility, 

I'he natives arc so strongly of tbis opinion, that th^ 
clouds contain in them the germs of diseases ; and 
that the waters into which they resolve themselves so 
abundantly, are dangerous, that at the approach of the 
wet season, they keep within their huts, amuse them- 
selves by the fire, smoke tobacco all day, and above all 
drink a quantity of fermented liquors. These are the 
preservatives which they employ against the deleterious 
qualities of the air and water, during the four rainy 
months. . 

They are extremely cautious to «void being wat ; 
and if by accident they should be overtaken by a 
»torm, and the rain penetrates through their covering, 
they immediately run to the sea if they are near it, of 
to some brook or rivulet and wash themselves, after 
which they dry themselves before a large fire. 

There is no doubt, that the first rains are viery per* 
nicieus, and that they ought to be guarded mgaimV 
They moisten and corrupt in ^rty-ei^t hours every 
thing they touch ; woollen stufis they cover with spots 
which soon breed worms ; raw and tanned hides ex* 
perience the same effect, and the strongest leathers soon 
become injured. 

As soon as the rains commence, the earth which was 
before dry and parched, is in an instant covered with 
reptiles, crabs, and worms ; the meadows and forests are 
filled with dies and other insects, and in «hort many 
other symptoms too numerous to relate, sufficiently' 
prove the putrefactive properties^ which these first 
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pluvial wftters contain ; and it Is not without just causr, 
that the negroes ascribe to them a part of the diseases 
prevaknt during the rainy season. But at the same 
time, there are other causes, which occasion these vio- 
lent illnesses ; such as the sudden changes ^rom heat to 
cold^ which take place^ many times iq the same day 
during this tim^ of the year. 

The excessive heat of the sun, which is then almost 
vertical, dilates and dissipates instantly, the accuinu- 
lated clouds, when the solar rays became stifling, and 
almost insupportable; alLthe pores, and pcrspirativq 
canals, open and enlarge, and the sudorific exhalation^ 
fly off in at) immoderate abundance* , Bi^t new clouds 
soon accumulate, become condensed,, and intercept the 
solar rays; th^ air refrigerates, the pores close, the per- 
spiration ceases; and these frequent variations, whicli 
succeed each other sq rapidly, must necessarily produce 
the most fatal effects, and may be reckoned among the 
number .of causes which occfision the, cjiseases of the 
rainy season. And lastly, the vapours, that arise from 
those extensiA^e and irnpervious forests which cover a 
part of Africa; those whicb exhale from low and marshy 
grounds, and from. the numerous animal and vegetable 
remains with which the soi^ is every where covered, 
must produce in great abundance the putrid miasma. 

From the twentieth degree of North latitude, even to 
the environs of the equinoctial line, the months or July, 
August, September, and Octo!.cr, are ihuf^c in vAhich 
the rajns ikll. Ihtv^e torrents of water, wUkU the 
heavens shower down feriodically, and invariably every 
year, pnjbe couutries inclosed between the line and the 

3 
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Morth tropic, takes place nearly during the same months; 
indeed, twenty days, sooner or later, form the oniy dif- 
ference in the arriral of these rains ,on all the codntries ' 
contiguous to the line or the tropic. 

During the other eight mohths of the year, there 
does not fall a single drop of water from the clouds; 
and it may easily be coRceivetl, how the earth during * 
such a long drought, and- being no.loiigef: moistened^ 
must harden, and its superior stratom become a thick 
cru^t, absolutely dry and impervious and hardly able 
to admit the weak transpiration of the terrebtriai eX"* . 
halations. 

When the heat of. the sun absorbs these vapours* 
corrupted through long cbn6nement,i and when the first 
rains^ moisten the earth, and permit them to escape,' > 
then the soiU which. during the dry season possessed «o 
oiensiva solelli begins to emit a fcetid and dibgusting t 
odour, then the diseases fasten on the human frame^ * 
aad M the end of tkfee oi* four weeks, they appear with 
dreadful violence. ^ 

I shall here ^peak only of the five principal coia« : 
pUints which attack . Europeans^ in the countries lie* 
pendant or the Senei^l government 3 the malignant' 
nervous fever is the most 4iangerous^ and the JOBOst fatal 
to Europeans just arrived* tt prevails during the uiioie ^ 
raitiy season ; but the East winds, which begin to blow ' 
in the rai^ntk of December, generally makes it dt^ 
appear* 

The mala^ant aervtnis fever, thus catiett byith<^ ilDg- 
Itsh, is a'c^readful disea^iev when it take^ t^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ' 
virubncc. . - ; . : . . 

VOL. II. V 
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The symptoms are violent ; they seixe upcJn tins iftvkl jil' 
hLI, at DRCts witliout observing any gra<iarion. From' 
the first ipcHBent of its nttack, it is t»xcessive, and the 
l»lood is lira ted to a degree beyond all aiHilogy, with 
MhtLl is ever observetl in Europe. - . 

.The ordinary dnratioii of this disease i» seventeen 
t^ays, and the hinth is the most danserous. Jt 'is gene- 
rally at tlu** iMTrio^, thal^tlie nKirljific matter, exercises 
Jill its power; it isfturinj^^thisininth'chiy that the invalids 
have the mosf pain io oiviune>i and are exposed to the > 
l^yo8i nttmermiS'an€l«hirniing9}ipptoms. Afimy perish 
at this stage of the disorder, but some die later; • 
tl^fHi^h it has bJceflfijeneraflly observed that when they 
happily pa«s.o\ifv tjiis day, flhey .grtienfUjrr f eaeh the' 
rriiiii^' that effort ' of .nati|re ihersc*!!, ^^^i^h the d<>ctor 
sh(W]ld) foresef and observ«):as it vsarfmnst altvik^s saves 
the life of the patient^ ^sbewjliebiwistieilgtb to- resist 
tijc attacks .. .' i . .: • .' 

/Ibis di«easos& rpnirmfmv 'And' $ajj»ltal to: Europeans 
newly arrived, is in fact a mortal epidemir durit>g the ' 
r-ainy seasou... They sKl)V<ld 'theret<Mre prepard therb- 
Fidves^ awl pcesowti thi ir.strwiglh^ in oiriter t^ sustain it . 
\\ibitfn:it doesiiMppen^ On ibel brcvaklng t)ut of these : 
f<i\^rs,j aulinW^ial/ ttirtar; atid: i^uinqtiiria, in large ^ 
quaniflies'are the^HSMalreitlHicft; . but those ^ho are 
lucky cdai^ ito es^pe this cruel disease ought to he • 
extteraely Cifoeful. during jheir conlvalescence, for a 
riljpse is hardly ever surmounted. 

'J'hiese nifjlignaitt neiI^-ni^ls fibers are' affcn ttttendi^d 
^vitb tT»e dy«eotery,Ja!iJ when tjkts happens it ^theii' as-i 
sumcs a more serious a^^pect ; sometimes also tluii £ux 
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appears without the fever ; ami at other limes it pro- 

* ^icts tlie fever. 

When the ilysenteric flax, prt*scnts itsrif in peraons 
wh» were prcvk>usty in gdod h^ilth k is seUoai danger- 

.ous; but when it taki»s place, after the maltgnaiit m^r- 
vous fever has alrctuiy weakened tike l*artie,'or any other 
cause has proUuced a "geiienii debitity, it it regarded as 
symptomatic, and as a very $eriou» event. 'Vhe pri- 
mitive; or simple dyieittenc flux is very common in 
Africa; and thoa«h intihitcly' less dangerous than (6c 
malignant nervous fevetfSi -it ^overthelcfes re({uirt*s a 
careful regimen a***' gbod- twtttment ; for this coM- 

i piaifity if )^rotractedy exhav&t^/ and finally kilU life 
patient. 

I bave krutwn pereotiB aflKcted with thisnHsease fi^r 
«ighteen<moiulift, and aftqrwards perfect-ly cured, wMi- 
out their constitution being in the least injured ; tnit 
then it must be rememl>ered that n«arly the whole of 
ibem were young, and not rkko than twenty-fiv« y^ar.s 
okl. 

Tke usual nu*thods employ c<l in curing this disease, 
ase venesection when tliC pain is great and the tever very 
strong ; but this remedy must be kdministere%l with 
cautii>n : Ukewibe, ipecacuana, empties, bitter or worm- 
wood salts, pure c^imui camphor, mint-waters, and 
lemon juice. 

The principal symptoms of the «lry belly-ackc, are a 
general heaviness, atixed pain in the pit of thestomadn 
a sensible dec reuM of appetite, a yellowish tinge of tlie 
/ace, nausea, an abundant expectoration of an acri4^ 
vhcous matter, and a very obstinate coustipatioiu. 
V 2 
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The opinion of the English doctors, with regard to 
the most cfficacioas remedies for this comphtinl;, is the 
usc of opiua»y which they administer with great per- , 
'Serveraoce^ either by way of (broentationsy or wet ap- 
plicafioot to the parta^^ted until the spasm and paios 
. decrease ; then only they uee aperients^ but principaiiy 
dy^ecs freqveatly jrepealed duriag. the same day. 

They consider as preeervatives, the wearing next the 
iikjin a fine waistcoat of English.'-flannel, and drinking 
eycry .mornings lasting, a. weak infusion of ginger. 

1 frrquentty used tbit infuuoo^ or else weak Jeponade, 
jnade.wjth the JoiceiOf^small^ltJiipn^, produced hgr^a 
.jfpecm4>t miU lemon, tree» .and^r^dered this bewrage 
irery agreeable, by mixing with it, a little sugar; .pefr» 
\k$fB to tbi«.circum8tance» I may ascribe my not hav* 
4i^.h^d.:tbe dry brily^acbe, djuting .the. whole «f ny 
. rc^icjlence in Africa* . . , t - 

The tetanosi»a.disease peculiar to ho| cofkntriet.-^ It 
is ^ kiod of uoiKenal »pa««m^ orxcmvulsjoif, or age* 
neral and uniform contraction, the principal symptoms 
of which arc excruciating pains; M\c Uce rt»d> the 
ryes fixed^ the. respiration obstructed, and it is hardly 
,pi>ssible. to open the moulk, the bowels ane constipated 
and exteraely costive. , . . ' 

Hapf>ily this disease sjfldotn' attack a adt^Its, whomever 
cxperiijiicc it, except after a sudden and great sefrigo. 
.ration of the air,a heavy blow on. the header Ipins; or 
in consequence of some deep .wound received by &g<in 
or pistol, or an edg!t6 instrument; the ncgcoe^ are n^t 
iixempt Crom it» «1k1 it somelimes attacks verj'. young 
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children; opium appears to be the best and surest 
remedy. 

The Guinea worm forms itself in the flesh. It is 
white and round, about the thickness of a harp string, 
and sometimes four or five feet long. It insinuates itself 
between the mubcles, and under the skin of the legs, 
feet, and hands; it raises a kind of tumour, which re- 
sembles a ^jle, attended with great pain, until it be- ^>v 
comfs purulent, like a vcsicule iilled with water, ih 
i^hfch the black head of the worm is perceptible. 

This vesicule being broken, the head "of the worm is- 
secured, by fastening it to a little roll of cotton dipped 
in a kind of plaistcr, which must be renewed onCe or 
twice a day. 

Jn turning this little fiHet, a part of the worm will 
be extracted, care being taken not to break it, and to. 
wrap it round the liHct uuli^ the whole of it is witlf»- 
'drawn. ' 

If during t^is operation; any kind of resistance is felf, 
the process should be' immediately siisj-ended ; and* 
rub vikh oil the place where the worm has appeared. 
It is always of service to moistrn the tumour witli. 
water, which facilirates the extraction of the insect. 

Sometimes the worm breaks, and then it is necessary 
to apply cataplasm*;; that which Consists of cow dung 
is most in request, in order to produce a suppuration, 
fevourable to its emission. '' * 

'When this worm is once extracted the ulcer sooii; 
'closes. But if it be broken, that part which remains 
in the flesh iannot be Removed without a long and paiur 
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M sopptinitioii. In many parts of Africa, this is coiv* 
•idered as m contagious disease, it is a common iD- 
junction not to enter the huts of ihc Icwcr class of 
ijcgfoes, who are very subject to it , and to avoid ajlr 
communication with them. 

This disease is yeferrable to no particular season^ nar 
to any precise tin^; it is impossible to be inured to it,, 
and it is liable to take place at all periods of the year. 
I passed three months in Africa before bei«g attacked,, 
and then was seized with it suddenly, without bcinj^ 
able to divine the causer happily, however, it W4i3 at* 
tended wkK no danger. 

I think the immediate cause of thb complaint may 
be referred to the briny, unwholesome, and stagnant 
water of NigHt^ia and Guinea. 

It cannot be too much recommended to Europeans^ 
who frec|uent or inhabit western Africa, never to use 
either for dcinking, for preparing their food, or even: 
for washing themselves, &c« water untii it ha« been 
thoroughly filtered and purified.. 

I am of opinion, that it arises principaliy from the 
waters of tlus part of the world, that Europeans are 
afflicted with, those diseases to which they often fali^ 
victims.. 

Government would doubtlesu, willingly furnish the 
soldiers, with means t0 avoid drinking unNvholesome or 
impure water; and if these precftl^tions should occasioi^ 
an additional exp^nce, the -public ^ treasury would be 
amply indemnified,, first from the decrease of expenc^ 
in the hospitals, and secQii^ly, front the ^incakulablt 
uJvantage of preserving the.jhardy soldiers inured to 
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of ilise^c, uliich kiccssantly ^lemands new supplies^, 
the cvpoaccs of which are very considerable. 

Al the period, when I visited our establishments in. 
.Africa^ and oar colonies in America, it was mxich to be 
4esiredy that our doctors and surgeons were in posses- 
^ion of more extensive knowkdge, with regard to the 
diseases prevalent between the tropics ; and in this we 
were greally inferior to the English, who are wcU 
versed inthk interesting part of human science* 

Their doctors have studied much more than otirs the 
.iiaKM« of tropical diseases; they know better how to 
conduct and cure them. It is true, when they quitted 
Ei^tandy. they were well instructed, because the Society: 
«f Physicians at London, possess an immense quantity 
of observations on the diseases peculiar to every cU? 
Biat^. of the world ;. and this naturally results from th# 
indefatigable industry of the English, nation, and fronfi. 
the enormott»^ extent; and excessive activity of. itf 
commerce. * ., • , 

1 was acquainted ia Africa with mapy medical gen* 
tlemen of this^nat'^n* and I willingly j^y homage tf > 
the zeal which animated them,, and to the attentioip. 
9fith. which they studied the eauses^ the nature, and th« 
difl^^Mties o£the/aorrid,dise9s^ which. devour so mau|f. 
Kun^ans in thes^.burAing coMntries*. 

They exercised theif.prof^ssiop with that laudable 
aelf-denial, with that assiduity and atten^ion^ whicb 
•ris^ (rf m. a real love of ^lory ^i hiupaqity ;r and I 
edmwj?4 jn^h^m those viirtuea \xhi€h I regret to««^ ari^ 
%9t jio oomn^>i^ ^i|9fiDg 9Vif$elvf^v 
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Perhaps it may be asked, how is it, that with so many 
advantages in regard to the assistance of a science so 
valuable and so useful, and when glory and humanity 
are the only motives of emulation among those who 
practice that science, that so many English die between 
the tropics? But this must hot be ascribed either 
to the imperfection of the art, or to the want of zeal 
among the doctors and surgeons, l)ut to the incredible 
intemperance of the English soldiers and sailors, who 
abandon themselves to it without restraint ; to exces- 
sive debauchery ; and above all, to the strong liquors 
which they drink, and the pernicious abuse of whicli 
occasions in hot countries ko many premature deaths J 

In general, the French soldiers and saMors indulge 
much less in these shameful excesses; 'and tlii« Datunt! 
disposition, the advantages of which may be atigmehied 
by a wise conduct, kr well worthy the attentfon of gcr- 
vernment, and* should stimulate them to institute good 
hospitals in our ultra-marine establishments ; able doc*- 
tors and exp<Mt surgeons, capable of treating diseased 
Jiroperly; ai^d fto organize these indispensable institu- 
tk)i>s wilb all that care wirich the' preservation of hu* 
man existence demands. 

I have observed, that by submit trng to certam rea- 
apnable precautions, and by avoiding every krnd of ex- 
cess, we may escape the dreadful influence of the 
climate of Africa, and I consider m;^sclf to be a proof 
4f this assertion. ' 

It may be- ttseful to those who are required to visit 
the western countries of this iontinent, and to under- 
take voyages, to know the^ eansd^ *and prdrAufioos *ti 
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viiiicli 1 tbinli I «m .indebted for paying only by two 
, trifling) cr»ea5C9> the tribute wlricb £uropeans, on their 
arrival, too frequently pay vith tb«ir li^ees, to tbe 
figuurs of tbcMxlimates,. and tilt) dangers of the rainy 
season. 

Wkon I aadertook my voyage to the Senegal,. I bad 
;deyttted Mveial yean tcthe study of thb part of tbe 
work! ; and I .wa» tbtrtfera acquainted with the dan- 
gers of the cttmaieiof those irountries that I was abo«t 
to^ visit and reside in : .1 was at Ihat time in my thirty* 
mntk yeaif * and i liad ^nt^r 4akon any >partscular caro 
^0i mybcakh. 

>lhad nol.tb^fiMie made.amy.ieavToyi^ge, bniJjMdfa 

uatnong opioioa tlMtl labouW iwell support . tb) ota 

..I. was about to undertake. , I embarked at Rocbefottt 

"".at^e^end of ihe.year i7i5| and. we .first pot ijn.atiSt* 

Croix, at Teneri§p. 

We crossed the gnlp^ of Gascony^ when ave.^eocpe* 
: f ienced a very rough . sea, contrary winds,i kadiweatlMrt 
and some sodden btorms, wkicli iraderod eur:pfuMgo 
tery diflficuH, ^ 

I had oftan beard talk of sea sickness, but I tooa 
became acquainted with. it,. and in the most )vkdeat 
/ : manner. From Hochefort to the Canaries, I did nH 
pass a single day without being sul^octcd fifty ^tmes- to 
. the^ most dreadful vomitingB : in sbort» I i^orwent, 
for the fortnight which this voya^ lasted, the mcftt 
continued and violent evacuations that coald* poMiUy 
be supported. 

During this timel had lo^ all relish fonriduals, ami 
cotUd witii difficulty be prevailed upon to take -a small 
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quantity of fooJ. I trould no longer sleep ; I Had Mfen 
into a state of weakness, emaciation^ and cpmphHe 
carelessness ; ami the only moments of tran({uiUi4fy that 
I enjoyed* were those when 1 slept on my back in an 
English cot. 

On beholding the peak of Tenbrifir^ i»y U^etfse dis- 
pearedy as if by enchantment $ atid what prov^ tftal 
the seatsickness is not a dangerous xrempluint, nor even 
a disease, is, that I nerer enjoyed better health tbati 
^riflg the time we lay at St. Croix. . 

From the Canaries %e proceeded 4o.tthe Sesegnl ; 
and some months after my arrival I e^utniiinfd the 
western countries ol Africa, compriaed between ' Cape 
Blanco and Cape Pahnas, and made a tolerable kng 
residence ita the Gambia^ and in the Hver of Sicrfea 
Leona, which are so famous for the unheal thine6$«f 
their climate. 

The fatigues of this yoyagp, those of a very active 

« and assiduous labour, the very tiolent heat^ a ibod far 

' flilferfntirum that to which I had- been accustomed sn 
Europe, and sometimes the indispensable. iieces»sity of 
drinking impure waters, hml «lU tended to reader me 
little disposed to sustain with success the dangers 6f 
the raihy season of the Senegal, for which I iiad not 
time to prepare myself. 

On my return to isle St. Louis, in the beginning of 
July, tb at is to say, at the period of the commence* 

,mcnt of the bad season, I felt. in some degree the 
fatigues that I bad undergone, but I had not then rea« 

• son to beHere that my health liad experienced any 
seosibk id[tefation: on the « contrary, i had a strong 
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pirsc;>timent. t^atj slwuM get over the season of mor- 
ality, the horror^ ^imJ- dangf rs of which, those Eu- 
ropeans who have become accustomed to the climate, 
t^ke.a pleasure i^ exaggerating to the persons who are 
tVeatqnfid with an attack for t^e first time. 

The clouds appeared on the 4th of July, and I did 
ftot behold tlf«m:with fejir, but with pleasure. This 
n^w appearance wa$: more agreeable to me, than the 
monotony af'^ sky always clear and fine; I had, in 
conformity with the English custom, acquired the habit , 
of washing myself with a sponge in warm water e^ry 
d^y. To this precaution I add»»d that of bathing in 
soft water at it$, natural temperature ;' I also took 
some doses of cream of tartar, which were followed by 
a few grains of emetic, and I drank habitually weak 
letmonM^: these were the whoje of my preparatives 
against the dangers of the rainy season. On the J3^{i 
of July^ the diseases commenced, and by the 15tb of the 
fdlowiag njonth^ many newly-arrived Europeans had . 
fallep victims^. 

fPp.tbe l>th of August, the day wa^ very stormy ; at 
four o'clock .lathe afternoon, the sun had entirely di^ ^ 
sipated ever^ cloud, and darted i^s r^-ys with incredible 
force, lo^t^^tly the heavens were .again covered, and . 
shortly afterwards, the rains re-coraraenced with their 
usual violei^e.] . 

I was^tben .wjth -^ captaii^ of tlje African battalion, 
and remained with him under the shelter of his house, 
tq coirt^niplate ^t picturesque effect pf the multitude 
of lightning fla^heft yilych cj^rted in ewry dirficti^ia , 
lerossi.a bla^k and cheerless sky\,'. , ..;^ ., . , 
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Suddenly I was seized witii a general shivering, whidi 
produced a trembling in' every part of my body, that ' 
lasted about a second* 

The officer ^lrith whom I was, and who had been in 
Africa four years, toid me in a very cool ntitmier that 
I was going to be ill. 

We parted, and I returned home. In ab6ut an hour ' 
afterwards, I felt extremely unwell. I drttnk a few 
glasses of tamarind drink, and at eight o'clock in th^ 
evening the fever began to appear; The heat of my 
blood became excessive, and the fever very violent 5 
but my head was untouched^ and with»out catling in 
medical assistance, * I passed the night in drinking a 
weak' infusion of tamarinds. 

On the following morning, -at B\e o'clocki though th« 
heat of my blood was very great, it had nevertheless 
<iiinimshed' something. This appeared to me to augur 
favouWtbly $ and instead of consultiti^ the' faiuhy of 
isle Bu Ix>ttr8, in whom I reposed little conidence, I^ 
simply imparted my situation to a young surgeon 
about twenty-five years old, called Lucenay, who had 
qmtfed France in the same vessel as mysetf. 

During our journey 1 discovered^ in thisyioung man, 
much 'knowledge and inform&^iiin, aiid particularly 
tkttt ardour for instruction^, that enthusiasm to adini* 
nister to the wants of his fellow-creatures,' which >i 
have always tept^dud a^ ' the - ptlnikipal ' virtues of -a 
physkian; 

I knew he #dlt a regard f(>r Me« and t had' observed » 
tbftt,^ though empfloyed since hf« arrival as second 
fuigeon in the isle St. LeuiS) he studied wkh the 
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greatest application and indefatigable industry the 
diseases of the climate. 

M« Lucenay arrived in haste ; he certainly Wishe4 
to cure me as much as I myself wished to be cured. 
We discoutfied tranquilly on my pajt, and with the 
greatest interest on his, on all the details uf my re? 
gimen since my arrival in Africa; and after having 
felt my pulse with great attention, and examined every 
thing with accuracy, he assured me with perfect con- 
fidence and gaiety f hat it would prove of no.conse* 
quence. 

I was before well convinced of this, and in fact my 
fever diminished at the fourth access, and entirely dis* 
appeared at the seventh. In the month of October 
following, towards the end of the bad season, I ca~jgl)t 
a second time the fever. This terminated also after the 
fifth access, and I escaped from it) with the assistance 
of my young Lucenay, equally fortunate as before. 

' I have related these trifling events in „ order to ob- 
sen'e, that jf being newly arrived in Africa, and hav- 
ing, from the first moment of my residence there, 
traversed through countries acknowledged to be dan^ 
gerous to the health, I nevertheless escaped so luckily 
<3uring the ^ason of diseases, it is probable that I 
ought to attribute it to the great quantities of bile 
which I expelled during my journey from France to the 
. Canary Isles; and this circumstance induced yie to 
think, that it would be advantageous tq prepare quo 
self by emetics, during the voyage from Europe to 
Africa^ particularly if destined to reside in the western 
countries of this continent. This preparation would 

VOL. II, X 
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doubtless secure us from the dangers of the first year, 
and thus give us some time to become inured to the 
climate. 

But this precaution will not be sufficient; for we 
must also observe a reasonable regimen. The habitual 
use of kouskou, dressed according to the negro manner, 
is very conducive to the maintenance of health : and I 
advise those who undertake long journies into the in* 
terior of Africa, to accustom themselves to this food, 
ivhich is light, wholesome, and refreshing. • 

If, besides this, we make it a constant rule to avoid 
all kinds of excess, either in food, play, wine, hunting, 
and even in the retired labours. of the closet; if on 
every occasion we act with deliberation; if at all 
times we use moderation and abstinence, it is probable 
that we should finally be able to conquer the dangers of 
a climate which we must not presume to dare. 

The gcperal regimen which I followed in these coun- 
tries, was, never to use any water but what had been 
filtrated and purified ; to refresh ni}self when over- 
come by the heat ; to make myself warm on experi- 
encing the sensation of cold; to bathe three, or four 
times a day ; to have myself sponged every day with 
warm water ; to drink occasionally weak lemonades, 
and at other times to take some doses of cream of tar- 
tar : this regimen I consider as &lutary in countries 
wher« health is endangered, and where imprudence, but 
particularly excess, will rapidly lead to destruction. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

OK THE PilESUMFTlVE POPULATION OP APEICA. 

The opinion qf.tkt depopulation of Africa kas bten admitted 
in violation of all prohahUity-^Tke slave trade abne might 
convince us that tke interior of Africa is not a desart^^A 
statement tf certain opinions relative to tke abolition of tkii, 
trajficJ^Dimensions of Afria^^ExUnt of its surface^-Fhy* 
sical and moral situation of tke Hacks of western ^ri/^a to 
. she Nortk of tke Unif^Every circumstame hotk moral and 
pkyskalf are propitious to tke propagation and preservation 
of tke negro racc-^It may be presumed tkat tke population of 
Africa auumnts to nearly one kumdred and si^ty miHUon indi^ 
vidualsF^f political circumstances compel us k> re^establisk 
tke slMfe trade, tkeir cmstf^ance from Africa to America, 
and tkeir situation in our colonies^ ought to be regulated by 
wise and wkolesowu latifs. 

Xhovoh the western shores of Africa have been fre* 
quented for more than 400 years, yet Africa itself hat 
not beeen observed and explored with sufficient attcn^^ 
tion* Observation has ikintly been best >wed only oathosa 
co^intries which bound its circumference; bul it has 
aever sought to discover the relations existing between 
these countries and the- centre of the continent; and 
beniQe the opinion of the depopulation of Africa hms 
X 2 
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been perpetuated, which they ftuppose- to be merely a 
vast desert, inhabited only by dreadful or useless ani- 
mals, which have alone, amid all the existing creatures 
of the globe, been gifted by nature with the faculty of- 
living there. 

This optniony frivolous and vague as it is, still how- 
ever possesses some partisans even in the present day, and 
it will never be eradicated from the minds of the vul- 
gar, until some intrepid and enlightened travellers shall 
penetrate into the most central regions of this part of 
tltt AvorW ; regions which have been too long hidden in 
obscurity, though doubtless interesting and tmrious^ 
and which are, In a manner of speaking, the only geo- 
^phical fecret which the globe now holds from oar 
knowledge. 

The idea of the depopulated state of the interior of 
Africa, hat been maintained without reflection and 
without proof, though well attested and irceiragable 
facts oughl ere now to have abolished it. 

About tfa^ middle of the last century, some Arme- 
nians entered Africa by the isthmus of Suez, crossed 
its centre, arrived at Cape Coast or Corse, in the 
gulph of Guinea, and remained there some time. Th# 
officers belonging to that English establishment, sent an 
account of this circumstance to the Edinburgh Society. 
Similar journies were performed towards 1770 and 177S> 
by some Moors and Egyptians. At a more recent period, 
Don Gal ves, a Portuguese general and governor, caused a 
journey tio be made through Africa, from San Paolo de 
Loando to Mosambico. Other circumstance?, and lastly 
the travels of Bruce, Vaillant, Mungo Parkj Brown, 
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•&c. may convince us, Ibat this opinian of die dqMpu* 
Ution of the centre of Africa oas been too> implicitly 
admitted; and that, on the contrary, it is net only well 
peopled, but it contains a very numerous and impot* 
lant population. 

It would indeed be a singular phenomenon^ if such 
aft extensive portion of the globe were approprmted . 
merely to lions, tigers, and other perhaps unknown 
monsters^ and that roan alone should be excluded ; it 
were much more rational to suppose, that the invariable 
order of Nature^ which is far beyond our feeble opi- 
nions, could noty in such an important point, deviate 
Irom its end. 

It is already more than two hundred years since Eu* 
ropeans first began to trade for blacks in Africa; but it 
did not become an important traffic, till towards the year 
1665, at which period the establishment of the West 
India Company took place. After this, it daily as- 
sumed more vigour; and from 1720 to 17 SO, the 
cultivation of the colonies, and the growing of sugar- 
canes, protected by the government, and encouraged 
by the example of the great fortunes of the planters, 
occasioned an annual and very considerable exporta*- 
tion of negroes. 

This commerce was a little retarded during the 
American war; hut at the peace of 17^9. it was re* 
sumed with insatiable ardour. Chains of slaves arrived 
from every quarter, at the markets-; and they learnt 
with astonishment, that many of these caravans of 
skiwcs did not arrive at Galam on the Senegal, at Da* 
»3 
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nieoncliet. on die'Gambia ;: and at the factories of tlMr 
rhrers Scberbroo, 6aboiH Volte,^ Benin^ and Zaira, be- 
fore they had performed marches of sixty, seventy, and 
tighty days ; and 1^ calculating these joumies, it wHjl 
be evident, that they must have come from the most 
central i^ioats of Africa. Hence it may be presume^ 
that the interior of this country is not so esipty and 
•destitute as has been imagined. 

According to the results of the slave tr^de on the 
coasts of Africa^ daring the twenty yeacs^ from 1765 
to 1785, the exportation of blacks, sold by the £u«^ 
ropean factories along the coasts, was estimated at. 
60,000lr per annum, and the exportation of 1786 and 
1767 amounted to more than 70,6001. each year. 

There was reason to be astonished at such a prodt* 
gious increase, in the produce of a commerce which.^ 
had been declared by the Abb6 Raynal to be in » 
«tate of decay ; and the abundance of a merchandiiiP, 
of which he had also predicted, though perhaps too 
rashly, the scarcity. 

During my residence in Africa, I paid very gteat 
attention to this part of the world* every information: 
which I procured, convinced me, that the sources of 
the §lave trade were far from being exhausted ; and I 
ventured to affirm, in a '* Memoir on Western Africa, 
to the North of the Line," which I presented to Go* 
vernmentin 1788, that this continent was so situated 
and organized, that it might, without being depopu- 
lated, stipport even still greater expprtationg. lu facV 
we Aave l^augniented the number of slaves thus disposed 
of, and a report on the slate trade, which waa m^e 
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i)y tli€ privy coimcil of the King of England, an^ af» 
tcrwarik by the House of Commons, infonpt us, that 
during the years 17879 1788, and 1789r tbere were ex» 
ported by Europeans f?om Afriea,. nearly eighty thou«> 
saad negroes annually.^ In this calculatton were not 
incladed those who came iwom Darkulla, Kororofab> 
and Darfur, and who, after ninety and a hundred days 
-marcii, arrived at Siut on the Nile, in order to proceed 
to Hiemen and the seraglios of Persia. 

Such immense annual emigrations must, I thinlr^ 
<destroy every doubt existing relative to the interior of 
this extensive portion of the globe ; and it may justly 
l»e concluded^ ^t not only the human species is to> 
be found hi every part of its extent, but that they 
exist in an extraordinary abundance ', and this will 
appear the less astonishing, when we reflect on all 
the physical and moral circumstances, which there 
conduce to, .and £ikvour the propagatioa and preserva^* 
tion of the negro race.. 

Before proceeding any farther, I think it right to 
offer here some of my opinions on the aboli^n of th« 
slavery and the slave trade* 

On quitting Africa, I was at libeity to return di^ 
rectly to France^ but I was anxious to procure some 
knowledge of French (kiiana a^d our sugar islands. 
1 wished idso to judge £or myself, on the method o€ 
transporting blacks, as well as on the rules and pro- 
ceedings adopted witii regard to them in our colonies ; 
I therefore availed myself of the departure of a slave 
ship, which was going to Cay^enne. ^ 
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My journey from Senegal to Cayenne was macle in » 
very bad vessel belonging to Bourdeaux, ciUled tbe 
Amiable Julia, which carried nearly eighty negrpe». 
I visited many interesting parts of Guiana, and re 
mained there long enough to convince myself that this 
£ne possession^ was invaluable. 

I proceeded from Cayenne to St. Domingo in a cor- 
vette, commanded by lieutenant De Vivier. The cha- 
racter of this worthy officer, his knowledge, tbe p)ea»» 
sure of his society and that of his staff; a well-selected 
crew; a fine light and convenient vessel, well con^ 
ducted, and kept in the greatest order, all concurred i% 
giving pleasure and interest to a voyage, which ren- 
dered me acquainted with several English and Frenck 
islands of the Antilles, the close of whidi was the 
island of St. Domingo, where I remained some time pre- 
vious to my return to Europe. 

' In 17S8, I returned from my travels, fully con- 
vinced of the great advantages which Africa presents 
to us in a commercial point of view, and o£ all the 
worth of our American possessions* 

Our colonies produced to France ar revenue of two 
hundred and forty millions' per ammm ; they employed 
nine hundred large merchant vesseb in long voyagesy 
and a proportionate number of smaller ones in coast- 
ing ; they also continually occupied seven millions of 
men, either inhabitants of ouf maritime provinces,, 
manufacturers, or wholesale and retail merchants; and' 
they influenced our agriculture by a great accumula^ 
tion of capital, and by an immense increase of CQOr^ 
sumers.. 
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We hi^d a consumption fot nini^ty millions of com 
lonial goods; and we sold to foreigners a portion, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty millions, which' 
formed a ^at preponderance in the balance of our 
commerce. The sugar^ coffee, indigo, and cotton 
countries supplied our wants, which had become gene- 
ral, and It could not be expected that we should change 
our long^established customs. 

In &ct, all Europe, habituated to these new luxuries, 
was very little inclined to adopt a more simple method 
of living, and more natural manners ; she was doomed 
to be still longer the slave of an insatiable thirst for 
gold, and to remain too ' much attached to the conve- 
niences, pleasures^ and delights of riches and luxury; 
it therefore could not be hoped that sh^ would renounce 
fhem. 

These considerations were certainly worth attention, 
but they were despised. Several sects under different 
denominations, but all calling themselves philosophers, 
all co-actuated, and having the same object in view, 
formed and organized themselves in Europe about half 
a century ago. 

In 1787, a new sect arose, and the nature of its in- 
tentions were pai'ticularly manifested at London and at 
Paris. Their object was the abolition of slavery and 
the slave trade. 

The chilis of this sect also availed themselves of the 
magic words of philosophy, humanity, and philan-* 
thropy, in order to deceive the .vul^r who are always 
blind and easily i^iposed upon^ 
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But I must check my pen» or a just iqdigtiation ma/ 
tead mc too fan Yet 1 may be allowed to deplore the 
contequentes of those cruel theories, which have caused 
so many misfbrtutiest so much destruction, and which 
have cost such deluges of blood and tears* 

In 1788| I did not conceal the necesrity there wa« 
of establishing other forms and modes of procedure m 
the slave trade and its collateral circumstances. I also 
thought that it was indispensable to model the slavery 
of the blacks in a different manner; to render their 
lives it the colonies more ea^ and agreeable ; and^ 
without sho.wing them independence^ to prepare them- 
at taut for a less painful servitude. I was conviiyc^ 
of the necessity of procuring hands from Africat lo mU 
^vate our rich American lands ; but at the same tini# 
I was of opinion, that the slave trade ought to be sub* 
jeeted to wiser and more wholesome regidations ; that 
slavery should only be temporary ; and that the period 
Inight come, when both the one and the other would ba 
abolbhed* But this desirable end ^ould be attained 
only throu^ the medium and exertions of moderate 
' and enlightened men, acting with caution, and under 
the ^rsuasion that it will require twenty years of pa* 
tieuce, perseverance, and wisdom, in order to effect it, 
and to produce the most happy change in the two con- 
tinents of Africa and America ; for if it were executed 
with too much rapidity, it would occasion the most se- 
rious evib and the most important lossesr 

After having thus frankly declared my principles, I 
ihall pursue an examination of one of the highesti tnd 
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most curious questions, and whick Is closely connected 
with the political and natural history of man. 

The suHace of Africa, according to the best maps 
of this extensive continent, is nearly sixteen hundred 
thousand square leagues. 

From Cape Aiguillas^ situated lo the East of the 
Cape of Oood Hope, and which forms the most south* 
em extremity of Africa; as far as Cape Bonna, which 
is to the East of the guiph of Tunis, arid fornw the 
northern point of this Continent, is contained 76^ , 
which, at twenty-five leagues to the degree, gives just 
nineteen hundred leagues for its greatest length* 

I have measured its breadth according to twelve 
diameters, and the medial width of these is eight hun- 
dred and forty- two leagues. From these two dimen- 
sions therefore, there results a square surface of six- 
teen hundred thousand leagues. 

Many political writers have estimated the population 
of Africa, at two hundred millions of individuals* Baron 
Bielfield, in his " Political Institutions" edition 176O, 
p. 508, reckons the population of this continent to 
be a hundred and fifty millions of people; but it 
must be remembered, that at the period when he wrote, 
the interior of Africa was considered as being absolutely 
uninhabited ; and the population of the centre of this 
part of the world still remains a secret, notwithstand- 
ing, those chains of slaves, which come in such prodi* 
gious numbers from the interior, and the travels which 
have been performed within these twenty years. 

These considerations, added to the observations 
which I have made relative to the population of the 
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countries, comprized between Cape Blanco and Cape 
Palmas ; to many documents which have been presented 
to me, on the regions watered by the gre|i| and small 
rivers ; and lastly, to the accounts given by the Moorish, 
Manding, and Foulhas agents, induce me to believe, 
that the estimation of Baron Bielfield, is in no manner 
exaggerated, but on the contrary, we may rather ascribe 
to Africa, for the general population, one hundred and 
sixty millions of souls. 

The climate and character of the African Slacks, 
assimilate in such a manner, as to render them singu- 
larly happy. 

Gifted with a "carelessness which is totally unique^ 
with an extreme agility, indolence, sloth, and great 
sobriety ; the negro exists on his native soil, in the sweet- 
est apathy, unconscious of want, or the pain of pri- 
vation, tormented neither with the cares of ambition, 
nor with the devouring ardour of desire. 

To him the necessary and indespensable articles of 
life are reduced to a very small number; and those 
endless wants, which torment Europeans are not 
known amongst the negroes of Africa; they exist only 
in those things which are absolutely superfluous. 

There, physical necessities are few, and artificial ones 
none. The heat of the climate in which the negro 
exists, renders cloathing a burthen to him, and makes 
him careless about the residence which he inhabits. 
Half an ell of linen suffices for his habiliments, -and a 
few branches of tree?, not worked into elegance, but 
covered with straw or leaves constitute his house. If 
fire, . or a storm destroy it, he cares not, for in eight 

2 
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(fays it is again re -built; nor need the labour of its 
owner be great, for the hands of his neighbours arc 
offered to assist him. 

The usual food of the negroes consists of millet, 
rice, maize, potatoes, &c. they likewise use yucca root. 
'I'liey dress their alii-nents by steam, and they season 
them with gravy, some leaves or herbs, or else with 
butter, or the oil of the palm and cocoa tree. 

On the coasts, and the banks of rivers, streams, aqd 
lakes, their food consists of greater variety, because 
they mingle with it fish, and even cayman. Near the 
forests, they regale themselves with game; pigeons, Gui» 
nea fowl, and poultry abound in almost every part of ^ 
Africa. The negro eats with great zest the flesh of the 
elephant and hippotamus, and even the lizard ; in 
short, nothing disgusts him; not even corrupted flesh or 
stinking fish. 

In very healthy and fertile countries, covered with 
woods and pasture, these people rear cattle, goats, kide^ 
and sheep; they have also buffalees. But in general 
the hunger of the negro is without energy, his food 
is simple and inild, and his regimen temperate. 

Twenty days labour in the year, will suffice for the 
cultivation of the fields, which produce all essential 
articles for theiwhabitants. 

In this' country where territorial possessions are 
known, where individuals own lands, the negroes are 
rich, and the free men have almost always slaves, on 
whom devolve the scanty labour of a very simple 
and limited system of agriculture ; but in the greater 
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part of Afiica, a spot of ground is chosen by a whofe 
V llagr, who clear and cultivate it; the harvest is made 
^ in commvuibuSj and divided according to the number of 

'^Mj milics ; th e old people make the drstributions, without 
occasioning the least altercation, or else they deposit it 
•in public magazines, secured and watched, and portion 
it out according as it is wanted. 

Water is the ordinary drink of the negroes, but when 
they nnrale tlicmselvcs, their beverage is either palm or 
cocoa wine, or that procured from the banana tree; 
ihey also use a kind of beer which they make in several 
^ parts, cither of the juice of slightly acidulated fruits, 
or else with water, in which they have fermented rice, 
miljct, or maize. 

Indigo and cotton grow at their feet without culture. 
The women collect a quantity of cotton sufficient for 
each family; they bleach, purify, card, and spin it, and 
weavers with an astonishingly simple apparatus, make 
it into linen, which is about six inches wide, and by' 
joining these filkts they make their pieces. The indi^ 
genous indigo serves to colour these linens, one ell of 
which is sufficient to foxm a complete dress for the 
Jower class <>( negroes. 

in more wealthy countries they manufacture stuffs 
of a remarkable fineness and beauty ; and the elegant 
pieces of cloth, the fine matts, baskets, hats, ornaments, 
quivers, and other things which are brought by the 
chains of slaves, from the interior, prove that the ne- 
groes possess a taste, and skillfulness, and that thejr 
.delight in works which require delicacy and patience.' 
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The young negro is not attacked bv love until his 
fourteenth year ; then alone he begins to fed the lon^- 
ing^f desire, but without violence. At eighteen hi^ 
heart makes a choice, and he adheres to it faithfully ; 
he loves passionately, seeks the object of his affection, 
demands and obtains her. Tliis lirbt wife always pre- 
8crves his friendship and entire confidence, as well as 
the first place and rank in his house. But if the negro 
be rich^ after a short period ha» clasped, he associates 
with this first wife some concubines; such is the 
eustom io Africa,, and it never interrupts domestic 
harmony. 

Thus all the wants and pleasures of a negro are gra- 
tified without occasioning to him the least troubk; either 
of mind or body j his soul hardly ever rouses itself 
fromjts quiet and peaceful indolence; all violent passions, 
inquietudes, and fears are almost unknown to him; his 
fifttalisra makes him neither hope nor dread any event; 
lie never murmurs^ but submits to all, and his life passes 
in unruffled calmness, in voluptuous indolence, which 
constitutes his supreme pleasure; hence we may 
reckon the negro among the most favoured and happy 
productions of nature. 

Such is inr fact, the picture of the blissfjil situation 
in which the negro lives on his natal soil. His soul 
is always tranquil and satisfied, and invulnerable to 
ennuif that fatal poison which af^icts only civilized, 
rich, ambitious, and prosperc^us societies. Those men 
who have remained nearest to simple nature are exempt- 
ed from the fatal effects of this venom, which pra-^ 
Y 2 
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daces more disorders and crimes, /than is gi^nenxWy 
imagined. 

Like children, the adult negroes, apply their attentiort 
for a whole day to the most futile occupations, and 
ipend their time in colloquies, which according to our 
opinion, is nothing else but silly tittle tattle : yet, from 
this very circumstance it is inexhaustible, and it is 
carried on with a volubility, confidence, and gaiety, of 
which there is scarcely an example in our European 
societies. 

In all fhe countries which I have visited, I have seen 
those assemblies which the Africans call pallawer or 
paiabres; they commence at * sun rise, consisting of 
thirty or forty blacks of all ages, who collect together 
in a large hall, denominated the Bentaba, or under the 
leafy branches of some fine tree in the village* 

They form themselves into a circle, and the oldest in 
company opens the conversation^ by relating the petty 
events, of the preceding evening ; but they become more 
important from exaggeration, from the application of 
them, the reflections, and the remembrances which they 
excite* 

Soon after the pipe is introduced, for doubtless the 
custom of smoaking is general among mankind ; all these 
talkers smoke, even the youngest, and the prattling 
goes on the better in consequence. The fumes of the 
tobacco awaken their mind§, and exalt their joj, like 
delicate wines among us, excited formerly an amiable 
cheerfulness in our repasts, when gentle friendship, and 
obliging urbanity heightened btill farther the pleasure.. 
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After this succeeds sports. The two most dextrous 
in company are singled out to engage with each other ; 
separate sides arc taken on the two champions, but 
without jealousy, or ill-nature, or causing the least 
interruption. 

There is a kind of game, which I have often seen 
tbem give the preference to. It is something like chess, 
and has a complexity in it equally difficult to compre- 
hend. The earth or sand serves for a chess board ; for 
this purpose they prepare a little square surface, in 
which they plant with a certain degree of order some 
btts of wood or straw. It is on the apt displacing or 
removal of these pieces, that the issue of the game 
depends. 

These moments, thus dedicated to pleasure, talking, 
smoaking,^ and playing, are so attractive, and seducing 
that they know not how to separate at the hour of 
dinner ; many indeed would rather deprive themselves 
of it; but the women are always kind and attentive to- 
their husbands, their fathers, and their brothers^ and 
carry them kouskou or rice, and they generally mi^ 
with it some dainty bits. 

Thus passes the whole day, and towards the evening 
I have often found these assemblies in the same place, 
in the same humour, with the' same gaiety, and the 
prattling equally as animated as if they had just began. 

Night, however, terminates these amusements, when 

they resort to dancing companies, which are held in the 

open air during the dry season, and in the bentaba while 

the rainy weather continues; these assemblies tiXfksly^ 

Y 3 
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ways very numerous. Here tbcy giv« themselves up 
vfhh raptures to the plcataires of danciug; the ne- 
gresses in particular are passionately fond of it, and it 
may be asserted, that during one half of every night 
in the year, all Africa is dancing. 

In these amusements the men and women join ; the 
first performances of these assemblies are performed 
by the young people. The subject is generally some 
warlike action, and all the motions of these mimics a«d 
dancers are rude and violent. 

In a short time the young women appear upon tlie 
scene, and with them comes love and voluptuousnesif. 
They know not how to excite refined and delicate sensa* 
tions ; their actions would disgust chastity, and even the 
hypocritical and false modesty of women, whose souls 
were .contaminated ; but they charm, delight, and en- 
chant these ignorant and simple nations, who are yet 
ili a state o^ nature and simplicity. 

Young girls are seldom allowed to indulge in all the 
excesses of these lascivious attitudes; it is only wo- 
men who are permitted to abandon themselves to such 
licentiousness. I have, however, sometimes seen girls 
when solicited 4o take part in the amusement, give into 
all the gradations of indecency^ they w^e applauded 
with rapturous ardour, but suddenly struck with a sense 
of shame, humiliated by the display of their talents^ 
and the violent applause they received, they fled with 
Itaste and hid their feces in the bosomrof their mothers. 
So true it is, that that ingenuous and natural shame, 
which we call modesty, may be foigotten in the vortex 
•f plelksure, but that amongst youths it is only thos» 
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wretches degraded by vice and systematic debauchery, 
who can unblushingly, insult that sentiment', so wisely . 
engraven by nature on the human heart at its birth, 
and which she has made the most powerful charm of 
beawty. 

The happy existence of the negroes, their sobriety, 
pastime and diversions, daily prepare them for a mild, 
profound, and tranquil sleep : and to them alone, natum 
seems to have specially given the power of enjoying 
indolence without ennui^ and all the blessings of sleep, 
without courting it by previous fatigue and labour. 
They know nothing but pleasure, for this name is given 
to every thing voluntarily done, and withobt constraint, 
as well as to every thing which is performed with ease 
combined with interest. 

This manner of living, a food always light, a uniforta 
and temperate regimen, an equal perspiration, an habi- 
tual idleness, the absence of all antecedent cares and 
gloomy thoughts, a general and constant tranquillity 
which arises from moderate and easily satisfied desires, 
and pleasures, though lively, yet simple and easy, aU 
concur to secure the blacks of Africa, in a permanent 
state of health and vigour; and to render them pecu- 
liarly fit for the purposes of procreation. Hence thie 
jiegro-race is perhaps the most prolific of any human 
species on the face of tho globe. 

Their infancy and youth, are singularly happy. The 
mothers are excessively fond of their offspring, and 
they become slaves to the caprices of these little crea^ 
tures with great delight. 
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During their infancy, and till the age of fourteen for 
the boys, and ten for the girls, they are harassed with do 
constraint, no application, no painful commands.'* In 
the whole of their ecurly 3'ears, they know no other 
employment than pleasure, and their life is entirely 
divided between diversion sind sleep. Hence, nothing 
can be more agreeable to behold, or convey a more 
pleasing and feeling sensation, than the appearance of 
clusters of these infantine negroes and negresses, oc- 
cupied in playing or talking together; it is a picture of 
the most perfect happiness. 

There is one circumstance which is highly advanta- 
geous to the propagation of the species, viz, the chil- 
dren never contract any of those impure habits, which 
enervate and destroy so many children in Europe. 



• Perhaps that enlightened philosopher^ Mr. Godwin, 
bad the mlitime conduct, of these bold and virtuous 
Africans in his mind, when he wrote his Essays on Edu- 
cation, {Vide Enquirer) and so pathetically lamented 
the hard lot of European children, who are compelled 
ta obey their parents, to respect virtue, and to refrain 
from vice; and whom he feelingly declares, to be much 
worse treated, though ^ the sons offree-^lom Europeam*' 
than " West Indian slaves," What a pity it is Mr. 
Godwin, has never diought of opening a school in the 
Island of Loz, with Mr* Holcfoft for his head ushct|. 
and Tom Paine for his writing master, — Editor. 



y 
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It must therefore, necessarily follow from a happy 
infancy, and an independent but wise youth, an orga- 
nization and physical constitution, weH compacted, and 
highly favourable to the preservation and prccrcation 
of the species. 

The negro children support much better than those 
of Europe, the dangers of dentition, and this period of 
mortality is scarcely felt in ATrica. 

In many countries the mothers inoculate their chil- 
dren themselves, while in others the small pox is un- 
known, and this disease which in Europe sacrifices so 
many individuals at an early age, (and against which 
the vaccine will prove such an inestimable preservative, 
ihould experience, and time confirm the important 
merit of this discovery,) doesnoti in a manner of speak- 
ing, exercise its ravagei at all on the negro children ojf 
Africa. 

A tiiatcbed hut, the butMing of which costs sothing, 
a Jew ells of common linen^ six pounds of millet or 
rice per diem, are sufficient to lodge, dress, and board 
a family, comprised of father, mother, and four or five 
children. The negro collects himself the necessarj 
materials for building a hut, and he likewise performs 
all the labour. The women collect th^ cotton and 
make tRe cloathing; twenty da/s labour in the year, 
secures an abundance of food ; $o that the existence 
of a negro family is, in a manner of speaking, a gratui- 
tous gift of nature, bestowed without labour and with- 
out expence; hence, celibacy is almost unknown in 
Africa, and it is even so rare, that this state of life 
is considered as a kind of disgrace. 
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It ought to be remembered, that in the general situa- 
tion of the negroes on their natal soil, their life passes 
without work, without vexation, and without care. 
Always plunged into a plea^^ing apathy, exempt from 
the troubles and agitations which harrass Europe, and 
naturally sober and moderate, the negroes of Africa 
generally live to 65 and 70 years of age, experiencing 
only an imperceptible alteration in their health and 
strength, which arises principally from a perpetual 
perspiration, which is always too profuse; and when 
death arrives, they meet it without a murmur, per- 
fectly resigned to that inevitable fate. They always 
submit, uncomplaining, to that fatality which, ac- 
cording to them, determines all the events of this lifo; 
iind death, that final scene, is supported tranquilly and 
without dread. 

I have seen man^ negroes of 65 years old, who had 
ten and twelve wives, and even more, all young 
and handsome, who brought forth children, the legiti- 
macy of which was unsuspected. I have beheld these 
kind of sultans passing their lives in the most agreeable 
manner, preserving an uniform character of benevo- 
lence and goodness, a constant urbanity of temper, and 
enjoying a state of health really good. 

It must, however, be confessed, that in those western 
countries which I have visited, the negroes hardly ever 
reach that period of old age which is sometimes known 
in Europe. This disadvantage, if it be one, is com- 
pensated by passing nearly all their life in a state of 
equal and permanent health, and enjoying the pleasures 
of youth at an advanced age. These precious gifts 
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are owing to the moderation which they usually obserre 
in their manners, their regimen, and their pleasures. 
In Europe, the last state of old age is usually an an- 
ticipation of death ; in Africa, the declining years of 
the negroes are merely an insensible exhaustion of life. 

From the picture which I have given of the manner 
of living among the blacks, of Africa, it must be con- 
cluded, that this race of men are, better than any other, 
perfectly organized, and happily adapted for the propa- 
gation and preservation of tjieir species ; and if all the 
causes which concur in Europe, to diminish the number 
of births, to contaminate and deprave the sources of pro- 
pagation, and to weaken and distress those of the pre- 
servation of human existence, are compared with all thfe 
circumstances and advantages that are combined in 
Africa, in favour of contrary results, it will appear 
that there is sufficient reason for asserting the number 
of births in Africa, to be in the proportion of one- 
fourth greater than in, France; and that all propor- 
tions, properly considered, the results of the bills of 
mortality, taken at different ages, at which they occur 
in France, must be in Africa, at tl>e utmost, not more 
than one- fourth of the number of births. 

In Europe, the State of things tends to render mar- 
riages less numerous and productive, to diminish the 
number of birt]is ; to multiply infinitely the causes 
of m6rtality, and to destroyt in. the short space of 
twenty years, the half of a generation : the moral and 
physical state of things in Africa, on the contrary, 
tends in «YQry respect to favour the propagation and 
preservation of ihe negroes. 
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If the history of man did not present, at every page, 
proofs that the passion of war and destruction is na- 
tural to them, we could not assimilate the idleness and 
gentle disposition of the negroes with their eternal and 
reciprocal system of war and plunder ; but when we 
peruse the sanguinary annals of human nature; when 
we reflect on thp terrible effusions of human blood, 
caused by our revolutions, in every part of the globe ; 
but particularly in Europe, so enlightened, so civi- 
lized, and so abundant in science, knowledge, and 
the arts, we ought not to be astonished at the 
horrible custom which exists in Africa, of continual 
warfare, a,nd the massacre of prisoners ; and that in 
the central regions of this continent, these ferocious 
excesses are habitually continued. 

Nevertheless, since the interior nations have been en- 
abled to exchange their slaves, who were devoted to 
death, for merchandizes, they have caused the greater 
part of them to 4)e conducted to the factories on the 
coast, and they have preferred the acquisition of useful 
articles ta the executing of useless massacres. The 
number of these horrible sacrifices has therefore dimi- 
nished, and humanity has found some consolation in 
the commerce, though doubtless an immoral one, of 
slaves, which has nevertheless become the cause of the 
preservation of a number of these vicjtims, w hich were 
annually and regularly sacrificed. 

This increase in the exportation of blacks from 
Africa, has not, however^ caused a great diflferencc in 
the population of that continent, whiph without the 
massacres of war, and the e:4K>rtati9n which have 
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caused them in some degree to cease, would probably 
be ovcrburthened with an excessive number of inha- 
bitants. 

It has been seen in this work, that the countries com- 
prized between the fourth and twentieth parallel, arc 
extremely populous. Daring my residence in Africa, 
I made some inquiries, with a view of forming an idea 
of the population of some parts of the regions that arc 
subjected to the government of the Senegal. 

A surface of six leagues in length, three of which 
were above, and three below isle St. Louis, in the Sene- 
gal, by a^ width of three leagues, which forms eighteen 
square leagues, and in which the isle of the Senegal was 
camprized, gave a population of nearly twenty-eight 
thousand individuals. 

A surface nearly similai* to the countries watered by 
the Gambia, in the environs of Albreda, contains, ac- 
cording to the observations which I made, more than 
thirty-six thousand individuals. 

It has been seen that the inhabitant^ arc very nu- 
merous in the countries contiguous to the Bissagos 
islands ; in these last also, and on all the banks of the 
rivers which empty themselves into the sea, between 
Ca|)e Verga and Cape Sierra Leona, and this last- 
fnentioned Cape and Cape Palmas. The most recent 
voyagers inform us, that in Africa, fertile lands, men, 
and cattle, are to be met with. If it be supposed, 
that the interior regions are twenty times less populous 
than those which lie towards the sea, even then 
the generar population of the continent would be very 

VOL. II. z 
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cGJisiderablc. I do not therefore think it will be ex- 
Jiggerated, if I estimate it at a hundred and sixty 
jnillions of souls ; and in calculating thus, I rest my 
authority on the reports made by the conductors of 
the chains of captives, which arrive at our factories 
after eighty days march ; all of whom have assured 
rae, that the interior of Africa is very popuh us : hence 
we might sustain a much more numerous exportation, 
without risking a certain depopulation of the central 
regions. 

I should, fiowever, deem myself highly culpable, if 
what I have above said, if the details into which I 
Jrave entered on the presumptive population of Africa, 
should convince some of the planters, that the neces- 
sary hands for the cultivation of their rich lands, 
will one day be exhausted, and turn them from their 
duty, which is to ameliorate the existence of the ne- 
groes, and to adopt, in governing these slaves, yet 
unfortunately necessary, principles of benevolence and 
kindness, and sentiments of paternal regard. 

But if reason, humanity, and their own interest, do 
not of themselves induce thcra to sacrifice a part 
of their revenues, to the just and reasonable conduct . 
which they ought to observe towards mankind ; if th«y 
can forget, that by a paternal government and rules 
they will, at a future period, be enabled to supply their 
warehouses, their work -shops, &c. with an indigenous 
population, and thus hasten that period when we shall 
frequent Africa only to collect' the riches of nature, 
aod the produce of an iiidustry which was created by 
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ourselves ; if these considerations weigh nothing in 
their minds, they then ought to be compelled to ob- 
serve them by laws well-adapted, and severely applied. 

But the colonial proprietors, as well as the govern- 
ment, will doubtless be of one opinion, with regard k> 
the principles which should actuate them in their con- 
cerns with the negroes ;' and all will easily conceive, 
that moderate fortunes will be more advantageous* to 
the metropolis, than such as are more extensive, and 
that they will retain the planters on their possessionsj 
where their presence will preserve order and extend 
happiness. 

It will not be sufficient to establish a new mode of 
procuring fresh supplies of negroes, which are indis- 
pensable for the maintenance and establishment of co* 
lonial cultivations, and to adopt other measures in 
transporting them from Africa to America ; it will not 
be sufficient, in continuing the slave trade, to avail 
themselves of this method, and this alone^ of acting 
on the whole of Africa, and of stimulating this part of 
the world to agriculture and civilization ; it will not 
be sufficient, after having civilized and instructed them, 
to export no longer men, but a quantity of valuable 
commodities, which will diminish the importation from 
our colonies ; we must also establish a medium between 
absolute liberty and too severe slavery among these ne^ 
cessary workmen. 

They are not Frenchmen, nor do they deserve to b« 
Buch, until after a scries of useful services to the me- 
tropolis ; they should not enter into the class of citi- 
2 2 
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zens, until they prove themselves to be worthy of 
becoming such. The negroes of our colonies should 
exist in a*middle state between slavery tind liberty; 
but it is to the establishing this state, it is to modify- 
ing it in such a manner, as that the lives and fortunes 
of the planters shall be in no danger from these 
exotics, that the public order shall not be interrupted by 
them, and that their fate shall still be happy and tran- 
quil beneath the shield of the law, that the eft'orts of 
wisdom should be directed ; and our colonies will 
never become solid possessions, and really useful and 
valuable, until policy and humanity shall conjointly re- 
solve this problem. 
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CHAP, XXVII. 

VARlETrES; 

Or, different remarks^ observations^ and rejlectlons on tbe cli^ 
mate^ the meteors^ some subjects of natural history ; and on 
the manners^ the character ^ the customs^ and the industry of 
the different people and countries which are found in that 
part of Africa treated of in this booh, 

A Variety of observations and individual remarks^ 
of circumstances and characteristical traits, illustrative 
of the people and countries delineated in this work) 
could not be admitted into the preceding chapters, 
without interrupting the progress of an investlgatiou 
the principal intention of which was, to unfold pro- 
gressively the outlines of a general picture of that part 
of Africa which should be included in the Senegal • 
government, and the means which our rttablishments 
^ already formed, and those which may be yet formed, 
give us, and will continue to give us, of exercising an 
important influence over a very considerable portion 
of this part of the world ; it has therefore been deemed 
adviseable to collect these scattered notitia into one 
chapter, under the title of Varieties, 



" Ennui/' observes a sensible writer, "produces a 
day of insipid uniformity.*' This assertion is verified 
^ 3 
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in Africa during the eight months of fine weather. The 
heavens are always clear and pure; the sun rises every 
morning immensely large, and of a fiery and brilliant 
red colour. 

His disk appears double the size to what it is in Eu- 
rope ; he rises and travels through his course, scatter- 
ing around him light, and emitting an ardent and 
devouring heat ; his rays fill the atmosphere with a kind 
of vivid clearness, which can hardly be sustained by 
the strongest eye. Nothing abates his splendor during 
the whole day ; and in the evening he sinks into th« 
ocean, with corruscations of grandeur and sublimity, ^ 
This appearance is admirable during the first months ; 
but that adniiration is soon diminished by custom ; 
and we are unable to behold any thing else in this bril- 
liant sun, than the monarch of heat, and of a heat 
by which we are almost consumed. We become tired of 
his glory, for it is unceasingly the same, and the weight 
of it overwhelms and fatigues us. 

At length the first clouds, the precursors of storms, 
rains, and diseases, display themselves, and obscure 
the brightness of the day-star. This appearance de- 
lights us ; we rejoice to see the termination of a dull 
and vapid uniformity, which had become painful ; and 
these indicatory clouds charm us in the same manner, 
as 9, few verdant hillocks, which are discovered, af-- 
ter a painful march, in the horizon of an extensive 
desert. 



The humus, or that bed of vegetable carUi, which 
covers every fertile part of the globe, to about one foot 
3 
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deep in Europe, and which i$ principally formed from 
earth properly so called, from the decomposition of 
exotic &ubstances» from decayed vegetables, and from 
the cadaverous substances of animals; this earthy bed, 
which forms the superior stratum of the globe, and tb« 
real natural mould, is much thicker in the fertile coun« 
tries of Africa than in Europe. 

This productive and fecund earth, has always a 
greater depth in solitary places, which are as it were 
abandoned merely to nature, than in populous coun- 
tries; it is the production of animals and vegetables, 
and its constituent parts consist of their putrid re- 
mains; it daily accumulates, and man, whose empire -is 
almost insensible in these countries, where the different 
populations are so widely scattered, hardly in any 
manner constrains the effect of this accumulation. 

In these parts of the world^ which we call savage^ 
where nature reigns uncontrouled gnd unimpeded, no* 
thing is pien^aturely destroyed, but every thing that 
exists, reaches that point of its career, which is ap- 
pointed for it. 

The evolution of centuries unceasingly produces and 
destroys ; the Vegetable earth daily augments, and the 
fertile countries of Africa, are covered with a prodi-. 
gio us vegetation. 

Hence, in the charming reg^ns of this continent,, 
nature has profusely displayed her beauties, which here 
remain the simple and genuine specimens of her work » 
they are superior to all description that cau be at- 
tempted. 
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The word raraU cannot be applied to the enchanting 
landscapes of Africa ; this word implies something rustic 
or wild ; but in many of the African views, I hare 
b^eld nature highly graeeful, indeed so much so, that 
it seems as if art had been united with her, to ornament 
these silentand beautiful, though melancholy scenes. 

The colour of the humus in the fertile parts, and in 
the finest countries of Africa, is a brown almost ap- 
proaching to black. 



Africa is full of apes of various species. Europeans 
amuse themselves with them, and almost always have 
some in their hocuses; but it is very rare to see them 
among the negroes. 

These last do not consider apes as mere quadrupeds : 
they are persuaded that they partake of the nature ' of 
man, and the lower class of negroes, who are ignorant, 
simple, and superstitious, doubt whether apes be not a 
degetierate race of the human species, or rather 
whether they be not the ancestors of the negroes ; i. e. 
the negroes are only a race of rational apes. 

It is impossible to persuade them that the house- 
keeping apes who construct a species of huts, and live 
united together in the recesses of the solitary forests^ 
are real quadruped^; * they suppose them to be negroes, 
who through the medium of enchantment, have suc^ 
Ceeded in disguising themselves so as not to be exposed 
to slavery. 

* In this and the preceding instance our author 
has used the word animal^ but he surely cannot have 
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The Mandings honour their dead; their sepulchres 
at Albrcda are all collected together, in an inclosure 
])lanled with trees in the suburbs of tlie village. 

I have seen these tombs, visited by the tearful widow, 
by the faithful and afflicted husband, and by pious and 
atl'ectionatc children. 

These negroes whom we denominate savage, respect 
the ashes of their relations, their friends, and their 
chiefs; they cover with a thick foilage the paternal 
tomb; they ornament with flowers these funeral n)oau- 
ments. 

I have s«en a grrl of twelve years old, place with her 
innocent hands, a vessel full of milk on the tomb* of 
her mother; melt into tears, heave the feeling sigh, 
and address to the being who gave her birth, who so 
long had nourished her with her own vital fluid, words 
of gratitude, of grief, and of despair. 

The tombs are in Africa objects of worship, and these 
pious and affectionate attentions, perpetuate in the hearts 
of the living generations, the inenK>ry and virtues of ' 
those who are no more ; they are the connections which 
luaintain the union of families. 



forgotten that animal as a generic term is equally ap- 
plied in philosophy and dialectics, to the human and 
thef brute creation. Were it not so the inspired bard of 
Avon, in his sublime apotheosis of man, would have 
paid but a poor compliment to his divine origin, when 
he calls him " the paragon of animaU*' — Editor* 
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The daughter who honors with her tears the memory 
of her mother, will love her children, will be beloved by 
them, and in her turn will have their tears, and their 
regret. 

Let us avoid that false and cruel philosophy, one of 
the consequences of which would be, to render 'us in- 
sensible to all the sentiments of nature, and to all those 
affections which are so dear to the human heart. 
' By resolving every virtue and every action into self- 
interest, we destroy friendship, love^ regard, respect, 
and gratitude ; we tear asunder all the connections of 
families, and reduce to nothing the bonds of societ}'* 

What then is man if his soul, and his existence arc 
^nerely the work of nihility; if all his virtues, his at- 
tributes, his knowledge, his reputation, and even his 
glory, are nothing ? and if deaih finally resolves him 
into nothing ? 

Such a philosophy is horrible and destructive, for it 
reduces man merely to himself, and renders him a crf- 
minial and unhappy being. 

You pity the negroes because they are poor; but un* 
deceive thyself and pity them no longer. Reflect on all the 
desires which torment thee ; on all the things reqtiired 
to complete the sum of thy happiness ; and on all 
those which they do not require to render them so. 
Think on the crimes and vices which *riches engender. 
Strive not then to make them rich, but rather to im- 
prove ^tV'** reason. * 

* Our author does not here display much-knowledge 
of the human mind ; or he would know that in pro- 
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The ancients reckoned poverty among the deities. 
Happy negroes ! she is your tutelar goddess ! You are 
rich in every thing which you desire not; you are rich 
in every thing which is unknown to you. a 



portion as. civilization increases, precisely in that pro- 
portion, would the luxuries and desires of life increase. 
The negroes as they are, do not perhaps require pity ; 
certainly they are as supremely happy in their straw 
shed, or beneath the spreading branches of some aged 
tree, as the most infatuated votary of fashion^ when in 
the giddy vortex of dissipation, as the penurious trades* 
man, when calculating the profits of his day's false* 
^ood and cheating, as tlie trembling miser when enjoy- 
ing golden dreams of cheaply acquired wealth, or as the 
sublime philosopher, the enraptured poet, the cool 
mathematician, the exact financier, the impartial 
historian, and the keen but lucky satirist, when listen- 
ing to the applauses of the world. Nay, he is perhaps 
happier: it is even more than probable, that his happi- 
ness is more pure, and consequently more real, than 
any that is felt by the civilized European. But it can 
only be so, while the negro remains in that uncultivated, 
and gross state of nature in which he at present exists ; 
deprive him of that, and you immediately render him a 
less contented, and a less happy being. All happiness 
is comparative ; there is no absolute standard of it ; it 
may also be said, that the very essence of happiness, 
is to have few desires, and those few, attainable. Hence 
Epictetus advises his followers never to place their 
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The large serpent which the natives of the countries, 
\vtiter€!d J)y the river of 8lerra Leona, ^called Tennvt/j 
by us the giant serpent, and which belongs to the 
species of the Boa-constrictor^ is sometimes thirty feet 
in length. 



hopes.and wishes on what is external, and not totally at 
t^eir own disposal ; for he who does not learn to render 
himself invulnerable to extraneous appetites, is the 
sl^ve of every man* Let us apply it. 

.The desires of the negroes are few; they may Le 
gtatified by me^ns within their own immediate sphere 
of actiom lie build^his hut himself; he cultivates his 
piece of. ground, he drinks of the running^Stream, or 
he in^kcs with the indigenous growth of the country, 
a liquor ii^ore palatable. His doathing is simple, and 
is prepared by his wife or his concubines; his amuse- 
ments are childish, but they completely 611 the measure 
of his happiness : he smokes his pipe, danp^,. chats, 
and plays^ and retires to his rest with a contented 
naind and a light heart. But what would be the con- 
■sequence of civilization. ^ The native simplicity of his 
manners would be destroyed: new inlets to pleasure 
\^io^ld be produced ; artificial w|injts would be accumu- 
lated ; and for there he must depend upon the artificers 
of pleasure; they become first agreeable from their 
novelty, and lastly, necessary from the power of, 
custom; they must be administered; but^ they ofien 
require resources > he. then must they be obtained ? 
by labour: but this will not always suffice: then he 
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1 have seen only tUe skins of these pj=odigi<iiife serpents, 
the greatest of xvhicU was no ntote than by twenty feet 
3n length, by thirty inche* in circurafbrence^ But 1 
bave been assured that there kre some much longer. 

must \m: content with the privation of them : but mam 
IS never contented, while there remains j^ single wisfr 
in his bosom unfed ; the final consequence then w<JmW 
be, that he exchanged a simple, happy,, ^d contented 
life, for one full of chagrin, vexation, and disappointr 
^ent; that he forewent real, substantial happiness, for 
a hydra-headed chimera, which perj>etually calls fpc 
siH^ply, and yet' can never be^atiatcd ; that he forsoqfc, 
the infantine " sunshine qf' the Jbreat;' for a state of 
endless anxieties, and eternal desires. 

It is a false and absurd idea, to suppose U po^blo 
to separate civilization from wealth, to suppose, . chat' 
while you enlarge the intellect, improve the iBfti^ftCiM 
and cultivate the taste, of the barbarous African, you 
can secure him from the influence of wealth; you can ' 
guard him against the influx of luxury, orthera^ing 
\of desire, newly rouzed from a stete of comparative 
nothingness: aawellmight you attemptto heap ** Ossm 
vpm PelionJ' , j ^ 

Rather let them remain for ever in a state ^f cor: 
tented barbarism, than by civiliring their minds^ onlj 
awaken them to^a bitter consciousness of their fate ; or 
by polishing their manners render them susceptible of 
desires which you nevw maan them to gratify.^JStfi/or 
you II. A « 
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/ Never having sieen one of them alive, I can only givfe 
«uch information, relative to them as I learnt from the 
inhabitants of the country of Sierra Leona- 

It is not they say dangerous to man, but to children 
and animals it is highly pernicious. If we may believe 
air that they relate, thb serpent sometimes grow* to 
the length of forty feet, by a circuiliference of three 
and^ four feet, and swallows an ox and even a bufifalo 
entire. 

* It' is not to be found only in the countries contigu- 
"Dus to Sierra Lcona: the negroes of the Senegal, affirm 
that they often see very large ones in the interior of the 
forests, situated on the left bank of that river ; the 
Foulhas, the negroes of the Gambia, those of the Rio 
San Domingo, of the Casamanca, and of the Sherbroo> 
are also acquainted with it, and it doubtless exists in all 
the interior regions of this continent. 

The following is the account which they give of the 
mann^ in which hcchaces his prey. * He hides himself 



• The Anaconda, a large species of rattle-snake, 
found particularly in the island of Ceylon, and which 
from the facts related of it has been considered as fa* 
bulous, may however receive some additional veracity 

J6eom those circumstances which respectable and welU 
authenticated observations have found to be peculiar 
to the Boa Constrictor. It is even doubtful whether fu- 
ture researches will not prove them to be of the same 
species, or at least to possess so few discriminating va- 

ieties(if any), that credulity itself, which admits the 
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in 8<»K>e thick forest, aiid remains in ambuscacUi near a 
spring or some pond of water* Here be keeps perfeetlj 



astonishing existence of the Boa Constrictor, will be no 
longer able to reject the no less astonishing powers of 
the Anaconda. In this point of view, therefore, a few 
desultory observations on this last, will, 1 am pcrT 
suadedy be .acceptable . to si^ch as delight in tracing the 
sublime wonders of creation. 

In a diurnal print, published some years since^ 4$ 
inserted a letter (irom AmlH>ym^ of which the following 
is an abstract : 

*' A prow putting into Golontala, in the island of 
Celebes, one of the crew went into the woods ; anci on 
bis return, lying down on the sands, was sei;eed by a 
large serpent, which, previous to swallowing, crushed 
him to death by the constriction of his folds circle^ 
about hh body. The animal was from twenty*eight to 
^irty feet long, and about the thickness of a nao« 
derate siaed man," To which is added, '^ and thiy 
furnishes a proof, that similar fact^, stated by na^ 
ralists, to which many have refused their belief, ar^ 
entitled to more deference than they generally mee^ 
with." .. ' , ' 

. - The classical reader may remember the enormous 
serpent which attacked the array of ^egulus in Africa^, 
which obstinately contested the possesision of a ^ir 
ver, and which could not be destroyed but by n^ap? 
of warlike engine^. In Brijce's Topographical D^r 
A a 2 .,,.',.■ 
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ftiil, convo\ve<l in three spiral rows. When a^ dnimal 
corned tq quench it» thirst) h« suffers it tp approach, and. 



lidriftt-y, published about fifty yeiars sfeee, may be seen^ 
tinder the article Trinqueinakj, the fol lowing relation} 
signed by R; Edwyn. It was doubtless the origin of 
many 'ftibiilous accounts, and each aggrandized the 
martfeHoii^ events whkrk fead b<teb ' relate I by thi' t 
predecessors. Still, however, beneath \he' rubbish of ' 
falsehood, 'there was to be perceived the wUive gold of 
truth. -With an abundance of errort and itnperfeclions, 
it was imported into the valuable Annual Register of 
todisley. But the genuine letter of Edwyn rontaint 
thany interestitig facts of hatUral histoiyv an^many CU'^ 
tiojxi j)artlcu4ars, which are deserving of more atten* 
tion fhfen they have hitherto received. The ibllowiii^j 
abrl3^ment is preset! t^Sd to the i*eader. v ; 

^Thc %otftmand« of my superiors carrying irte to 
Ceyloti, 'f Md ah apartment in a hduse facing thd 
wobds.i At ^ome distance stood three or four palm« 
trcies. One mOrniiig, as I was looking that way, I 
thought a large arm of one of them seemed in strange 
commotions, bending and twisting about, often striking 
one end to the earth, then raising it again, and losii.g 
ItseTf aihong the leaves. Askiiig a Ceyk)nese to ex- 
plain this appearance, he informed me, that it was one 
of their great serpents, which had taken possession 
iof • the tree, and darted his head now and then to the 
ground,- 'td seize any animal that may be passing. 
Twelve of us in a body went, on horseback, in order 
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whfle it is drinking, springs upon it ; he txipefi bioMcIf 
round its body; compresses it with great force, aad 
finally suffocates it. 



to destroy him. We concealed ourselves until withio 
shot, and fired, but without success. The next day 
considerably reinforced, we came again. While wc were 
consulting how to take our measures, a large tyger 
(with which that country abounds) came near the tree. 
The serpent, quick as thought, dropped, and seized 
him across the back. The tyger, constantly checked in 
his endeavours to escape (the tail of his adversary 
being foIde<i round the trunk), after a day and night's 
struggle, was entirely subdued, and dragged to the 
tree, where the serpent broke his bones by a forcible 
constriction of its folds round it and the creature. 
Another night was spent in preparing the prey for de- 
glutition, by stretching it out as long as possible, and 
covering it with saliva, to iisicilitate the passage of the 
cesophagus. In the act of swallowing, the people killed 
him with clubs without danger or difficulty/' 

In SteiEidman's account of Surinam, mention is also 
Jnade of a giguitic snake* This account in some roea* 
sure confirms the above, though the circumstances are 
different} as well as the name of the serpent, for in 
Surinam it is called the. Aboma. With the assistance 
of one of his negroes, this officer succeeded in slaying 
one of these' monstrous serpents* The following ac* 
jieant is interesting : 

JlA 3 
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It li from this circumstance thnt natamUsts have 
"givtn to this serpent the name of Comtrwf^r^ or suf- 
focator. 



' ** A detachment of eighty marines one day march* 
Ing through a thick wood, imagined, to a man, that 
they were stepping, one after another^ over a large 
fallen tree that obstructed their way, until at length 
it began to more, and proved to be a foU grown ser* 
pent of the Aboma kind ; measuring, by computation^ 
between thirty and forty feet m length/* 

The above facts tend not only to prove the existence 
of the AHRConda, bnt likewise considerably support 
the opinion^ that it is the same with the Boa Con^ 
stricter. Whatever trivial diferences may be fiuund by 
attentive observation, will most probably be referable 
to the variation of climatet or to some of bhose local 
circumstances which invariably influenct) in a greater 
or less degree) the external eonformation, Mid some*' 
times even the peculiar habits of animals. But should 
it not, however, be found in any manner analogous 
with the Boa Constrictor, it will still serve to give ve- 
racity to the accounts of those bold and iotrepkl kiejr 
who brave the united daggers of climate^ of famine^ 
and of the ferocious manners of distant nations* in. 
order to enlarge knowledge, and to display the asto- 
nishing works of the Creator. Let us aot therefore 
indulge that puny and unwonhy incredulity jwhicrb 
disdains belief to all that does not come wifhin.theti 
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* When he is convin^d that hif pr^ is canlpktely 
Ml fled, and consequently devoid of life, he untwists 
himself and quits it; he then bt^ins^ to attack it with, 
lis teeth, which he drives deeply into every part of the 
ftniitial's body : his teeth are cujvate(k 

After this he again winds himself round his prey, in 
as many folds as possible, and compresses it with greiilt 
violence; then by rapid' motions in every part, a Ad by 
powerful contractions of his body< he breaks all it» 
bones even the largest, and those of the head ; this it 
done with such strength,^and with such repeated efibrts^ 
that when the operation is concluded^ which is very 
long, every bone in the animal i& reduced ta an almost 
i mpercepti ble powder. 

When this is completed^ he iftoistens- the body all 
over with a kintt of saliva, which he disgorges in great 
abundance. This saKva is white, and viscous, and i» 
similar to inspissated spittle. By thus lubricating the 
body, he is enabled to swallow h with. greater fiicility. 

He then stretches his victim, out at full length, by 
creeping along both sides of its^ bo^, and as there is ner. 
difficulty in this process arising frotn the bones whlchi 
are all crushed and reduced to little biCR, the operation 
is very easily performed. ' j 

Every thing is now ready, for swallowing the slaugh- 
tered animal. The serpent then places himself ©pJ^ 

< " ; 

immediate sphere of action* A Malay might as welV 
ki^h at die idea <^f our great sheep» oxeni &c. n^- 
we discredit the existence of enormous tropical ser^; 
pcnts.r— JS(6Vor. 
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)>osite to It, face to face, and stretched out in aH Hs 
length; he opens his mouth, approaches towards it ia 
an erect posture, and snaps in the head^or muxzle, of his 
prey, which he moistens and chews with his teetht and 
saliva, swallowing it without wasting a single morsel 
of it ; he gradually takes tn the whole animal, and it 
is thus that he contrives to swallow even a buffalo. 

But before he devours any large animal such as a 
cow, an ox, or a buffalo, this monstrous serpent makes 
a narrow inspection of all the surrounding places; he 
examines with care the whole contiguous country, in 
order to be certkin that there are no enemies near, and 
particularly the termites of which he is greatly afraid ; 
1)ecause when the tennuy has swallowed any very large 
animal and his body is horribly full and swelled, he rs 
incapable of the least movement or resistance ; he be* 
comes indolent and motionless ; he is so heavy that he 
cannot stir an inch, and until hi^ enormous repast is 
digested he remains in a kind of lethargy. It is during 
this state of absolute impotence, that the negroes who 
watch the retreat of the tennuy serpent, attack and 
kill it; they then regp.le themselves at once with the 
animal that is swallowed, and with the £esh of tha 
serpent, which they consider as a delicious morseL 

It is also during this period of lethargy, that tha 
termites are enabled to invade and overpower this ani- 
mal ; thej' penetrate into the body through the ears^ 
mouth, and nose; they amount to several millions, 
and devour, in less than twenty-four hours, both the 
prey and the serpent, leaving behind them only the 
empty skin. 
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The green paroquet, wirli a black head, is ft species 
estttmely comftion ?n the environs of the Senegal and 
the Gambia. Torvards the month of June, the negroet 
take them from their nests in the woods, and bring them' ' 
in great numbers to our factories. 

This^ species is singularly disptwed, and perfectly or- 
ganized for speaking, remembering what it learns, an^ 
becoming agreeable and interesting; the soldiers of 
isle St. Louis instjuict these birds with an astonishing 
address and patience. 

They learn t^em a variety of things^ and an incr©* 
dible number of words, and little colioquies, which tht 
paroquet articulates, and repeats with facility, and 9Xn 
t^rnately utters questions and ai\swei%, t 

> I saw one wb# knew dtalegues^ c«Hisi#ti»j5 pf mai^ 
than twenty interrogatories^ad replies^; who whUtWd* 
ftuog three couplets of a drinking sougi and concluded 
by immoderate bursts of )augbter.r . . ; 



M. de U Angle, in his Travels through Spain, whea 
speaking of the king, who was the good Don Carlos^ 
has the following observation. " The king is adored; 
ami it is surely on this account that he looks so well, 
for nothing is so healthy as being beloved." 
. It is doubtless owing to this, that in Africa we see 
so many free and wealthy liegroes of more than sixty ,^ 
and sometimes seventy years old, who, the husband ©f 
twenty wives, the father of sixty children, the master 
of three hundred slaves, and the patron of a numbec 
iif clieMt«, are cherished> beloved, qarass^d^^ and re-? 
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spected by their numerous faniiltes, and by all those 
dependent upon them ; who possess a mild and equable 
temper, the esteem of the whole village in which they 
live, and a healthiness that the youth^of Europe may 
often justly envy. 



We must undoubtedly allow, that the negroes possess 
great skill. For example, with a lai^ knive very 
bfavy, and very badly made, a negro will lop 6W the 
branch of a tree ; scoop out the interior of a canoe ; 
make a pestle for pounding millet ; square a piece of 
wood ; divide straws of millet or rice into extremely 
ine and delicate strips, for making mats ; carve very 
neat figures on a calabash ; sculpture on a eocoa-nut^ 
bass-relievos of flowers and ornaments, very highly 
iflMlied ; work morocco leathers, and render them as 
f ne as paper, and cover them with open work. 

Hiis skill and power of constructing, with the samiT 
instrument, some articles extremely large^ and otheri 
i^ogether as delicate, seem to belong only to mah» 
whan existing almost in a state of nature* 



The negroes of the Rio Pongeos, a river which ''takes 
Its rise in the Archipelago of the Los Idolos island, and 
those of the river Scarssery, make a kind of beer, 
which is very strong, ferrr.ented, and inebriating, with 
a root which they call Ningik, 

According to the observations which I have made on 
this plant, it attains to the height of three feet, and 
its root sinks two feet into the earth. 

The negroes cultivate the ningik with great care, but 
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do not use cither the $tem> the branctes, or the leaves | 
the rootis the only thing that they want, which is ge* 
nerally about eighteen inches round. 

It may be rememberecl^ thai in the preface to my 
work, 1 observed, that if the natural history of Africa 
should be oneday properly cultivated by able and scieii* 
tific men, the three reigns of nature jvould present to their 
researches an iniimnerabte cjuantity of novel objects; 
and i have no doubt that this assertion Will be found 
perfectly just, particularly with regUrd to botany^ 

The beer which the negroes of the Rio Poiigeos make 
with the root of the ningik, and which I have tasted 
among the English at Sierra Leona is very bitter* The 
following is the process of its preparation. 

The roots are drawn out of the earth, w^l wa^ed, 
and scraped, after which they are left td dry. 

Thi?y then dig a square pit in the ground, and are 
very careful that the sides are not only jJeipendicular, 
but that they are exactly smooth. At the bottom of 
this hole, they spread a bed of brushwood, quite dry, 
and the bark peeled off- The kind generally used is 
that of the wild filbert tree. 

When this bed is thoroughly prepared, they put on 
the top of it a layer of roots well washed, quite dry, 
and cut into longitudinal slips ; the thickness of this 
bed of roots is double to that of the stratum of wood. 

They then lay another bed of wood, and a second of 
roots, and thus proceed alternately, until the pit is 
completely filled Up. The whole i« then Covered ;ovcr 
with many layers df green turf. 

At the horizontal extremities of the pit,- theref ar# 
two apertures or pipes, for the purpose of admitting 
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l^.cif€u)«(ifin of rite M Htid Bre ( and at one of the 
^ei, 9& tbe ()ptlKMa qIaW^ pit, isahole^ byiueansuf 
which they light tbd IpMU^r stratuiiLof wooc^.^ This hole 
4^ reairh^ by ^ ^aU i9iE:UnQ4 passa^* 
,, By t^s^ 4iieaa$ they siieceed in roosliDg the roots, 
Sktid they a«;§rtftin lybtn tliey-ai)e^ sulBcioDtly roaated^ 
^y thei ^f^Kiilg ir).of. the $iuv% wi«h <whidi tlie ditch is 
CQ^^ed M bec#up>9 ^henf tive wood is Ijotally consumed, 
it| descieiKJs to -aci^rtain degree. It ^ theft left to 
cool„ after ivhich. they uncover it with great care, and 
fl-jgscrve the, aslies, which have thcirrpartkular use; 
they J take out ihe, roots which ar« fobnd to he well 
bakedy or roasied ;, thiey are re-washed and dried, and 
afterwards stowed away. 

Wb«ii]tkffy.wcint (9 use them, they are squeezed, 
pounded, and triturated with a large wooden pestk, is 
a. mortar of the satpe material, and very hard; they 
jire then left to steepjn water, until th^ juice and very 
f$s^ce is properly decomposed : the wh»le is left to 
settle) after which the water impregiiated with the 
juice, b poured off into large pots, and suffered to boil 
for six hours. 

T^ie Ji)6er is then made ; it is set to; cool, when it is 
en^ptied into large earthen jars, and closed with wooden 
poye^ ; it is left Xq ferment for eight days, and they 
know by the fioiell whc^ this process is at its height, 
mid when (he beveragis has acqaired its full p^ection. 
I This beer is very bitter, but yet there is something 
fbarp.and pj^asapt in it; its colour is rather deeper 
than that of Flander's he^i but le^ htQW than Eug** 
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It keeps a long time without deten<iratloii ; it it 
very strong, and one carniot drink more than a pint , 
without being intoxicated. 

I received the above detaHs from the English, who fre* 
quent all the river* which flow into the Archipelago of 
the Los Idolos islands. The ningik beer which I drank 
was made by the negroes of the Rio Pongeos ; but it 
appears that this root b common to all the countries 
situated between Cape Verga and Cape Sierra I^ona ; 
for 1 well know that the English of the bay sell a great 
quantity of copper pots along all this space; and these 
pots, which form an essential part in all the markets, 
cannot be specially employed for any other purpose 
thaa for making the ningik boer, and for the baling 
of salt. 



In Africa, all crimes are punished, either by muWtiii 
slavery, or death ; crimes are, however rare, but ac- 
cusations arc common, because the chiefs often accus* 
unjustly, in order to procure a 'COiwleMination, aad ia. 
consequence slaves. . .. ' .* 

The penalty -of death is very seldom inflicted ; ihty 
punish with it homicide ; but if the culprit be rich, b^ 
buys his security, and he takes to flight. 

The cj:ime€)f tnagic is what the kmgsand chiefs m^t. 
frequently accuse the lower clm^ with> because it i% 
punished witli captivity, t aiid cowiaquently it products 
slaves ; adultei^y^ and other infraction of social order ^ 
are. puoisfaed 'with, Bnes, and are i^oisqived by ntoncy. « 
; rou II. » ^ 
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In maritime countries, where a greater degree of 
safety and commerce have already produced a kind of ci« 
vilisation) the kings and ni^ro princes are not in genet al 
tyrants; their authority it weak and mild, and weighs 
so little on their subjects, and above ail, on the 
middling classes, that it is liardly felt, a|)d indeed, in 
fte ordinary course of thinp, it is liardly perceived. 

There is likewise, in Africa^ generally speaking, very- 
little disorder ; so that the few motives wbich thei^ are 
for tumult and confusion, produc^es a kind of regulaiity 
and haUtual tranquillity. 

Amoiu; civilized and affluent i>ations, it is their phy- 
sical, and still more, their artificial wants^ which are 
the source of almost all the disorders and even crimes 
wiiich are perpetrated. In Africa, physical wants are 
so few, uid are grati^ed with so little expence, and ar- 
tificial necessities are so totally unknown, that they 
oarniot be reckoned among the fecund causes of crimes ; 
they are there produced merely by the action of vio- 
lent passions. 

I can safely assert, that durii^ all the time I was 
in Africa, and in an extent of near 500 leagues, there 
came to my knowledge only three murdefs ; and all 
tkree had been committed under the iiifiuence of ex* 
cessive jealousy, a passion which is very rare in Africa, 
hut the most violent and dreadful of all passions when 
M>uied to all its energy. 

It may then be asked, what ar# the crimes which 
authorize the kings and chiefc to condemn their subjects 
to captivity ? They are nearly all imaginary ; the shives 
are procured by the abuse of authority among the chieft ; 
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ytx on the coasts trith which I am acquainted, these 
abuses arc rare ; they do, however, exist, but in a very 
iB^rior proportion ; and among the lolofs of the Se- 
negal, of the Gambia, and of the river of Sierra Leoiia» 
I saw but very few instances ; it is ia the move inlerior 
regions, where this method of procuring captives is 
but too often employed. 



l%at plant which we call toliacco, and in botany is 
^enomniated. mootiane^ in honour of tha French am- 
bassador Nicct, who first brought it from Tobacco 
Island} in India, to France, In I660f is unirevsall^ cuU 
tivated by the natires of 'Western Africa to the Norsk 
of the iine. 

My opinion is, that this plant is indigenous to this, 
part of the world ; and ell observations which I have 
made relative to it, tend more to strengthen this Qpi« 
nion. It is not cultivated only in the countries com* 
prized between the Senegal and the parallel of Cape 
Palmas ; but it is also to be found on the borders of 
the Niger, and in those central regions from v^ence 
proceed the chains of captives, which after seventy 
arid eighty days' journey, arrive at our Victories on the 
coasts. 

Though the nicotiane may have been naturalifed in 
Africa by the merchants, who at all times .have per- 
formed voyages from India to its eastern coasts, yet 
the cultivation of this plant, in the most interior coun* 
B b 2 
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tries, may induce us to suppose that it grows naturally 
there. 

The species which I saw in those parts visited by my- 
self, belonged to the round-leafed nicotiane, or uicotiana 
tninor^ which we call the little nicotiane. Its stems 
are short, tufted, and very glutinous ; their leaves are 
oblong, but not pointed, and their colour is a brown- 
green. 

The negroes cultivate tobacco in small quantities* 
and generally in soixe place near their huts. 

When the plant is matured, they strip off its leaves, 
and hang them up to dry ; when they are thoroughly 
desiccated, they reduce tlicm to a very small powder 
with wooden pestles, and mix this powder with other 
vegetable productions, which are also pulverized. 

This amalgama is moistened with liquids composed 
of the difierent juices of herbs ; it is. then left to dry 
again ; and from this second process is obtained a very 
fine powder of tobacco, which they prefer to ours : its 
taste is much weaker, milder, and more agreeable. 

If fat and humid lands be proper for the cultivation 
of tobacco, the banks of the Senegal, the Gambia, and 
all the rivers which flow between the Gambia and Cape 
Monte, present very extensive spots, where this culti* 
vation might be conducted on a larger scale. 

If manure were also necessary, it would not be 
wanting, for Africa might rear innumerable herds ; it 
therefore only remains to instruct the Africans in those 
kinds of culture which would be most useful to our 
country, and to stimulate them by exchanging for 
them, such articles as are in request. 
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They would sell tobacco to us at a very low price,, 
and they might even be induced to convey it themselves 
to those establishments, of which I spoke in the first 
chapter of this work, which would thus at once bc« 
come examples of cultivation, and store-houses for the 
produce of a number of peculiar articles. 

Let us not then suffer the English alone to form these 
important, interesting, and useful establishments* Tbey. 
employ themselves less than we do in parade and 
theory ; but perhaps they know not how to apply^ bet^ 
ter AaR ourselves, to the important interests and solid 
advantages of the country. 



Among those nations which we so unjustly denomi*- 
nate savage, and which our presumption prompts us tOr 
despise, and even to calumniate, because we regard them, 
almost: always with the frrgid and severe eye ofselfrlove 
or personal interest, we sometimes meet with, virtuous 
and sensible men, who arc (as well as the better in- 
structed^and informed individuals of Europe) susceptible 
of attachments of regard, of delicate conduct,, and of: 
a noble gratitude. 

ASerrawftllis negro, or^ as the French call them, ,a 
Saracolet, an inhabitant of Galam^ had often sold: 
slaves to Fara, a free n^ro,. and an inhabitant of isle 
St. Louis of the Senegal; 

• Fara, who was alivo at the time IVas in Africa, had 
for thirty years past r^ularly frequented the market 
of. Oaiam. 

Bb a. 
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This Fara was a frank and honest man in all his 
dealings^ naturalfy good and benevolent, and he was 
universally esteemed and beloved. 

Being satisfied with the Serrawallis in the diflferent 
concerns which he had had with him, he generally 
gave, above the usual price for the slaves, some pre- 
sents which were purely gratuitous ; such, for example, 
as several flaggons of anniseed, a fine double-barrelled 
gun, or more handsome pistols than they are in general ; 
he gave to his women and children some silk handker- 
chiefs, bead-necklaces» cloves, or a little amber; even 
the infant children were not forgotten. These -atten- 
tions had entirely gained Fara the sincere friendship of 
the Serrawallis negro, who called him exclusively his 
comrade. 

In 1784', during his journey from Podhor to Galam, 
Fara. met with an unfortunate circumstance ; his boat 
ran aground, sprang a leak, and struck upon a rock ; 
his voyage was retarded, and his merchandizes spoiled. 

Nevertheless, this year the Serrawallis negro ex- 
pected his friend Fara with the gi*eatest impatience, 
because he had procured for hiin seventeen cap- 
tives, of a peculiar beauty and perfection, and he pro- 
mised himself much pleasure in presenting them to his 
friend. 

The market of Galam had been open fifteen days,^ 
and yet Fara did not arrive ; his misfortune had been 
related, but the Serrawallis hoped the delay would not 
belong. 

• His seventeen beautiful slaves had excited the cu* 
riosity of all the merchants who had ascended thi S«« 
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inegal, and they had all become competitors, and made 
splendid offers for the purpose of obtaining them : but 
the Serrawallis rejected every proposition, and replied, 
** These fine slaves are for my friend Fara, and he alone 
shall have them." 

Fara at length appeared ; and neither his delay, his 
damaged pieces of guinea, nor all his spoiled mer- 
chandizes, were of any injury to the object 6f his 
voyage. The Serrawallis conceived himself bound to 
offer him his superb slaves ; and without any dissatis- 
faction or idea that he had made the least sacrifice, 
the negro of Galam concluded with Fara, the very day 
of his arrival, a much less advantageous bai^gain than 
' what had been proposed to him, and which he refused; 
but he was better pleased with his own conduct, and 
both parties were satisfied. 

On his return to isle St. Louis, in the Senegal, Fara 
gained, by his seventeen choice captives, a sum su^ 
cient to ensure him a very considerable fortune, which 
he enjoyed at a))eriod when I knew him. 

The following year he returned to Galam, and 
took his comrade, the Serrawallis, some very fine and 
rich presents, by which these two friends became still 
more intimately connected. 

These reciprocal proceedings and examples of deli- 
cacy and friendship are not by any means rare in 
Africa. Being anxious to know these people, of 
whom France in particular has such a had opinion, I 
collected a number of other anecdotes, relative to their 
natural character and sensibility, and amongst these 
are instances which prorci that in this part of the 
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^vroddy which the iriilgar consider as absolately samfs, 
laankiftd know hohnrto fiacrifice self-mterest to firiend* 
jhip ; a condttct which lunongst us has become scarce* 



.#■ 



Hie wild palm-traeSy i^ieh aboard in Africa have« 
Mp which the negroes cofiect wiUi great care, and 
whidk to me always appeared a very agreefjile be* 
^rage » It is particularly the^cnnnion palm-tree, which, 
is also eailed jMi^ii^ and ia-.exti^emely common iai 
all theoottntries ccmtiguous to ^e large rivers, froBs 
artiich are procured the, palm^wine and, the fnuit or. 
^bhii^ 

; Tbe.pillmi^te, like ail the other species of palm^vee, 
has a great quantity of pith, and little wood ;. but even. 
Ihis : little is -so hard, that tb« haitehet cao scarry 
^ver€9me its solidity. 

. Tbe^ fxalm-tpee cabbage does iiot resembla ^ms^, 
either in its stnoll ortsAtae ; in tfa(i latter, itiis^somothin^ 
similar to an artichoke, but much milder* 
: ii is the substance of the palm-tree cabl^)^ whi^~ 
tsidicaily produces jthe leaves^ i:t extends three feet im 
length bet^ath the head of the tree ; and thfi ap^Gi- 
most extr^ntly of this snbslance, which we caU lonb- 
bage» is ^noUaing more Aan email white l^ves>. 90* 
compaqt «fnd closely united, < that they form a ^Ai 
l^dy. This xonglomcration IS very agreeable^ b«t» M , 
the same tiimc *9c^u)cc, ibecause in or.der to attain, it^ 
iim tret must he .sacrificed ; and .as the ^nne tree pro^' 
idcei ]the ^ine also^ the negroes ^re rer^ carelitKof. it»s 
2 
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on account of this bererage, which is one of their 
inost delightful liquors. 

In order to procure the palm wine, the negroes make 
an incision in the tree beneath the branches or leaves ; 
at the lower extremity of this incision, they introduce 
some of the leaves prepared for the purpose, and 
twisted in the form of a funnel. 

The pith or sap collects itself into this funnel, and 
flows into a calabash in the form of a bottle, which 
is fastened beneath the aperture : these calabashes gene* 
rally contain six pints. 

It requires four and twenty hours to fill them, and 
it is towards noon that the negroes proceed to detach 
ihem« This perilous undertaking always devolves upon 
the slaves. It i& well k^own that sometimes palm-trees 
grow to a prodigious height. They frequently reach a 
hundred feet, and to this elevation the slave is often 
compelled to climb, in order to detach the calabash 
^hen filled with wine; he must likewise bring it down 
with great caution, lest he should lose a single drop of 
this precious liquor. 

It is also known, that the trunk of the palm-tree is 
very strait and flexible ; it is merely at certain dis- 
tances that littfe projecting knots present themselves, 
from whence the branches of the tree proceeded, but 
fell off in proportion ^ it increased in height* 

It is by the assistance of these projections, that the 

- negro mounts the tree with a hoop of elastic twigs, 

which he fixes round the tree and his own body. I have 

here added a plate, which will convey to the reader a 
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better idea of die method in which the negroes ascend 
to the summit of a palm-tree ; but it may be observed, 
it requires equal skill and attention^ and* often enckn- 
gers the life of the slave* 

The palm-wine is a miU}, whtte^ and slightly acidii* 
Jated drink ; it is sparkling, and Father caustic, and 
resembles in some degree white champagne, which i« 
weak and rather sweet ; but it is still more similar to a 
•mail white wine, which is procured at the Cape df 
Good Hope. It is, however, an extretn^ly agneeablt 
beverage, and I have always drank it with great plea* 
•ure. 

If it be suffered to ferment duriig two dayt, it pro« 
duces a tolerably good vinegan Tlie negroes likewise 
ferment it with certain grains, whidi |^tes it a vevy 
•iroi^ taste, and renders it inebriatiiig : tbtp «lso kniMi 
iiow to distil it| -and make bratMly* 



I have never seen in Africa more than one species of 
dogs, which are very common there. These dogs are 
of the size of our setters, but appear to be a little of 
the mastiff species : they have short, rough, and red 
hair. 

It was in the valley of the two Gagnacks, where I 
saw them in great numbers; each family had at least 
one ; they appeared to have great attachment for their 
master, and to be very submissive, and warned them 
of the approach of a dangerous aninudy a straager, or 
a thief. 
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Tl>« inhabitants of the valley of Gagnack are the 
aeighboun of a village inhabited by Serreres negroes r- 
this nation is very savage» and are intrepiil robbers. 

The. people of the valley of Gagnack have trained 
their dogs to fly at these negro thieves, as soon as they 
appear at the canton : and tbcy are, as it were, a kind 
of auxiliary army^ maintained by them, in order to 
render themselves more formidable to their very dan- 
gerous and audacious neighbours. 

A wolf dog ^f the largest siije, of a fine white co- 
lour that I hg.d with me, caused very great surprise in 
the valley of Gagnack. Neither the men nor the dogs 
would acknowledge it as one of their species : at first he 
• excited great apprehensions in the men, and all tho 
dogs barked at him. A dog, however, more curious 
than the rest, approached him, and caressed him ; at 
this all their cries ceased, and my Loulou soon becamo 
familiar with his African comrades. 



There is not one of our large cities of Europe, in 
which we do not find paupers and mendicat>ts by 
thousands. During the whole of the time I residcfd in 
Africa, ami in all the countries that I have visited, I 
never saw a sii^e b«ggar. Mendicity, that hideous 
scourge, which corrupts and destroys Europe, is there- 
fore unknown in Africa ; and a worthy and feeling man 
is satisfied there, on observing that no person languishes 
in misery. 

We enjoy better our own prosperity, when^ not af- 
flicted by the appearance of poverty in others, and sit 
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down with greater zest to our daily meals, when reflect- 
ing that no person suffers the pains of hunger. 

This is the happy effect of a climate, which, from 
its heat, may be said to clothe and lodge its inhabi- 
tants , where the earth produces, almost without la- 
bour, an abundant and wholesome subsistence, and 
where humane and tender hospitality is a general vir- 
tue, and no person is left to suffer. 

In Africa, the only class of people who demand cha- 
rity, are the blind, who form themselves into troops of 
eight or ten ; each holding in his hand a very large 
stick, and very justly habited in white. 

They come, to the doors of the different enclosures, 
chanting passages from the Koran, or other canticles ; 
the praises of the proprietors are not spared, and the 
misfortune of blindness is described in very affecting 
language. 

The instant that these blind people begin to sing, 
they are invited to enter the house, and to sit down, 
when victuals is given them ; but these gifts are offered 
them with earnestness, and as a homage due to huma- 
nity, and to the pity excited by the misfortune of 
blindness, rather than as an alms* 

They afterward? listen with great interest to the can- 
ticles of these unhappy individuals, who ane in want of 
nothing, and on whom they bestow every thing which 
may be either useful or agreeable to them. 



The serpalf or tiger-cat, is very common, in all the^ 
fertile countries of this part oi Africa. M. de Re-^ 
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p^iifigtty, the predecessor of M. de BoufHersj and who 
remained at isle St. Louis of the Senegal, sometime 
after our arrival^ there, had one which was as tame 
and familiar as any European cat. This animal* is 
considerably like a cat in its figure, but it is larger, 
aiid its body is more unequal. Its hair is of a dark- 
grey colour, interspersed with spots of yellow, very- 
soft to touch, and much longer than that of our cats. 
Its eyes are sparkling, its whiskers long and rough,* 
its tail is very handsome, its legs are high, and its feet' 
large, and armed with nails strongly curved. 

Though this animal is savage and ferocious in the- 
woods, yet it is easily tamed. The one which I saw at 
M. de Repentigny's lived free in the house, and in the 
nlidst of apes, paroquets, birds, and poultry, in the 
iiiner yard ; but it never attacked them, nor attempted- 
to do them the least injury. . 

It appeared dull and melancholy, but it caressed its 
master \Vith apparent affection. It was fed with iiaw 
meat, and when a piece was thrown to it^ it d'arted up*; 
on it with great rapidity, atvd with a kind of voracious 
ferocity; all the while it was eating, it was heard; t« 
growl, which, though it was much weaker, yet in v\ory 
other respect it resembled greatly that of the tiger. 



Thfe custom of hltooiihg or of delineating and im- 
printing ail kin^s of designs and figures, oft difiei*eni 
frarts of the bbdy, is doubtless, of the most remote 
antiquity, and we may observe it among all the >ava|^ 
nations of the ancient and modern world. 

VOL. II. . G C 
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It appears that it originated in the intention .of dis- 
liflguisliiBg one nation from the other; afterwards itm 
most powerful families, wished also to be distinguished 
by particular designs. 

At present in Africa, the tatooings, in very compli- 
cated designs, are the marks of high rank, and a slave. 
dare not tatoo himself as magnificently as a free man.. 

In Africa the tatooing is performed in different ways. 
I saw at Sierra Leona, a young negress of ten years old, 
belonging to the king's family who had herself tatooed, 
from motives of coquetry or pride ; she submitted to 
a i*eal torture, therefore I pitied her, but the honour of 
being magni^centlyiatooed made her support it without 
uttering a single exclamation. 

Drawings were made on the belly, the hips, the 
^ighs, the calves of , the legs, and on the breast, consist- 
ing of little figures, each of which represented a. small 
flower with five petals. 

When the whole of^ these designs were traced, with 
an acrid and absorbeikt liquid of a deep red colour, the 
tatooer by means of small nippers of a line in breadth, 
and very sharp, pulled off a little of the epidermis 
and skin ; each pet ai of the .flowers, which formed 
the whole of these designs, becan\e small wounds, and 
these wounds were innumerable. 

The operation of tatooing lasted ten days, and after 
each sitting, the tatooed. parts were rubbed with {lalm- 
bi\ mixed with an aiomatic substance. This young 
negress was lea days, before she. was cured after this 
opeFfttion. 
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At each place where the skin had been withdrawn, 
ihe new one formed a small sweUifig, and this tatooing, 
presented an appearance similar to that of sat £i>glidh 
quilt, fpiqui Anglais J; it was a species of wav6tk woik 
very singular. 

Other tatooings are done in little dots by means of 
needles dipped in a very corrosive liquor, and which 
leaves a mark that can never be effaced. 

Another kind is formed by lines nearly close to each 
other, and it is commonly in this manner that the 
young negresses, tatoo their breasts themselves. These 
lines are in general traced in a spiral direction with hard 
and pointed stones. 

A very common custom in the parts contiguous to 
Sierra Leona, and amongst the inhabitants of that bay, - 
is that of filing all the grinders or dentes molares^ so 
as to make them as pointed as the teeth of a shark. 
This is considered as a mark of distinction, and these 
customs w*hich the reflecting mind, cannot behold with- 
out pity, strongly prove that vanity and' pride, are weak- 
nesses natural to human nature. 



The river Senegal is frequently, but particularty 
during the rainy season, covered with pelicans which we 
also call great throats. 

I have seeii passing before tsle St. Louis, troops o£ 
forty at a time swimming slowly, and majestically, with- 
out seeming to have the least inquietude at the appeal 
ance of mcu; 

c c 2 
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Ike largest pelieans are fire feet six inches in lengtk 
from the tip of its bmtk to that of its tail, the extremity 
•between, the wings six feet ; the beak is near a foot ^nd 
^ahalf longy its upper part consists of a bony blade which 
is terminated by a hook a little pointed ; the lower part 
k composed of two flexible branches, which stretch to 
the exten&iojQ of the membraneous-bag that is attached 
to them. This bag is so lai^e and capable of expan- 
sion, that it can contain twenty pints of water. 

The colourof the pelican when young is a fine white» 
JoUed with ft b^utiful and soft vermillton tknt; and 
Jthis charming tincture of the pelicans in their y^it^i 
renders their plumage extremely handsome. 

At a greater age these birds become white, aod in 
their decline the whiteness of their plumage is tarnished 
with yellow. 

Hie sides of its head are devoid of plumage, and 
covered with a skin of a flesh colour ; the rest of the 
head, and the up))er part of the neck are adorned with 
a fine, soft, but very short down. The large feathers ef 
the wings are black, the smaller ones are white as aie 
those of the tail. 

These birds are very common on the river Senegal, 
A^ &^ th^ w^t^rs of t^e Gaipbift ; they appear at the 
^ofUhp qf (htfse rivers, p^rticuj^iy durii^g the y^iny 
reason. 

They firriv^ in very f^pip^rotiis troops, swjpiiiiiog with 
ll^ualg|*|ice aod majesty* One pf th^m i^ z^lw^ys at tiie 
he^ of the troop, theother^j follpw irregularly, {sepwft- 
ied, and at a certain distance from each oth^r. 
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When they have arrived cither near the.month of the 
wers, or the sea they take flight, rise very high, and 
return to their places ^Vom whence they had set out, 
with their bags well loaded with fish^ . 
, This amphibious bird flies as \\(\\ a» it swims^'iind' 
rises in the air till it is imperceptible^ I thought 
it was niore noble and graceful than the swan, which has 
only an affectation cti majesty, and which has not the 
advantage of flying, neither so easily nor so high as the 
great throat. 

In the interior countries the negroes rear some, and 
make them very tame ; they leave t^em at liberty upon 
the lakes, and on the branches, and they feed them with 
£sh ; they assured me that these birds lived a very long 
time, and that some have attained tbeag^of a humhcd 
years. This longevity of the pelican is oeleived among 
the negroes of the banks of the Senegal and Gambia. 

This bird delights only in fresh water, and appears 
near the mouths of the rivers of Africa, during the 
rainy months alone, because then the rain is so consi- 
derable that it increases the rivers, so much that none 
#f the briny water of the sea can enter.^ 



It was remarked in the second chapter of this work,, 
that in the countries under the Senegal government, are 
to be found four principal nations, the Bambaras, the 
Foulhas, the Manding?, and the Ix>lDfe^ These four 
nations are the most numerous and powerful, but there 
. are many others of inferlar importance who inhabit 
€ c 3 
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i«ss ekiendtv teni terries, who hav« eacb tbeirffectiliar 
language, ami who 4kfer strongly in their chaiiaetor^ 
^heir features, tbeirmanoers, and their cuKtoms. 

The Felupp negroes who occupy a country of fivt 
an4 twenty leagues in length by fifteen in brea<lth, upon 
ihe banks of the river Casanianca, and on the upper 
course of the Vintam,have retained all the roughness xtf 
« savage life in which they delight to live, without how- 
icver being of a £3rocious nature. 

The country t^hey inhabit is well covered and ^eiy 
^iertile, they rear cattle which they deifend with much 
courage against the lions, the leopards, and the b«arSy 
whfoh are common in their forests; they kill them and 
sell their skinstd the negroes of the villages ctf Pyrhasti 
and Vintam, situated at the inouth of the fiver of that 
name, who sell them to the factories of the Gambia. 

The Felupps go nearly naked except a very smi^ll 
apron passed between their thighs, which serves only to 
conceal what modesty will not permit them to sbeW^ 
they bind the upper part of the arms, and near the 
wrists, the upper part of the thighs, and above the 
knees, and the upper and lower parts of the legs wifh 
laces of leather, in such & maDD^r that the interval of 
their limbs thus bound are muc^ larger, then in their 
natural state. They scarify their face and body, and 
imprint all kinds of irregular and fantastical figures and 
designs on them. 

I'he hair of these negroes is very woolly and curly 
but longer than that of the negroes in general ; they 
gather it together on the top of the head, and abof e 
the forehead; and form a kind of tail or tuft, wkicK 
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<«(Hiids «r0Ci »b4 is five or six iacbeB in length; they kt 
their beard grow which they also colleot an\l twicst «o 
iHt^t it projects many inches from the chin. 

They are covered with gris^gris ; their colour is ^ 
4^^ hlfic^, but their skin is rough, their features ane 
tolerably regular, and have triore afHnity with those of 
4he.blacliS of India, thian with those of the negroes. 

The Felupps are small, short, but strong and nimble 
miners. Their physiognomy is gloomy, and they a»e 
taciturn in their manners. I saw two at Pyrham who 
reimained an hour looking at us < with a dejected air, 
without offering a single word. They converse but 
little witji their neighbrnirs ; and they are very jealofus 
0f their women who however are not pretty. 

They always carry quivers filled with poisoned. arrows ; 
these quivers are placed transversely on their backs, and 
Mkve fastened to a strong leathern shoulder belt ; in their 
left hand tfaey hold a bow six feet in length, and likd* 
wise four or five of those lances which we call sagayet, 
which they throw with great vigour and dexterity. They 
also use the bow with considerable skill. Their Ian* 
^aigels rude, and they speak vei^ quick, but their pro- 
iuneiAtlon is obscure and guttural. 

Ifils horde occupies sixty or seventy villages in the 

country that I have dfescribed ; the most distant aite 

situated "at the sources of tlieCasamanca, in wooils from 

%liieh these'savages scarcely ever emerge. The popu- 

-Itttiou of this race of negroes is estimated at nearfy 

50,000 individuals. 

' Although savage, dull, and little communicative, 

^Aeir«e^hbo«rr do* not complain of them^ and the F«- 
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lupps pass for good people, but they are warlike, aM if 
oflfended avenge themselves with ferocity. 

It would be curious to inquire into the origin of this 
people, who, in their characters, features, forms, man- 
ners, and customs, differ much from those nations by 
which they are surrounded. 

Though the Felupps communicate very little with the 
factories of the Gambia, yet their intercfourse is very 
considerable with the Portuguese establishments, situated 
on the Casamanca, and on the other rivers more south- 
ward as far as the llio-Nuno-Tristao inclusively; and 
I have been assured that these negroes frequent them 
habitually and familiarly ; it is therefore probable th^ 
their aversion for the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Gambia was the effect of insinuations and mistrust^ 
inspired by the politic Portuguese, in order to keep 
exclusively some relations with this naturally sav^e 
horde, from whom they doubtless derive some advan- 
tages. 



I observed, in the chapter on the. presumptive popu- 
lation of the interior of Africa, that all the nights in 
this country are spent in dancing : this is true ; and 
after the setting of the sun, every village resounds^ 
with the songs that accompanies these amusements. 

The melody of these songs is monotonous and me- 
lancholy; sometimes however tender and agreeable, 
but always of a very slow movement. 

As these scenes take place precisely at the same 
time in all the villages, and. as the nights danng tht 
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wbole of \}^ dry season are cMm and fine, the songs 
are heard at a great distance : 1 have often listened to 
them with attention, and even with pleasure. 

Sometimes villages half a league, and even a league 
^jistant from each other, perform the same song and 
answer alternately : this communication of voices be* 
tween the two villages often lasts for two hours to« 
j;ether, ope or the other will change the song, and this 
alteratiQi) is ^wa^s adopted hy the neighbouring vij- 

Duriaj; the time that this harn^onic qorrespondenqe 
lasts, it is fistonishing >vith what silence and atten- 
tion, the young negrpes and n^resses listen while the 
neighbouring village chants its couplet: it seem^ as if 
they wished, amidst this vocal concert, to distinguish 
the voice of a lover or a mistress. 

The griots and the griotes, which some negroes also 
call jacoulSf are the jugglers, the buffoons, and the 
poets of Africa, and they are also the musicians. 

The griotes are the female jesters ; tbey are very nu* 
inerous, and not so amiable as the Almebs of Egypt ; 
like them, however, they sing histories, dance, nar- 
rate amusing adventures^ make astrological calcula- 
tions, and they are likewise the agents of concu- 
piscent Jove. 

These griots and griotes are equally bad musicians 
find poets. They may always be seen in crowds at 
the courts of negro kings and princes, and among tb« 
great and rich ; they lavish on them the most exagge- 
rated eulogies, and they praise them with the most 
abject flattery, which are w^\ received and w«U ^t- 
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compelled; because one of the most disgraceful of 
buman weaknesses, and against which in general men 
are least capable of defending themselves, is that of 
being corrupted with pleasure by the poison of flat- 
tery and praise, and to receive and reward it with 
complaisailce. 

The Africans have several kinds of instrumenls, but 
the drum is the principal one. Their drums are made 
with hard but very thin wood, are generally at the 
least three feet long, and covered with a strong and 
well stretched skin : they strike this drum with the Ewt 
fingers of the riglit hand collected together, and It 
serves to beat time in all the dances. 

They have at Sierra Leona a flute, with four holes, 
made of a very hard reed, from which sounds are 
drawn still harder. The Foulhas Sousos of Scherbroo 
have a trumps made with a large elephant's tooth : 
the sounds produced by this instrument are very clear 
and acute, and if brought to perfection, it might pro- 
duce some agreeable results. 

They have also a kind of harp, or rather a large 
guitar, the strings of which are mounted on an iron 
bridge placed perpendicularly across tlie instrument, the 
body of which is the half of an enormous calabash ; 
to which is added a handle, five feet long, and bent at 
the ends, to receive the strings. The' musician places 
himself upon the ground, puts the guitar between his 
thighs, and plays it with both hands, like a harp. 
This guitar is called kilara. 

Another instrument, which they call balafou, is 
formed like a spinnet. Tbo body of this instrument is 
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two feet deep, four feet long, and eighteen inches 
wide. The table is so arranged as to leave a space of 
six inches between it and the cover of the instrument. 
This interval is occupied by bits 9f very hard wood, 
polished, and constructed in such a. manner, that each 
possesses one of the tones or semi-tones of the gamut. 
These 'pieces of wood are collected by means of small 
cords of cat-gut, and are fixed together at the longi- 
tudinal extremities of the instrument f the musician 
strikes these pieces of wood with sticks also made with 
very hard wood, but the knobs of which are shaped 
like the sticks of kettle drums, and covered with skin. 

Beneath the pieces of wood which compose the ga- 
mut, are placed the halves of little calabashes, to re- 
flect the sound. This instrument is too complicated to 
have been invented by the negrpes, who are ignorant of 
the principles of music, and who produce with the 
balafou only a confused and detestable noise. 

All the blacks of western i\frica have instruments, 
Ibut they are the most barbarous musicians in th« 
world. 



Europeans accuse the negroes of Africa of being 
thieves. They are so, it is true, and the Europeans have 
often reason to complain of them : ^a distinction, how- 
ever, ought to be made between the African and the 
European thief. 

The negroes do not rob one another : in Africa, the 
huts of the poor remain open all day without a single 
article being ever taken from them. But iu reality 
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tb^ loWef C\im of negrMi ste«l fr6m the wliit«s; ahd 
tbtsfe thteVe« are v«iy bold ctrid adtok. An Earopear 
arrires among these ftien, \i4»o possess nothing, who art 
bappy \titb nothing, and wb6 have no ^Kact idea of the 
possession of superOnities. 

This Eufopean^ appears to therii rich in a tboiisatfd 
objects, which they regard as merely fantastitral, and 
absolutely unimportant to huppines» and existence. 
The negro carries off these superfluous articles, hf 
^hich he conceit^s he neither does wrong nor injury ; 
Hd does not even imagine that the theft can be dis- 
covered. 

It is therefore through templfttion and curiosity that 
the negro robs the-white, and not froni any vicious 
motive: he will steal nails, a looking gIftsS, bfandy; 
and he will leave tiWe utensils, money, and oth^r ar- 
ticles m6re valuable than those he carried off. 

The negrofes aiso, though more exc^isable ih ihtit 
propensity for stealing thati the thieves df EurCpe, are 
^efy clever in carrying off thfe object which tempts 
them, and it is therefore advisable to watch them, 
suspect them, and chastise- ttiera with a stick or whip 
when taken in the fact, or when there is incontestibl* 
proofs that they have cpmmifted a robbery. 



It cannot suT^ly. be, affirmed, that it woulci be lAipos- 
sible to establish the cultivation of sugar canes aiiiong 
the blacks of western, Africa, in the same' manner as it 
is practiced by the inhabitants of Cochin Chi na« 
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We find, in the voyage of the wise and virtuous. 
Pbivre, a very circumstantial detail of the free culti- 
vation of sugar in Cochin China ; and he a!so states, 
that the inhabitants cultivate cotton, indigo, and other 
plants and vegetables natural to their climate. 

It has already been observed, that cdtton and in* 
d%o are indigenous to that part of Africa of which I 
tf^at : the cocoa likewise grows there ; coffee and aro- 
matic plants would succeed. Wild bees are so com- 
mon in all the immense forests that cover these coun- 
tries, that wax has always formed an article of trade, 
and might be very considerably increased : the sub- 
stances prbper for making soap are found there in ex- 
traordinary abtmdance; the trade of raw hides might' 
be carried on to a great extent ; tobacco grows in every 
direction, atrd is generally cultivated ; the country of 
Bambouk affords gold and emery, and the latter sub- 
stance in such great masses, that the only expence ne- 
cessary to procure it, would be its conveyance from the 
Felertia to the sea. 

Thfe Bissagos isles afford orsMUe, the volcanic lichen 
already mentioned, which gives a red dye. 

The banks of the sea, between Cape Verj and Cape 
Verga, prodtice ambergris ; the forests a quantity of 
ivory, • which in commerce is called mbrfil, millet, 
yucca-r6of, iguame^ potatoes, muize, rice, and banana' 
figs ; affording a subsistence both wholesome and aorree-' 
atilieJ,' and which may be obtained without care or 
laboiir. 

Cattle, poultry, pigeons, guinea hens, different kind 
of game*, fish, together with other animals, fruits and 

VQL. IX. D d 
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roots, afford to those who love good living, ever}' de- 
sirable variety ; and this Africa, that Europe disdains' 
because it is not sufficient!}' known by her, is capable, 
like the other fertile parts of the world, of satisfying 
every want and ©very desire : indeed, both the inhabi- 
tants and the countries are alike capable of being per- 
fected, apd require only the j^lessings of civilization and 
agriculture, to astonish and enrich those who shall pro- 
cure to them such blessings. 

May we add to all the objects of commerce, of sub- 
sistence, and of enjoyment already mentioned, the im- 
portant article of sugar ? Doubtless we may ; and there 
are many spots, in this part of Africa, which would be 
favourable to the growth of this valuable production. 

The geographical situation of Cochin China is si- 
milar to that of the western countries of Africa com- 
prized between the mouth of the Senegal and the Rio 
Grande ; and certainly the climate possesses precisely 
that necessary and propitious warmth, which is requi- 
site for maturing this plant : indeed it might also be 
raised still more southvs-ard, and even as far as Cape 
Pal mas. 

The countries comprized between the course of the 
Senegal . and Cape Palmas are subject, during four 
months of the year, to continual rains, which fall in 
torrents ; but during the other eight motiths not a 
single drop descends. 

The two banks of the Felema, and of the Colez-Rio- 
d'Oro, afford an extent of one hundred and twenty- 
leagues of fertile lands, irrigated by soft water. The 
sea water does not ascend in the river Senegal higher 
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than Podkor ; and from this fort, as far as Galam, we 
find a course of fresh water of a hundred and sixty 
leagues in length, running through generally fertile 
lands. The island of Morfil, and that of Bilbos, which 
together, are sixty-five leagues in length by three of 
medial breadth, are inclosed between the fresh waters 
of the Senegal : their surface is a hundred and ninety- 
five square leagues. By supposing that there were to 
be cultivated no more than twelve hundred toises, 
even then the banks of the Felema, those of the Colez- 
Riod'Oro, and that part of the Senegal where the 
water is fresh, would present a hundred and thirty 
square leagues of fertile earth, which, with the island 
of Morfil and that of Bilbos, make together three hun- 
dred and thirty square leagues of good land, proper for 
Tich cultivations. 

Although currents of fresh water are scarce in the 
kingdoms of the Burb-I-Iolof, and of the Darnel, they 
nevertheless contain many arms . and branches of 
this element ; and on this surface, there is also a quanr 
tity of very goo'd land, where the vegetation is abun- 
dant, and the population numerous.- 

Many small rivers empty themselves into the Gam- 
bia ; and on both sides of this river, the inhabitants are 
very numerous, and the land excellent. 

The river Casamanca has a current of fresh water, td 
the extent of forty leagues, and a great number of ri*- 
vulets unite with it: in fact, such fertile lands are not 
to be found near any of ^e other rivers, comprbsed be- 
tween the Casamanca and Cape Palmas. 
B d ^ 
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Hence, by directing our ^rst attention to the coun- 
tries coippmed between the Senegal and this Cape, all 
of which border on the Atlantic Ocean, are placed 
within the sphere of the Senegftl governnaent, are open 
(entirely to us ; aind lastly, which only await, and in 
fact merit, the blessiqgs of agriculture and civiliza- 
tion, what a quantity of excellent land should we find 
in every respect proper for the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane. 

These same countries p/pdv|ce also in abv^^^S^ '^^* 
rious hard woods and ligpuip vi,ta9, w^ich niig^it he em- 
ployed \\i making cylinders for expressing the cai^e 
wine; a -great variety of wood for building mills and 
Other structures ; argilaceo^s earths for i:ipaki;ng vases, 
&c. ; and lastjy ,the banan^ tr^e, yrhich the iithabitaa^ 
of Cochin China very successfully use for r^iinin^ tl^ 
sugar, also grows in this country, and might Jikewi^ be 
very easily augmfinted ; it is already ^,i^ow,n, t,l^ft f^ 
the beasts of burthen, §ind of \abour, might be mirt^- 
plied there at the pleasure of the cultivator. 

It may hence be jnesuiuedf tjiajt .whenever EurapfB 
chuses to instruct wesj«rn Africa, by rejpdering fian^i- 
liar there hex useful arts, apd civilizing this part of the 
world, the sugar-cang yfiW be .as successfully cultivated 
and naturalized there as in Cochin Chinst. But sliould 
this cultivation not becoju^ e^jt^nsjvf^ in the countrieji 
of Africa, except in a veiy tardy degree, and should 
its produce in the fiv»t yeaT* be b^t triflipg, yet it 
may be hoped, that in the course of tiqcic its l^arvest 
will become very con^derable ; will supply |he ^uninu- 
tion of this article in the sugar islands of Aaaerica ; 
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and by mean^ of the increase arising from the ftreo cul- 
tivation of the sugar-cane in Africa, induce Europe to 
exact less from her West-India colonies^ and to con* 
duct better the man^eraent of their n^oes employed 
in their cultivation. 

The interests of philosophy and polity therefore 
equally demand that the growth of the sugar-cai^e 
should be one of those things taught to the n^t:oo» 
within the sphere of the Senegal governments 



Among the number of women kept by Ali-Sonko, 
regent of the kingdom . of Barra» and who is al- 
ready known to the reader, there were two favourites 
both amiable «nd pretty, and both mothers of many 
children. 

The youngest, and at the same tim« the most ami- 
able, was called Tayla^ she was nineteen years old, 
&ye feet four inches hi^, and of an elegant deport- 
ment; rather more inclined to thinness than other- 
wise; her legs were long, and her feet extrenicly 
pretty ; she "possessed features of a delicate ca*t, and 
somewhat melancholy: her nose was rather inclined to 
the acquiline; her eyes were large and fine ; of a deep 
blue, almost approaching to black, and the white of 
which rivalled the finest enamel;, her looks breathed 
an ineffable softness and voluptuousness, while her 
eyes received additional charms from very tine eye- 
lashes. To all these accomplishments Tayla addeti 
Dd3 
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great propritty in her maooens, seo&iibUky and gi^ce in 
lill her movements; and though ^ b]ac||^, ^be^ would 
have been considered as a ine womf^M evei^ in Europe. 

Ali-Sonko bought her of a Moor, w^en she was only 
nine years old ; her parents were Foulhas, i^nd her 
ebon colour was intermingled witli a lively j^ed ; her 
husband had brought her up from th^t age, and l^ved 
her rather as his child than as his wjfe. 

Anna Rouba, the other favourite^, was twenty-seven 
years old. Her face was round, her nose rather short, 
her mouth tolerably big, her lips thick, and her eyes 
full of vivacity ; she was large, and well proportioned ; 
very fat, and always gay and full of laughter^ on 
which occabion she displayed teeth of the most beautir 
•fui whiteness. 

Tayla inspired tenderness and love, while Anna 
Kouba excited sentiments of joy and pleasure.. They 
hardly exer quitted AU-Sonko, but lived very friendly 
together ; emulating each other in attentions, towards 
their old husband, and mutually anxious to rentier his 
life at once happy and agreeabfe. 

I coukl„ however, plainly perceive tha,t T^yla was 
the favourite. Ali often spoke of her to me in the 
most affectionate manner ; he delighted, ako in shewing 
me three fine children, .which he had by her, and the 
youngest of which was only a year old. ' 

1 generally visited Ali-Sonko ©very day, and I often 
carried with me some presents for his two favourites. 
Whatever was the most valuable was always preserved 
for Tayla: of this preference, however, Anna Ruuba 

2 
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did not uppear jealous, and AU-Saok« Meat niueh de- 
lighted at my conduct. 

Qn tb« evening of wy d«^parture fnwn Albreda, wkesa 
Ali-Sonko. resided, I went and passed two hours in hit 
<;o.mpany, and I found him, as usual, with his two 
fitvou rites. 

At the moment I was about to. take ray leave, they 
drew me a side, and both of t^iem made me a present. 
Tayla gave me two little ear-rings, whicb weighed three 
drachma ; Anna Rouba gave me a piece of white clot^ 
striped with blue, the cotton of which she had carded 
and spun herself, and six Kolla nuts. 

1 accepted these marks of friendship with pleasure 
and gratitude ; and after I had embraced them both, I 
pei:ceived, by their silence and their expressire looks, 
that there was still something v^hich ^ey wished to say 
to me ; I therefore asked them if they were desirous of 
communicating any thing else. They hesitated, and 
appeared ashamed to answer me. I however succeeded 
in persuading them to disclose whatever it was to 
which they seemed to attach so much importance : it 
proved to be forty pounds of salt beef, which tliey were 
instructed to request for Ali-Sonko. 

The reader V«U easily conceive that this requisition 
was not denied ; I sent immediately my interpseter on 
board, with a note to the Chevalier de Track, whd 
commanded our corvette. This 'gentleman complied 
with ifty demaad, and Tthus satisfied two handsome 
African women, and the regent of a negro kingdom, 
who .expressed himself as being much gratified by thi» 
last present which I made him. 
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This little event displays the nature and character of 
these raen, whom we can certainly never thoroughly 
know, unless we treat them with friendship, and even 
with a degree of indulgent kindness. We must never 
forget in our concerns with them, that thoy are yet far 
removed from our ideas of vanity and pride; that we 
may cultivate their esteem at a very little ex^ ence ; 
and that those things which they do not possess, how- 
ever trifling they may be, are often considered by them 
as, of the highest importance, and are received with 
gratitude, if offered at a proper time. 

While speaking of Taylaand AnnaRouba, both of 
whom were formed for pleasure^ I shall make a few 
observations on the carnation colour of the n^roes, 
which our European painters have never yet been able 
justly to delineate. 

I often contemplated with great attenti)on, young 
girls of thirteen and fourteen years old, which is the 
finest era of their beauty and brilliant complexion; 
and I easily felt the difficulty of expressing with thc- 
pencil that equal, regular, and velvet black, which di&> 
tinguishes the skin of the negroes and negresses in their 
flower of youth. 

I will even venture to say, that thi« black is limpid ; 
for at the age above mentioiied,^ we may behold a lively 
rose colour, that is perceptible through the natural 
ebon tint, which is neither sombre nor dull ; it is ani«> 
mated by their vivacity and vital fluid ; and when a^ 
young negress experiences any tender or lively sensa- 
tion, the blush which overspreads her cheeks is imnifr- 
diately perceptible. 
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Her face, though bl^ck» is s^lorned and enlivened 
by a tender a^fid soft carnation;, her blood may be 
perceived to circulate with ardour, and the vit^l 
principle breathes tb rough every pore of her body, 
which, ?it the first moment of beholding, appears to be 
merely ^ shadow. 

BL'tw^en the age of twelv? and fourteen, a h^ndsona^ 
female lolof, Foulh?,, or Handing, when she is tall, 
well rnade, active* and supple, anfl ^ticularly^^fvhop 
•he has only a natural degree of qbesity, presents f^ 
T^ew species 'o| beauty^ which is altogether unl^no^n in 
Europe. 

Her fine, la^ge, and^exprc^siye eyes, breathe bei>ev(i- 
Jence, goodness, softness, an<^ ,v^(?i\iptU9^ness ; th^t|f 
dart forth with ineffable in|;ei;xuou5yi^es;8 the rays of 
jiealth an^l iove^ and it is imj;>AS^l,e not to ^el their 
(effects. . ., 

The h£ir\dj5Qn:^e yo\ing i\eg^resses h^ve aj&np for,i?ae4 
mouth, and of a moderate size ; in youth this mouth is 
always dressed in smifey, and displays teeth, which aro 
small, regular, and of th« most beautiful pet^rly white- 
ness. 

The care of preserving their teeth is a regular and 
prevaleHt custom, which the negresges perform every 
day ; the small branch of a juicy shrub, the end of 
which is shaped like a brush, and which they call sM'Of 
serves them to keep their teeth in a state of the greatest 
cleanliness. They rub them slowly and softly with the 
fiokio, and when they speak or perform any occupation, 
this little stick, is placed in a corner of the mouth, 
like some people place a tooth-pick or a flower. 
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These young ncgresses, when they are well made and 
properly shaped, have a small head of an oval form, 
and rather inclining to rotundity ; the neck is straight, 
long, and well rounded ; the lines, from the neck to 
the shoulders, back, and breast, are extremely grace- 
ful ; their bosoms, which are generally very full, are 
nevertheless well defined, properly separated, and 
possess such firmness, that their extremities, instead of 
having a tendency to descend, are inclined rather to aa 
opposite direction. - 

Those who imagine that black, or shades of black, 
are sufficient to designate in painting a young and 
handsome negress, have no correct idea of her charms ; 
the roses likewise combine with the carnation ; and as 
we say in Europe, when speaking of a beautiful com- 
plexion that it is a mixture of lillies and roses, so we 
may say, when describing the complexion of an Afi;icaii 
beauty, that it is an union of ebony and roses. 



Doubtless the negroes possess some of those vices 
and defects which dishonour civilized Europe ; they, 
like ourselves are not perfect, but still they arc free 
from the errors of egotism and avarice. 

In Africa, hospitality is a general virtue, and misers 
are not to be found in the whole country. 

I did not see a single individual among the negroes^ 
whose passion was to heap up gold, silver, or any other 
valuable article, and who denying alike themselves and 
others, live senseless and naked, in the midst of wesitk 
and superfluity. 
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. In fact, tliis mean vice of avarice ; this singular, ec- 
centric, and indefinable passion, which delights in th« 
privation of every enjoyment that flatters human na- 
ture; this ridiculous and absurd propensity, which 
renders the existence of a wealthy man equally mi- 
serable with the poorest \¥ retch, * is yet happily un- 
known in that part of western Africa which I visited* 



The genera] propensity of man for every thing that 
is singular, and their inclination for the marvellous, 
are such, that they would rather' adopt a thing, pro- 
vided it be surprising, than examine whether it be 
possible. 

It is this peculiar /?enc^a»f of the human mind, that 
has believed the existence of a race of white negroes, 
which they really believe to be found in Africa : they 
have assigned them a place in the centre of this con* 
tinent, where they assure us they exist as a nation. 

Voltaire, who was more anxious to anrnse than to 
instruct, appears to have believed in this race of white 
negroes, of which he speaks under the name of Albi- 



* And more so, for the beggar is not harrassed with 
the dread of thieves, and the anticipations of ruin> 
which eternally rack and torment the, heart of the 
miser. The present moment is his own, and he is reck- 
less about the next, whether he lives or dies.— DcfiVor. 
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rios; * he regards them as a variety of the hiimati 
species; ** ibey are," says he '* small in stature, their 



^ This ndme was, I believe,' originally given by the 
Portuguese, to those ivhite Mtwrs whose colour do«'s not 
resemble that of Europea?ns, btit rs Mmilar to that of* 
milk, or to the hairs of a white horse. As the account 
given by M. Golberry, of this singular variety of the 
human species, is at once brief and unsatisfactory, the 
reader will not perhaps be displeased, at a more detailed 
and circumstantial account, of this truly astonishing 
phenomenon. 

The skin of the Albino is covered with a kind of soft 
white down, which is not, however, so compact as to 
conceal the skin. The glands penis is perfectly black, 
like other negroes, and is in fact the only black mark 
about them. Their eye brows are perfectly white, as is 
also their hair, which is seven or eight inches long^ and 
rather curly; a peculiar circumstance is, that their eye- 
lids are oblong or in the form of a crescent, with their 
points turned down. Their eyes are red, and so weak 
that they can hardly see any object during the day ; 
they caimot endure the rays of son, snd. bare in fact no 
distinct vision except from the lunar light. 

In the Journal de PhymqUe for IV^ay 1777, M. Dic- 
quemare, has given an account of a white negro girl, 
who was born at JDohiiniea in'1759i'of blkck parents. 
**'She has all the features of th6 negroes, especially 
those of Lower Guiri^k; arid hef hair, her eye brows^ 
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colour is milk white, their eyes are red, and tinable to 
endure the day light, therefore, they can see only 



and eye-lashes, are the same in every respect^ except the 
colour. Her hair though a kind of fine short wool) 
is fair and her eye*brows as well as her eye-lashcs, are of 
a yello\vj<;h pale colour. The colour of her skin is 
a dead white; her cheeks^ lips, i\ose> and ether san- 
guine parts, have a slight tint of red, which becomes 
stronger when she is affected with liveliness or fear. 
Her eyes are long; the pupils approach or sometimes 
recede from each other, with a continual and involun- 
tary motion; she is weak but not short sighted. Light 
is disagreeable to her, and towards night she sees neither 
better nor farther, than others. She has a timid air, a 
soft voice, and the smell of green leeks; but her skin 
is not soft like that of the negroes. Her parents have 
had several black children ; but it is said, that aii 
ohler one, who was born white, gradually became 
blacker as he grew up> and at last assumed the coloui: 
of the Cabres. 

The late George Whitfield, brought a female Albi- 
rio from America, who was long shewn about as a 
curiosity. 

The curious and scientific reader will, I doubt not, 
be gratified by the following interesting particulars, 
extracted from the Alpine Historian M. de Saussure; 
they relate to two boys, at Chamouni who were called 
Albinos. 

VOL. TI. E e 
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♦during the nigbt ; in fact, this extraordinary race of 
men, are distinguished by a variety of singular pecu- 
liarities/' 



** The elder, who was at the end of the year 17S5, 
about, twenty or one and twenty years of a^e, had a 
^lull look, with lips somewhat thick, but nothing else 
in his features to distinguish him from other people^ 
The other who is two years younger, is rather a more 
agreeable figure; he is gay and sprightly, and seems 
not to want Mh. But their eyes are not blue, the iris 
is of a very distinct rose xrolour : the pupil too when 
•viewed in the light, seems decidedly red ; which seems 
to demonstrate, that the interior membranes are de- 
prived of the ueva, and of that black mucous matter, 
that should line them. Their hair, their eye-brows, and 
eye-lashes, the down upon their skin, were all in their 
infancy, of the most perfect milk white colour, and 
very fme ; but their hair is now of a reddish cast, and 
has grown pretty strong. Their sight, too, is somewhat 
strengthened ; though they exaggerate to strangers their 
aversion for the light, and half shut their eye-lids to 
give themselves a more extraordinary appearance. But 
those who, like me, have seen them in their infancy, 
before they were tutored to this deceit, and when too 
few people came to Chamouui, to make this affectation 
more profitable to them, can attest that then they were so 
little desirous of exciting the curiosity of strangers, that 
thoy fcid thcmselvi s to avoid such ; and it was necessary 
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But this pretended variety of the human specie* 
does not exist as a race, and still less as a nation, or ». 



to do a sort of violence to them, before they could be* 
prevailed on to allow themselves to be inspected. It ia 
also well known at Chamouni, that when they were of a* 
proper age, they were unable to attend the cattle liko* 
the other children at the same age; and that one of 
their uncles maintained them out of charity, at a time of 
life, when others were capable of gaining a. subsistence: 
hy their labour*. 

** L am therefore of opinion, that we may consider? 
these two lads as true Albinos; for if they had nottb^ 
thick lipsy and fiat noses of the white negroes, it \9 
because they are Albinos of Europe, not of. Africa. This 
kifirmity affects the eyes, the complexion, and the co-* 
lour of the hair ; it evea diminishes the strength, but 
does not alter the conformation of the features^ Be- 
sides there are certainly in this malady various degrees : 
9ome may have less strength, and be less able to endure 
the light; but the circumstance in those of Chamouni^ 
are marked with characters sufficiently strong to entitle 
them to the unhappy advantage of being classed with' 
that variety of the human species, denominated Albinbs*. 
" When nature presents the same appearance often^ 
and with circumstances varied, we may at last discover 
some general law or some relation, which that appear* 
a4ice has with known causes ; but when a fact is so sin-r 
gular- and so rare, it gives but little scope to «onjpc*- 
* e ^ 
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bo<?y politic ; all the various enquiries which I have maJe, 
of those slaves and merchants who arrive at the European 



tures : and it is very difficult to verify those by which 
we attempt to explain it. I at first imagined that 
this disease might be referred to a particular sort 
of organic diibility ; that a relaxation of the lymphatic 
vessels within the eye might suffer the globules of the 
blood, to enter too abundantly into the iris, the ueva 
and even into the retina, which might occasion the red- 
ness of the iris and the pupil. The same debility 
seemed also to account for the intolerance of the light, 
and for the whiteness of the hair. But a learned phy- 
siologist, M. Blumenbach, professor in the University 
of Gottingen, who has made many profound observa^i 
tions on the organs of sight, and has considered witli. 
great attention the Albinos of Chamouni, attributes 
their infirmity to a different cause. The study of 
comparative anatomy has furnished him with frequent 
opportunities of observing this phenomenon; he ha^ 
^and it in brutes, in white dogs, and in owls ; he says^ 
it is generally to he seen in warm blooded animals ; but 
that he has never met it in those of cold blood. From 
his observations he is of opinion, that the redness of 
|he iris, and of the other internal parts of the eye, as 
well as the extreme sensibility that accompanies this 
redness, is owing to the total privation of that brown or 
blackish mucus, that about the fifth week after concept 
tion, covers all the interior part of the eye, in its sound 
state. lie observes, that Simon Pontius, in his Trea^* 
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IkctomSf after such extensive journies, hare affordedv 
me only negative proofs of the existence of this pre^ 
tended Albino people, or white negroes*. 



tise de Cbloribus Oculorum, long ago remarked, that ia* 
blue ^yes thte interior membranes were less abundantly- 
provided ' with this black mucus, and were 'therefore^ 
more sensible to the action- of light. This sensibility^ 
of blue eyes agrees very well, says M; Blumenbaclr,^ 
with northern people, during their long twilight; whil^^. 
on the contrary^ the deep black in -the eyes of -negroes, 
enables them to support the splendor of the sun's beams 
in the torrid «one. As to the connection between^this 
red colour of the eyes, and the whiteness of the skia . 
and hair, the same learned physiologist' says, thtit it is - 
owing to similarity of structure, consensus ear siniilitU' 
dine fabriccB^ He asserts, that- this black mucus is* 
formed only in the delicate cellular substance, which* has -^ 
numerous blood vessels contiguous to it, but contains 
no fat ; like the inside of the eye, the skin of negroes, . 
the spotted palate of several domestic-animals, &c. and* 
lastly, he says, that the colour of the^hair genwally. 
corresponds with that of the iris, . 

" At the very time that M:Blttmt?nbaohy was- reading 
this memoir to the Royal Society of Gottingen, AF. .. 
Buzzi, surgeon to the hospital of Milan, a pupil-ofthe - 
celebrated anatomist Mascatij published in the OpmcM 
Scclti de Milan-ilTS-^y a very interesting nwjmoir ia^ 
E e 3 ) 
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There are, it is true, whitfe negroes in Africa, tb* 
same a» thare are Cretins in the Vallais; but they are 



which he demonstrates, by dissection, what Blumebach- 
had only supposed. A peasant of about thirty years of 
age diedy at the hospital of Milan, of a pulmonary 
disorder ; his body being exposed to view, was exceed^ 
ing remarkable by the uncommon whiteness of the 
skin, of the hair, of the beard, and of all the other co- 
vered parts of the body. M. Buzzf, who had long de* 
sired an opportunity of dissecting such a subject, im- 
mediately seized upon this. He found the iris of the 
eyes pei*fectly white, and the pupil of a rose colour^ 
The eyes were dissected with the greatest possible care^ 
^and were found entirely destitute of that black ment- 
brane which anatomists call the uvea^ it was not to» 
be seen either behind the iris, or under the retina*. 
Within the eye, there was only found the qhoroid coat 
cxtreniely thin, and tinged of a pale red* colour, by 
vessels filled with discoloured blood. What was mora 
extraordinary, the skin, when detached from different 
parts of the body, seemed also entirely divested of the 
rete mucosum : maceration did not discover the least 
vestige of this, not even in the wrinkles of the. abdomen^ 
where it is most abundant and most visible. 

" M. Biizzi likewise accounts for the whiteness^of the 
skin and of the hair, from the absence of the rete rnu* 
Cosura,^which, according to him^^grves the colour to th^ 
cuticle, and to the hairs that are scattered over it* 
Among other proofs of this opinion, he alleges.a well- 
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ttfss TramerouSy and these melan^oly jests of nature 
«re very rare there. 



■known fact, that, if the skin of the blackest horse be 
accidentally, destroyed in any part of the body, the 
hairs that afterwards grow on that part are always 
white, because the rete mucosuin, which tinges those 
hairs, is never regenerated with the skin. The proxi- 
mate cause of the whiteness of Albinos, and the colour 
of their eyes, seems therefore pretty evidently to de- 
pend on the absence of the rete mucosum ; but what 
is the remote cause ? 

In the first place, it seems probable, that men af- 
fected with this infirmity form* no distinct species, fop 
they are produced from parents that have dark skin* 
and black eyes. What is it then that destroys the rete 
mucosum in such persons? M. Buzzi relates a singular 
fact, which seems to throw the same liglit on this 
subject, 

A wonvan of Milan, named Coleogni, had seven sons. 
The two eldest had brown hair and black eyes ; the 
three next had white skins, white hair, and red eyes ;. 
the two leist resembled the two eldest. It was said 
that this woman, during the three pregnancies that 
produced the Albinos^ had a continual and immoderata 
appetite for milk, which she took in great quantities t 
bjit that when she was with child of the other foi^r chil- 
dren, she had no such deaire. It is not however ascer- 
tained, that this preternatural appetite was not itself 
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The white negroes are imperfect beings, feeble an^T 
languishing ; capable however of procreating, not sui 
generis f but blacic children. 

r never saw, in Africa, but two individuals affected 
with whiteness or the white disease. One was a male 
about thirty years old ; his parents, who were real ne- 



the effect of a certain internal disease, which destroyed 
the rete mucosura of the children before birth. 

" The Albinos of Chamouni are also the offspring of' 
parents, with darTc skins and black eyes. They have 
three sisters by the same father and mother, who are 
also brunettes. One of them that 1 saw had the eyes - 
of a dark brown, and the hair almost black. They 
are said, however, to be alLafifticted with a weakness^ 
of sight. 

"When the lads are naarried, it will he curio«s to 
observe how the eyes of their children will be formed. 
The experiment would be particularly decisive, if they 
were married to women like themselves. But this 
faulty confonnation seems to be more rare among wo- 
men than among men^.for the four of Milan, the two • 
€>f Chamouni, the one described by Maupertius, the ■ 
one by Helvetius, and almost all the instances of these - 
singular productions, have been of out sex* If is * 
known, however, that there are races of men and wo»- 
men affected with this disease, and that these races per- 
petuate themselves in Guinea, in Java, at Panana,^ 
^." — Editor* 
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groes, and extremely black, lived at the village of 
Vintam, on the left bank of the Gambia. 

This unhappy being was imbecile, and walked with a 
very weak and unsteady step ; his head hung upon his 
bosom,' and he was u^nable to endure the light ; but he 
eat with a very good appetite, and was fond of the 
vi^omen. 

The other was a girl about seven years old, also in a 
state of languor and imbecility, but yet less infirm ihail 
the male Albino ; her father and mother were both 
blacks. 

1 saw at the village of Pyrham, near Vintam, a 
young girl thirteen years aid, whose whole body 
and face was of a pale white, slightly tinctured with 
yellow. But this female enjoyed the best state of 
health ? she was pretty, had black hair, woolly and 
crisped; her eyes were fine, her sight very good, and 
ske walked extremely well. 

She was the oflfspring of a very fair Englishman, and 
a very black negress ; she cannot therefore be justly 
considered as an Albino. 

We must therefore reduce those childish prejudices, 
whtch have been adopted relative to 'a race of white 
negroes, to the plain and simple truth; namely, that 
jn the midst of the blackest races of Africa, some 
causes hitherto unexplained, have operated in pro- 
ducing diseased, feeble, and imperfect beings, which, 
instead of being black like their parents, have a skin 
of a faini white colour, and are totally destitute of aU 
strength and vigour. 
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Tlrere may be seen on the banks of the Senegal a? 
King's fisher, only two inches long. This is a charm- 
ing little bird, on account of its beautiful plumage^ 
and nothing equals- the agility and quickness of it* 
motion* 

All the breast, the belly, and thexuider part of the 
tail, of this fascinating ereature are of a fine sorrel 
red ; the throat is a brilliant whit«, and all the upper 
part of the body is a deep cerulean blue : the head is 
green and glistens like a fine easteni emerald ;. ai the 
end of the wings there are a few black feathers. 

The beak of this exquisite bird, is extremely fine 
and longer than its body; it may be seen flying over 
the waters of the Senegal; it always hovers near the 
banks> and is unceasingly in motion; it perpetually flies 
from place to place, and never rests during the whok 
day; 

It is not seen in the environs of isle St. Louis, except 
during the overflowing of the river,, and when the 
waters have become sweet- It is very active and in* 
defatigable in chasing its prey, which is only those littUt 
ivorms that are found on the banks of the rivers.. 



I have frequently wondered at the regimen of the 
negroes, who sometimes eat with astonishing eagerness, 
and even gluttony, and yet during, a scarcity, they are 
satisfied with such a paucity of food; that, in a manner 
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of peaking they may be said to cat scarcely any 
thing. 

When a negro 'Courier is informed, that he m\l be 
sent on some journey across deserts and unfrequented 
countries, which will occupy in going and coming a 
number of days, it is wonderful to see, the quantity of 
meat, bread, and liquid, which he will devour previous 
to his departure. 

After having gormandized enormously, after having 
swallowed six or eight p junds of solid food, and drank 
three or four bottles of wine, a negro will set off gaily, 
^arrying'with him only a pound of gum, a little parched 
millet, and some Ounces of a very inferior, hard meat- 
jelly, composed of three quarts of mutton juice and 
one quart of gum. These scanty provisions furnishes 
Jiim with a daily subsistence, not exceeding four ounces, 
while he travels perhaps ten and even twelve hours 
successively, and will keep at this rate for &ve and six 
days together. 

It is true, that when these couriers return, their bel- 
lies are rather flat and sunk, bat still they are gay, 
active, and pleased, and do not in the least appear as 
if they had sustained either hunger or fatigue. 

When the negroes /are compelled to submit to a spare 
diet, after having indulged for A number of days in 
good living and gki.ttony, they tye a large girdle round 
their stomach and belly ; each day of scanty diet, they 
contract this girdle still more, and they assert, that by 
this means they can pass three days of total abstinence 
avithout experiencing the least injury. 
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The reader has already seen the Moors and negro€§ 
live eight days upon merely three oiinceis of gum 
per diem ; and that di>ring the whole of this rigid ab- 
stemiousness, their health and vigour were unimpaired. 



The calabash tree is indigenous to the western re* 
^ions of Africa to the North of the line ; it grows every 
where in great abundance, a»d is used for a variety of 
purposes, 

I do not think, as M. Valmont de Bomare has ob- 
served in his Dictionarij of Natural Histori/y that the 
calabash tree was carried from America to Africa, be- 
cause both the tree and its fruit are to be found in 
the interior parts of this continent'; the conductors of 
those chains of captives, which arrive at our factories 
after sixty and seventy days march> bring with them 
calabashes very finely painted, and covered with a va* 
riety of many coloured and eccentric designs. 

Calabash trees may also be seen in Africa of all 
Sizes. They excavate,, or rather empty them, by pour- 
ing boiling water inside : this is done for the purpose 
of macerating or softening the pulp, which the negroes 
afterwards take out, and then clean the inside of th« 
calabash with an admirable dexterity and exactness. 
They also divide the pumpkin into two hemispheres 
with great accuracy. 

As there are calabashes of all sizes, they use them 
for mugs, household utensils, dishes, plates, goblets, 
and bottles. I saw some of such large dimensions, that 
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bathing the f€et» 



In the environs of ihe iste St. totrw^ ^tti!^ in flir*^ 
wbods contiguous to the Gambk^ is= fouiftl die go^WP* 
gilt blackbird (L« mer^ >E)^<^ Jc^r^'),^. vrltidfe U tMwk^* 
iarger than our blackbird in Europe. 

It is a very handsome bird> aud extremely cotnmoft 
in this part of A-frica* The body is well mad'e,. tbd 
tail long, and the beak, feet, and nails black; the- 
head of a burnished gold hue, and aU the rost of the 
body is of a fine Saxon-greea coloury i^arklifig. with 
gold. 

The white Uackbird is not werely itnagitiaFy; it is^ 
•certainly rare, but still it is to be found itt Africa; in 
the country of Galam, and in that of Bambouk* Those . 
people, who annually ascend the Senegal to purchase > 
ilaves' at tbe market of Galam) have often brought : 
tliwe brrd»> whicb durii^ summer are of a dark-gcey. 
tr<Houri and in the winter change to a perfect white. 

There arc many otheir spedes of birds in Africa^ 
'which likewise change their colour; and a kind of 
chaffinch, remains grey during th« winter, and becomes 
entirely black while the surantrcr lasts* 

Towards the month of July, there may be seen in 
Ibis part of Africa> a great number of charming little 
birds of various species ; their plumage is not so rich 
as tho^ of America; but they are better made^ and 
their forms are more pleasing and elegant. 

VOL. II. ?f 
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iThe farrow of the Senegari* feathered like a par- 
tridge; its head and neck are covered, with a very 
brilliant red,* like a cap and collar. 

A naturalist might form, at isle St. Louis, a mena* 
^rie and aviary, . which would be truly admirable in 
Europe, while botany would afford him an employment 
e^pally curious and interesting. 



' All the negroes who inhabit the shores of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and those of large and extensive rivers, are 
excellent and able swimmers ; the men, and even the 
women and children, sport in the water in every manner 
possible, and seem to be as much in their element as 
the fish' themselves. 

' It is a very amusing sight to see the young negresses, 
of ten and twelve years old, bathing in the sea. The 
gOod-humbur, gaiety, and playfulness of these children, 
are inexhaustible ; and one cannot but admire their 
address and Activity while 1)athing : they play the most 
lively tricks ; they mount alternately on each odier's 
neck, shoulders, and back ; dr^ and remain a long 
tiiftie under water, during which they swim over an ex- 
tensive space, appear again at a distance, call to their 
comrades, dive a second time, and shortly after re-ap- 
pear amongst those they had quitted. 

This faculty ^hich the negroes »possess, of remaining 
a long time under water, is very favourable to their at- 
tempts at thieving ; they thus approach vessels, barks, 
;or shallops, which are not well guarded, board them, 
pilfer whatever they want, escape with it, and swim un- 
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&r water to a considerable distancei before tbey regain • 
the shore. * 

But these able and intrepid swimmers often perform 
V services which they alone darej or cOuld perform. 

When the sea is very rough, the waves break uh- 
ceasinglyand with great violence over the bar" of the * 
Senegal, and on the shore ; the shock of thes« breakers 
is such, that after having separated, they spurt up, and 
eject a white sprays to a height of more than thirty 
feet. This contention between the foaming waves mid 
breakers, prevails over a space of more than two hun- 
dred toises ; so that it is not onl3r impossible to attempt 
the bar, but is equally so to gain the shore, even ii;i a 
canoe. 

It is, however, sometimes necessary to dispat<:h com- 
mands to the road, or to transmit intelligence on shoi^ 
from a ship, which has been seen to arrive, and which 
is known to come from France. 

It is on such occasions that these intrepid negroes 
vndertake to proceed to the road. The letters are in- 
closed in a bottle well corked, which the negro fastens 
to his neck. He then strips himself naked, springs 
from the shore into this gulph of furious and foaming 
waves (which cover him with thirty feet of water), and 
thus submerged, he swims in the midst of the dreadful 
commotion , and uproar; he is watched with anxiety 
and attention, but for a quarter of an hour he is not 
visible; but when we fear he has perished, we ienjoy ah 
^exquisite satisfaction on seeing him emerge from the 
waUir, at the distance of a quarter of a league frum^ 
Ff 2 
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^^etjfl^kft* i£!MO||^Uf» {^wimiBiog low»nb tho ressel 
to which he bad been sent ; he arrives, and executes 

tt^ji» f^»|l^^HiWPfi; . i wi »i > tri ifitety again he plonges into the 
0^a» i^tfmPttbfi :§aq»e.VQad, and once mone combali 

40|e 6M^pf-iliheAvaires» .whJAh we again fear will over* 

tiff^ye laft^n .s^en time perilous voyages, executed ; 
jMld at will hardly be. believed, that fbr the value of 
vtiwe()reii>nGS, these b^ld men will ru^h into the midbt of 
«fm:l|.4^l9gac$» ai^ ioc;ur them twice successively. 



The ass, that good and useful animal, I never saw i^ 
any of the countries contiguous to the sea between 
Cape Bbttco and Cape Palmas; and I ms^y venture ^ 
.affirm» that it is veiy mre if it exists at all there. I 
am, however, astonished that we have never ecdea- 
voured to j^aturalize it ; for I have been assured, that 
.the Moors have them in Zaara, and I am likewise ccr- 
.tain that they are to be ioxmd in the country of Bam« 
bouk. 

We should therefore strive to augment them on tl^ 
^banks of tbe^Sonegal, and near our princittal establish 
jTOeats. The eervices which they can render are we{l 
^nowi), And Ukewise that they unite great strength with 
i^obciety, and a propensity to feed on various plants 
tl^thich are M^eless to men and other animals. 

If we commence in Africa, by encouraging partial 
^ultivatiotv^y jhe a6S would be very useful in conveying 
petty harvests* But I li|^ewi#e consider it as connected 
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witk the hiealtli of man. The use of asses hiilk, which h a 
food at onc^ light, wholesome, and easily digested, whik:h 
tampers the acrid and saline humours of the body, aftd ' 
cures consumptive and' scorbutic habits, would become 
a very heaUhy nutriment in these burning- climates ; 
it would likewise be a valuable remedy for all those 
who, after having sustained the violence of tropical^ 
diseases, and have escaped them, yet finally faU a vic- 
tim afiter many months of languor and debility, which * 
ignorance and hope<too often consider as the progress 
of convalescence ; .while in fact the state of these in- 
Talids is an^ absolute decay of the ivital fluid which in« 
sensibly leads them ^o death. . 

It is therefore very probable^ that the use of asse^ 
milk would, after. such tedious and dreadful diseases, ^ 
completely re-restablish the health. and strength of- the ■ 
patient. . ., 

But besides these considerations, thctough and elai^ 
tk skin of the ass may be successfully employed fc^ 
various purposes ; we make sagri of it, or, as we- call 
it shagreen ; and the Orientals use it ibr making very 
fine morocco leather. Lastly, in any voyages which- 
might be undertaken into the interiiA* of Africa, this' 
sober, Strong^ and patient animal, yvould be of infinity ^ 
service. . 



I have never seen the palnia chnsti in greater per- 
fection than on th« banks of the Senegal. This shrubj 
whose tr^ink and branches are hollow^ like a reed, and 

yf3 
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^hose l^ves resemble those of the plaof-tree, cetn- 
Mns a gnUn from whence the negroes extract fn 
i^lf which tb^ U3e as a cathartic : they consider the 
lieoves of this tree, when applied to the forehead ^i^ 
^$^30^^ 9^ efficacious ill ^ring the head-ache. 



ft is well known, that ambergrease is a solid, opake^ 

Aitty, and ash-coloured substance, Tariegated like 

marble, remarkably light and odoriferous ; but its odour 

is disengaged in much greater quantities when it is 

viixed with any other aromatic matter. There was for 

a long time many opinions with regard to the nature of 

ambergrease ; but it is now genexally believed to be the 

spawn of the whale coagulated and hardened. 

- This substance is extreme^ precious, and its great 

falue is known in commerce ; it has been sold at the- 

' fate of a hundred louis per pound ; and when retailed 

"in ounces- and drachms,, it is infinftely dearer. 

During the time when the ancient India Company 
%tijoyed the supreme sovereignty of the Senegal, they 
jfHt up to sale a piece of ambergrease, which had beeik 
^bund near the mouth of the Gambia ;. il weighed two 
liundred aiid twenty pounds^ and was sold foe ^^-two^ 
thousand livres. 

Whales, and particularly tha* which is called thr 
ifermaceti whaUf ♦ are very common along the shores^ 



* * This species, from its description and deiineatieB^ 
appears to be thepkyHter maKrocephabts^ of Lionseus.r-» 
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0f tlie Atlantic Ocean, between the Senegal and Cape 
Palmas. I saw on the shore, near the Petit Mammeiks, 
the carcase of one of these which was entire; and 
anothet on the banks of the bay of lof. While sailing 
along these African coasts, I saw many whales of a 
remarkable sise. 

Ambergrease is found towards Cape Blanco, in the 
giilph of Arguin, at Cape Verd, at Cape St. Mary, al 
Cape Verga, and at those of Monte and Palmas. 

In the year \7%7f I saw a very fine lump of amber- 
grease, which had been Iband in the river Gambia^ 
and was brought by some negroet of the bay of M, 
who had taken it in the open sea ; it weighed forty-two 
pounds. 

At the same tkne, another 6ne piece of Ihis sub* 
stance, weighing nearly eighty pounds, was brought to 
fort James by some Feiopp segroes, who had found 
It under water in the bay of St. Mary : it was bougbl 
^y an English Capiaia. 

This substance contains an abundance of olea^nona 
{find volatile particles, which are considered as elBc^ 
uok)V3 m streogth^ning the stomach and nerves ; other 
interesting virtues are also ascribed to it, and it is sufi- 
cessfuUy employed in medicine for various pu|poses» 

Yellow amber, or succin, called by the naturalist* 
mtcdnum dectrum^ and likewise Karoitir is a hard, b^ 
^ominons, jand semi-transpf|rent substance, of a yello^^ 
citron, whitish r or reddish colour ; its taste is acrid. 

Yellow amber is fouud on the shores of the Norkb 
4B«a, and particularly on those of the Baltic ; it i» also* 
found as a fossil, iu a bituminous soil of Pomeca(M^ 
& 
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This substance is highly esteemed in all the countries - 
of that part of Africa treated of in the present work ; 
It forms a part of almost every bargain, and it is 
exchanged with great advantage for the gold of Bam-- 
bouk% 

The negresscs of the interior countries i*i particular - 
ibve to ornament themselves- with collars, bracelets^, 
and belts of yellow amber ; but it pleases them mo6t 
when neither polished nor transparent, but rather of ^a 
white than yellow colour ; neither must it be shaped inla 
round grains^ but must be in the form of button moulds^ 
and of the size of those on jackets or close coats. 

This ornament possesses ^o beauty^ but it was the - 
fashion in Africa in 17^7 ; and those who exchanged -itt 
fop gpld, gained four, hundred per cent. 



R is very certain that the venereal disease has berti - 
'l6ng known in the most' central countries of Africa; 
for it is no uncommon thing to find individuals of both 
6ex«s infected with itj among those slaves who arrive 
from the interior. * 

The remedies for these complaints are however 
known to them ; they cure themselves by vegetable in- 
fesions. It has been-remarked, that the venereal virus 
is not so powerful here as it is in Europe, and it yields 
much easier to the remedies applied ; but this effect is 
doubtless owing to the abundant perspiration whicK « 
takes place^ and to the temperate regimen 4)f the -ne* 
gr#e6. 
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That kmd of fat, argillaceous earth, which is some* 
thing between clay and bole, * ochre, and marie, 
abounds in Africa of a fine quality, being very ductile 
and tenacious. 

When burnt or baked, it assumes a strong brown co- 
lour, bordering upon red. The grain of this earth is 



^ * This is a kind of viscid earth, less coherent and 
more friable than clay ; more readily uniting with wa- 
ter, and more easily subsiding from it. Boles are soft 
and unctuous to the touch ; they adhere to the tongue, 
and by degrees melt ia the mouth* impres&ing a light 
sense of astringency. There are a variety of these 
earths; the principal however are, 1st, Armenian bole, 
of a bright red colour, tinged with yellow : it is one of 
the hardest and most compact bodies of this class. It . 
does not effervesce with acids ; like most other coloured 
earth, this kind of bole contains a portion of fer- 
ruginous matter, to which the colour is owing. 2d. 
. French bole, of a pale red colour, variegated with spots 
#f white and yellow ; it is softer than the Armenian, 
and slightly effervesces with aeids. 3d. Bole of Blois, 
yellow, renmrkably lighter than most other yellow 
garths, and effervesces strongly with acids. 4th, Bo- 
itiemian bole of a yellow colour, with a cast of red, and 
^.geoerally ^^f a fl*ky texture. It is acted on by aci<is. 
$th» Lemoian fif^tk, .of .a.p^k fod qq\o\jjc^ aod slight]/ 
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extremely fine ; and when it has been well washed and 
purified, it adopts, after it has been baked, a natural 
glossiness, which gives great beauty and elegance to the 
earthen ware fabricated with it by the negroes. 

There is an argillaceous earth that is procured from 
the gold mines of Natakou and Semayla, in the country 
of Bambouk, which is naturally of a red ^colour. 

The Bamboukains subject it to numerous ablutions, 
after which they manufacture it into various kinds of 
earthen ware, of light and elegant workmanship; and 
indeed they are rendered additionally beautiful, fron^ 
the gold spangles with which this earth is always -im- 
pregnated. Though they do not possess the transparency 
of porcelaine, yet they have externally a great simi- 
larity with it, on account of the numerous little 
gold spangles with which their exterior is covered. The 
pipes of Bambouk are much esteemed in Africa ; and I 
should not be surprised, if articles manufactured with 
this earth, worked into elegant and tasteful shapes, were 
to experience a rapid sale in Europe. 

On the banks of the rivers which empty themselves 
into the gulph of the Los Idolos islands, and in the 



effervesces with acids. 6th. Silesian bole, of a pale 
yellow colour, and upon which acids have no apparent 
effect. These and other earths, made into little massed, 
and stamped with certain impressions, are called terra 
sigiUata:, They have been recommended as astrin- 
gents, sudorifics, and alexipharimics ; but these and 
many other virtues, that have been ascribed to tkeia 
appear to^ have na fouiidation.-^£c&V^rii 
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upper part of that which bears the name of Bunek, 
there is to be found a very white saponaceous earth, as 
soft as fresh butter, and so fat, that the natives use it 
to grease their rice, and other aliments., I have eaten 
rice lubricated with this earth, and found it extremely 
palatable, and far from being unpleasant in its taste. 

Indeed it may be presumed> that it has no delete- 
rious quality, since the negroes use it habitually In 
some coimtries, it is also employed to whiten their 
houses. This is doubtless an argillaceous earth, and 
partaking of the nature of bole. 



Here let me make the reader acquainted vnih TaUha, 
my favourite negro, who served me during the whole 
of my residence in Africa with such zeal, attachment, 
and fidelity, as is rarely met with in a European ser- 
Tant, and particularly united in such a manner as they 
were in ray negro.' 

J was favoured by chance, beyond ray fondest hopes, 
^ben she presented me with young Taliba, who was a 
free negro, about twenty years old, and the only son of 
his mother, who was a free negress also. 

He had been brought up in the house of M. de Re- 
pe^tigny, the former governor of the Senegal. He had 
been recalled ; and on returning to France, requested 
me to take this young man, giving me the strongest rc- 
coromendation, and at the same time assuring me, that 
1 should be perfectly satisfied with his^conduct. 

Taliba was not ray slave ; his parents were free ; he 
lost his father when he was ten years old^ and his mp- 
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ther, who was his only relative, was supported in her 
poverty by the stipend which her son received for his 
services ; she loved him tenderly, and he was deserving 
of her affection, from the attachment and respect whick 
he hnd for her. 

Taliba, now in the flower of his youth, was of an 
elevated stature ; his body was well proportioned, and 
th^e charms of his physiognomy were heightened by 
handsome features, large but mild eyes, and anxiver* 
smiling mouth, which was adorned with beautiful 
teeth. 

He4)0ssessed all the qualities of a good servant ; for 
he was active and brave, impatient to obey my com- 
mands, anxious to guess what I waiited even before I 
spoke, and he was sober and faithful. 

lie was such an excellent servant, that besides his ' 
own occupations, he also performed those of a little 
negro boy which I had bought, and who consequently 
passed his life in sleeping and playing. 

Taliba soon perceived the affection which I had fot 
a fine wolf dogji white as snow, and one of the hand- 
somest of his species* I had brought him with me 
from Europe, he was singularly attached to me, and I 
called him Loulou. Taliba watched over this animal 
with the greatest attention, and so conciliated his love^ 
that it was impossible to separate one from the other. 

When I was preparing for my voyage to survey those " 
countries to the South of the Senegal, we knew that 
the journey would last many months; that I should be 
forced to proceed by land to Gored, and there embark 
on board a corvette, which would be waiting for me. 
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Tarliba Itad n«v^ y^f qtiitlcd i#fe St Lo^§> tivti td Wm, 
mi' embftrkiatldw and the lowg voyage, wcre'of gMet' 
importance. The blacks always feel a degree of mis- 
ttcist wilb r^givni tfr Europeam ; they are cfven appre- 
hensive of bein^carried away and reduced to slavery. 

Bwt TalUm feared nothm* : he loved me and reposed 
an entire confidence in my character; he wwild have* 
fbllo\ved me to the end of the wofld, and having ex - 
]5la!ned to him the nature of my voj^age, attd particular* 
ly that he woufd be.always with me, he did not in the 
least suspect my sincerity, or my attachment for hint j 
even the pleasure of seeing • n^w couatfies, and other 
people^ wat to him a very blattering idea.' 

Butit-vrai ntjt so with his mother the good Kourana, 
who was in hct fortieth year, who loved her son with' 
tenderness, with, adoration, and who would have died a' 
thousand times to save the life of her dear Taliba. The 
tenderness of thfe mother, saw in 4he dcpafture of her 
d^ar cbIM, noiaght- but dangers, misfortunes, and an 
K5tcfnat scparfitiom 

It is a hard task to calm the heart of a mother ; and 
that of Kourana was impressed with all the apprehen- 
sions and dreaif that could result from the prejudices 
wbkh t%e U»ctt|oM' l)<^^i^y»^1»'r^ piobity p£ the 
Eoropeans^ j ; : . . . , £.i 

^ A8^sooi& a» b#fff^ kiferpi^d J»eJ^ 9^ W)J intended ^ 
patture!, , an^ .ki^cii^rmwti^ tQ foUpW'> lOf^, b€f(.dis?| 
ifflitlioaMiA giitftiv^«^'tbfiii<i»i^gj|j^;,f ^he-tJb^ewj 
Ktf llt^Qi9>9betb«n^j«^QAt^^^ bfttW .th(eiiv!with.,h^ 
tears, and begged me not to take h^<^^aw^* 

VOL. II. Q g 
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Taliba also wept; ht clasped his mother^s hands, and 
t>egged her to permit him to go, and not to separate 
him from me. 

He said every thing to her^ with a singular eloquence 
that could calm her; and he succeeded in impressing, 
her with the tame confidence for my character, as he 
himself had* 

This affecting scene wrung my very heart, and I was 
divided whether to yield to the fears and grief of the 
mother, or whether to indulge iny wish of retaining 
Taliha with mc. 

This amiable young man at length, by his tears, and 
his caresses, calmed the appnehensions of the tenderest 
of mothers: ** master is my father/^ ht exclaimed with 
emphasis^; *' me cannot quit kim ; me return^ and bring 
J^OMTona Jmt mats, clotk^ amber y and gold; me make 
thecridhi Kaurana, and master will be the cause of it" • 

At last, though ^ot without much trouble, we ob*- 
tained a permission, which it is true, cost this affec- 
tionate women many pangs $ but it was free and uncon- 
strained. 



• Francis Blagdon Esq. Professor of Languages, who 
had the supreme felicity of preceding me in a transla- 
tion of the present author, has 'displayed such a happy 
intuition iti catching the fipiiit of the worthy Taliba* 
and his good old mother Kourana, that I cannot idaajr 
%readers, the great pleasure ffcejr wiU' *we^irom* 
perusing his version. ^ - '' ' • ' 
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I howejer rewanied her on the spot^ by somt pre- 
sents, that consent, and that proof of confidence,, with 
ivhich I was overwhelmed, and even flattered. 



*^ My mazier is afathtr to me/' said he to her with 
^reat vehemence, (mark reader he was in a passion,) 
^' ffte cannot leace kirn ; me return and bring to Kourana 
^fintmats,Jlne cloths^ amber ^ and gold ; me make you richy 
Kourana^ and master viU be de cause*\ 

I will not forestall my reader's judgment, by des- 
canting o<i> the peculiar beauty and energy of this 
translation, but hasten to rega,le him with^another bonne 
bbuche of this learned Professor?.. 

" I leave you my Taliba; you be his father y you pro^ 
mise me to bring him back. Kourana vill die if you brenk 
your word ; but you vill keep it, promise me so again." 

Vetjier Mr: Blagdon vishes to imitate de Jewish 
dialect, or vether he vants to imitate de negro, is va4f di 
reader probably viU vish to know. 

But, jesting apact^ this is oaly one out of many bun* 
dreds of blunders^ misconceptions^ and absurdities* 
which might be called from this respectable Profeasor^j^ 
translation. I would not have the reader imagine that 
this assertion proceeds from any disingenuous motive ; 
none I am willing to hepe,^ will impute it to such, for it 
should be every man's aim to expose £ilsh9od and de* 
ceit, and mere especially when they come clothed in ^9 
garb of truth, and supported by the con£Kienc» of 
ability.— £A>oJ^ 
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But when ihe ihonent 6f .sepaiHrtbn arrived, theif 
foutual adieus, were beyontl description. Kouraixa lieW 
her son in her arms, nhosre. a ^uiartcr of an hour ; ibe 
watered him with her tears ; Taliba wept ^Iso, but he 
wished to follow me, and his tears were the consequence 
only of that grief, which the distressed state of * his 
mother .had excited. " . 

Their was a very obvious paleness, which had over- 
'»presKi the face of this good woman ; at length, after 
many efforts she quitted her son, came and embraced 
my khees, and exclaimed with a -solemn and impressiv« 
voice : *• -^ If ate Taliba to thee ; he a father to him } you 
promised to bring Mm to me €tgam ; and Kourana wiH 
die if you do not keep your ^icord ; httt you will he faith* . 
fuL Promise me onee more*** 

She then arose, and lifting her'lmnds to heaven, im- 
plored its protection for Taliba and myself. Her son 
^ras on his knees, and kissed th6 feet of hismother ; she 
'4>]e$sed him, Mid me also. I embraced 4ihn and prcs* 
Bed his heart to my bosom; we entered the boat which 
w^s'to cenvey ui acte«i t'he rtveri W^h a ^irtl «nd 
Agoniied heart) ^/tmm% on ilie«hart| -vit quitted, tiro 
v^orttiy Kourana, with her -^es llxeiA ^ Wi fuvA vA* 
Awed wUh teari. 



^ TJji^e w#it^n i« ft .littte bi*4 which ^mcpg^s the hor 
^erjj of riv«rf, '^oy fef^J <hj <H$i**nH, % ^ftb'^ft sborj 
distance at a time, and often rest : its tail is in contiiHwi 
motion, from which circ»i«isAance it derives it» name« 



t 
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This little bird, which is the same colour in Africa, 
as in Europe, and whose size is similar to our wagtails^ 
arrives at the Senegal towards the end of the bad sea- 
son, namely, about the latter end of October. 

Its presence announces a speedy termination of the 
rains, so that when the inhabitants of isle St. Louis, 
perceive the arrival of the wagtail, tliey are overjoyed, 
fad predict the close of the bad season,, and eonse* 
quently the suspension of disease; 

I have myself experienced, and participated in the 
happiness which the appearance of this bird*, on the 
banks of the Senegal occasions, and I can assert, that 
its arrival is an infaUiable prognostic of the cessation of 
tkt rainsv 



The palm-date tree, is found every where in Africa, 
and it would be of advantage if their growth were con- 
siderably augmented, in the environs of isle JSt. Louis 
•f the Senega). It i$ a very fine tree, and flourishes iu 
sandy soilS| whence the Moors have thera in* their oascs^ 
of Zaara. 

Its branches diverge from, the top > about' the middle 
of March, some buds project from the leafy branches, 
which bear the fiowers or fruit ;. for this tree being uni* 
sexual,, the flowers, and friuu proceed from. difieienti 
stocks. 

The fruits form a.sort o^ duster^ which we call 4i€t^ 
and a.date tree when, full ^rown. bears abouts twel^^ 
o g 3 . 
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difsts, and e^ch di^t a Imadred d^tes. This fruity forms 
H nourishments once so wbolesome, nutriti#ii8» and re* 
freshing, that its vs^ cannot but be favourable in a 
climate where the bk>od is always in a state of effiir« 
vpsccnce. 

The fai^ or ^in^ric^n p^lip tree, is particularly beau- 
tiful on ^cpunt ef the elegance, lightnete, and great 
clev^tipn of the trunk x this species derives its name 
from the appearance of the leaves, which are. collected 
at tbeexiremity of the branches in the form of a fan. 

This tree is^not very large, but it attains to aoonsi* 
denable height. In 1787» there was one en the l^ft 
bank of thp Senegal, and near its mouth» the iteigbt of 
which measured at least thirty feet; its head was veiy, 
handsome, and well provided with foilage ; this palm tree , 
produces a fruit whic4» they call palm apple; but it is 
in request only among the negroes. The tree has but 
little wood, for the inside is full of a soft pith like 
hemp ; but the small quantity of wood which encloses 
this pith is so hard, that it might be employed ibr mak* 
ing very durable beams ; it ought indeed to be reckoned 
among those trees, which may be used for buiiding, and 
as extremely proper, for supporting the flooring of rooms. 

1 never *saw the sago-palm tree, in any of the coun* 
tries which I visited, and it may I think be asserted, 
that it does not exist the#e at all ; perhaps it is to bt 
found in some of the interior regions. But we ought to 
naturalize it in places contiguous to the Senegal, because 
it is the piUi of this tree^ hem whence sago it procured, 
ubich-the Indians dfess, and which forms n t^i^IioI^' 
some ai^d light food. 
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This tree is very common in tii« Molucca and Phil* 
iipine islands, which arc situaled between the.sixth and 
twentieth degree of latitude, to the North of the line ; 
under these parelleh atsO" ffre situated the countries 
watered by the Senegal, the Gambia, and by the river 
Sierra Leona, and I am str&ngly of opinion, that be- 
tween Cape Blanco and Cape Monte, there might be 
fornid many spots favourable to the cultivation of the 
sago-palm tree ; hence government, who in the agricul* 
tural projects which it may adopt relative to Africa, will 
doubtless augment about our establishments, every 
wholesome and useful plant, will not neglect the sagb- 
palm tree which may be reckoned among fhem ; and 
if Africa does not possess it, we should procure som#' 
specimens from India. 



The trumpet bird has great affiatty in its siasCi and 
figure with the hoco of GuiAiui, but its neck u kM^9r» 
, It appears to have two beaks, the one over the other; 
but what appears to be the tipper beak is merely a hol- 
low nose, which extends along the top of the beak, and 
is the organ by which he is enabled' to pr6duc€f those 
si>uik1s that absolutely resemble a.trutnpet ; ^ey are, 
it is true* rather slower^ and not so shrill, but stilt they 
resemble ^is warlike instrument, so much, that on first 
hearing it we are always deceived. * 

The, trdmpet birds are^o familar, that they are to be 
fo\\nd in fctoost every village, where the negroes keep 
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them in their yards among their other poultry, witb 
whom they agree very well* 



The egret {ardea aiha mmor) is a hird of the hero» 
species, extremely common along the course of tb« 
Senegal but particularly towards the upper part of thk 
river. 

This aquatic bird, is called egret oi edgretttp because 
from the lower part of its necic, above the back, there 
descends four long„ flexibly,, and slender feathers, of a 
white or slate grey colour, of which they make aigrettes«^ 
Both species are te be found in the waters of the Sen^aL 

There are a great number of these birds killed every 
year, and those people who annually return from Galam 
bring with them many aigrette plumes, which they sell 
for a louis d'or per pound when they are white,. an4> 
thirty-six fWmes when them are of a fine slatB . colbur,^ 
because aigrettes of this hut are extremely rare. 



Oysters are found in abundance in tbe environs oft 
the Senegal, the Gambia, and all the rivfre of this part 
^ Africa^ There are also very lai^ banks of fossil 
oysters shells, which, are used ^ and which I have often* 
employed for making very good limet 

The oysters of Africa,- delight in fixing themselves to 
the branches of wild filbert trees, which g):vw on the* 
banks of the large rivers that receive the sea-waten 
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tiid ^hcre the . flood and eSb are perceptible. Tfacy 
cling to thecxtrcmity of thaie branches in great niim- 
hers, and are £6r a. part of the day immersed in the 
water, mud during the remainder exposed to the air. 
These, oysters are very delicate, but they have not the 
freah taste of those of the North seas ; th^ ^re, lioir« 
ever, much lai^r and fatter. 



, The preparations inade.by thf Heroes «f this pdrt'of 
western Africa for sowhig millet, Bfiaize, or rice, dr 
.plandiig. yucca root, cannot be compased to the Eo«o* 
,|ioaa proc6»seA required by landis* that arc 4)ff>p^tna)ly 
cultivated, and the fertibfy of whiok^is I'eiidercd 4:00^ 
stant by manure. 

The ploughings executed by the negraes, for flttp- 
jjying themselves with the necetsartes ^f Hfe onfy pro- 
^ace a tempefOfry effect, ami the toib om n^kdte^^ 
Mier a certain fittmber of ycarti whim (hoy mtf Ic^fygey 
•&>r4 .abundauc cropi. 

. . After this deserttotii the lamb be«ome cof«H4 fAtk 
IMW woods, wbieh the vegetatiire powers of natute lii 
these burnjng cUmates soon caose to arrive at ^ e#ti« 
•iderable height. 

In their agricultural processes, the African n^rees 
'idopt thj^ following method : 

When ^he inhabitants of' a negro village discover, by 
the decrease of ihcir barves^fi^ that it is necessary to 
jclear a new spot of land> the master of the village, with 
^lie^elders aud principal boads of^laniiUes, make au 
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excorsion for the purpose of reconnoitring ttie woo^ 
.with whi^h they are surrounded: tbey select those 
that they intend to clear, estimate the extent neccs««ry 
for producing subsistence for the village, and mark out 
the limits of the ground, by stripping off the bark of 
the trees, which are situated at the points ii^here they 
intend to stop. This outline, or circumfcrence, is ge- 
nerally made in a triple manner, and all the little treos^ 
shrubs, and small branches, are cut or torn off. This 
collection of wood and leaves is so disposed at the 
* ccmfines of the ground intended to be cleared, that when 
they set fire to a part of it, the conflagration can per- 
Tade the whole without interruption. Towards the 
month of January, when the drying East wind prevaik 
in all its force, they set fire to this rubbish, and the 
fiames communicating to the trees, the whole of the 
.wood is consumed. 

, These conflagrations generally last a whole year; 
and when the combustion is finished, and nothing re« 
mains on the consumed surface but the largest trunks 
of trees at intervals, and which the negroes do not 
give themselves the trouble to root up ; then all th^ 
male inhabitants, above the age of fourteen, proceed to 
this soil, which they call Lotigan ; they spread the 
ashes equally over the surface, slightly dig the ground, 
and sow it with millet, maize, and rice $ and it is thus 
that in Africa they cultivate a considerable quantity of 
dry rice. 

A person, unacquainted with Africa, can have no 
idea how well millet succeeds in the countries watered 
by the Senegal and the Gambia; the large kind ef 
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Bnllet, ^hich affords food for the greater part of the 
negroes, often produces in a ratio of a hundred and 
ikxXy to one. 

The easy cultivation of this grain, and its great 
abundance, are singulaily favourable to the indolence. 
of the Africans, as they thus derive, with scarcely any 
labour or cxpence, a nutriment equally wholesome and 
4igreeablc. 



The guinea, or goi4 4noney« is in some degree con* 
nected witk the history of western Africa; it owes its 
name to Guinea. It was for gold that the English 
merchants traded on this coast ; and they conveyed 
this precious metal to England, where it was coined 
into golden pieces, which received the name of the 
country whence the metal had been derived; these; 
pieces presented, on one side, the figure of an elephant* 



In the upper parts of the river Scarssery, w^iich emp- 
ties itself into the gulph of the Los Idulos islands, there 
grows an abundance of very hard wood, of a pleasing 
Tcd colour, and which is susceptible of a polish equally 
brilliant with that of ebony. The English call ii^ 
cam-wood ; it is a kind of red sandal-wood ; they v^sf it 
as ballast, and they acquire it for a very low pricCt 
jfpjf ,the otily expence ic^curred is that of cutting apd 
copv^eyiog it; t)ie Ei^g^i^ D[^ap«fa|:turers employ it for 
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makitig handles for knivie« aiwl forks,' for which pur- 
pose it i« in great request, and is in fact vefy proper. 

Several valuably kinds of woods, of which furniture- 
might be made, are to be met with on aU the banks of 
tliB river» between Cape^ Verga aad Cape Monte. 



The jackall is very c <» wm o n between Cape Bojador 
and Cape Verd ; and I have seen these, animals in 
great mimbers on the dowiw, which close towards the 
East, the desart that miMt be passed on travelling by 
Und from the Senegal to Goree* 

This anima) partakes of the nature of the wolf, the 
loX) and the dog. It is smaVlief than the woM", but pos- 
sesses cdl its* ferocity; it 4s as cunning as tlie fox, and 
has a narrewand pointed ^Biiiaele, like that animal; 
while c|aeiag k^ p^^y, it b^ks like a dog : its voice is 
acute and clear, and is a sort of howling, mixed with 
A groaning and barking. 

These animals never go alone, but always in troops ; 
and ^hen they wish^^ to attack a^ herd of cattle, thej 
proceed in great' numbers : about ten or twenty- of them 
give chade fe antelopes, goats^ and Miier- inferior am* 
Xttafr. Thisy dev6tir^H deadtarcases, and the smell of 
^krrlbn dkVi^ thdiA at a great distance. 
*' I have ieeh'more *th an fbrty jackaHs- together, em- 
pl6ydd it) •dA/'ofdrfhg^the'feinaias of a whale, which ha4 
bcieti *HtfcMri dJshbre' nf^i' fll^^ef^i tes Mirmnell^. ' Thti 
i^r^M^'^iHi^ had^doubUafs'i^U deadU«eoMdet^ 
time, and of which there only remained the carcase^ 
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And its caFti)aginoiis> parts emitted a dlr«a4Ail Stench ^ 
a coDskierable di6tano8«- • ' 

Assoon as thejadcaUirptr4o^ed>my €aravan> th^ 
musptndfid Iheif WfMist, alid •HN9|ii«d to r^iWiiAin a statiB 
of reAectioiv ; me fired >f0varal 4»ull6t» at ^hem, 4>ot 
-were too distant la kill «bj ; tbey, hewefer, timde of, 
and escai>ed along ^lie down*. . > - 

Dimag li»e ^Wisole of my jonniey from the bar of the 
Senegal, to ,the- lake of Eadiito, t^jackalk fellowetl 
'«t in ttoofii'knl «li»afs4ept at<a 4i$taa€tfy sometimes 
Temainiag bdaad? the- Sbiid-fatlla or doNvns^ 'fpom the 
•ummits .of/awiNch«>we coul4 pevoeive their pointed 
-fnuzxles. ' ' . . :*»,.» . * 

' Whenever iiae-fisM on Afim^ they ^ftod/ a«d cfuickly 
^lisappearett, ^iit^«K>ii OEifterwards retunMd. Ih this 
;<niaBner Lohierved them for the space of - font <hiys> and 
at night they roamed around our little camp ; bat some 
i>ccasioiialdisobarget of ihusqUetty prevented them 
from approaching* 

- They did not appear to be hiiger than our greatest 
•foxes ; their iuiir is of a dirty red colour ; they run 
fvury fast, 4Uid'Oftoiiimake. a sort of barking peculiar to 
themselves. 



The crocodfle, which we call cayman, is found in 
almost all the rivers that emjpty themselves into theisea, 
Jiietween Cape Blanch and C^ Palmasi and even in a 
great number ^f fimall branches of water, Jhe hq^roes 
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mxf» ool afraid of these kmmtlSf though th^y some» 
times measure fifteea feet in length ; they attack thcia 
boldly <jii land and in the vatcr^ and eat their flesh 
with gr^al ze^L Every day there may be seen, at the 
maiket of ifle St Louis, the carcases of crocodiles. 
I'hey sell this scented fledi by the pound, and the ue« 
gives purchase it with great eagerness* 

1 ha^e o/bn fired on crocodiles, and even tasted the 
flesh Ad nkiA voraoious and fikhy animal, with which 
the soldiers ajMl the sailors sonettmes venture to re^le 
.themselves* t had one of ihose pieces which are 
considered .aa the most delicate ai»d savoury, dressed 
and seasoued with pimento and other tpices ; but the 
siroiig^soieU of the #esh fiQ^vailed, which is besides 
very itougbf and incapable of being ame£orated by any 
, culinary process : in £ict« I iound k a mosjt disgusting 

I«'pa:>t* 

At the ^entrance of all ilhe rivers, Aere aie a great 
number of large sharks, who, with their sharp and 
cutting teeth, soon separate an arm or « leg^ and swal* 
low it immediately^ It is therefoae i^iy dangerous to 
bathe in the mouths of rivers, which these fish delist €• 
frequent* 

Ibe negroes are strongly persuaded that the sharks 
are more fond of them than the whites ; and in fact^ 
accidents of this kind have oftener happened to them, 
tlian to Europeans, because the latter are on their 
guard against them *, while the fatalism which bHnds 
the negro, even to the most trivial drcumstance, also 
lulls to bleop his vigilance and precautica. 
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The shark is a rery powerfal fisb» and its mnsculai' 
strength is astonishing. The following anecdote will 
verify this assertion : 

They caught a shark on board the Rostgnol, in whick 
I was a passenger, but ^hcy had mueh trouble la haul 
it in ; in order to retain it, they were ijDrced to tie it 
strongly by the bead and tail. They then openad the 
body, from the under jaw as far as the taii, with a 
very sharp knife, and took out the heart, lungs li^n 
and all the abdominal viscera ; after whickthe animal 
was thrown again into the sea, where he swatn with 
great celerity, and was quickly out of sight. Doubt* 
less ke could not live long ; but he still preserved snch 
strength, that he swam with as much rapidity as if ha 
had never undergone the fatal operation. * 

^ ^ 

Between Cape Vcrga^nd Cape Monte, the prfncfpnl 
nutriment of the natives is rice; they prefer it to nfl 
other food whatsoever ; and it Is useless for EurdpeatVs 
to lavish on negroes whom they employ, biscuit and saft 
meat ; for if they have but their ricci they are per- 
fectly content* , 

These ilegroes cultivate in genetal cfry rice, on tha 
high grounds and slopes, and from Cape Veiga to 
Cape Monte there is hardly such a thing to be seen as 
a growth of moist rice. 

The ground having been prepared, they begin to 
sow the rice towards the commencement of tfa^ rainy 
ftsasou. Some days afjter it has been sown, they break 

Hh« 
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Ifcii ground slightly with ptck-axes^ ahout twtr inches in 
^tent, and just deep enough as that the teed be pro- 
perly covered. 

Hie rice is then left to grow, and when it is about a 
foot iff height, the women proqped to hoe it, and thil 
liberation is performed with great care^ and many tiroes 
successively. 

' Two months after it has been sown^ the rice becomes 
matured, and the w omen then also proceed to collect- 
it ; they cut it with small knives, which they purchase 
from the Europeans^ tie it into sheaves, and carry it 
«way in badtets. They then spread it out on tlie lower 
branches of trees, where it is left untU the rains have 
creased, and also fifteen days subsequent to the re* 
commencement of-tbedry season. » 

When the rice is thoroughly dessicated, they sepA* 
rate the grains from the stalks, and deposit them in 
^r^nari^., .Thb graiix is not threshed, but the women 
divide it from the plant individually ; the straw is albo 
carpfuUy prctservedi an<\ applied to various purposes^ 
.among others for making very handsome i^att^. 
Y Whpn tb^, negfoes wiih.to e^it their rice, jthey first 
dre'ss it. slightly in water, from whence ft js soon taken» 
^aodiefttodryagain^ ^Wh.en .tljjs is thoroughly per- 
fprmed> they poui^d^itj ji^ mortars of hard wood, aft^ 
.which they winnpw it^, in.QEdef |o separate it from tl\e 
straw ; and this process i^ perforii>ed very skilfully 
^>^itjpt winnowing f^n^, qi^p ,^^her pf ^ic£-straw, or In^ 
■^di^il weds. AjCter this oparujtjou, t)iey dress it by 
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That wbicb » sold i« winnowed previous t0 pdund- 
i:iiig ; aud that which is cultivated on elevated -soils, 
it of m beautiful white colour, and a most exquisita 
flavour* 

The English have already improved the cuhivatlaitt 
«f this grain, i|i'th^ southern countries of eke Senegal 
l^oreimiBent, and they make a very^ot&siderable tradu 
of It. 

From all the observatt^«is«^t I mai^ in the bay of 

Sierra Leoni, I am convinced, thai by |)roper enco^ 

ragement>^e eokivation 0# this attide i^iight be so 

«xteiii|eii» tbat die oottntnes oomprixelt betwe(*n Ca{^e 

Vei;g|jUldf Cape Patmas^ would be able to furbish E^- 

^|^'aBBiia% ydik stsctboun^ quinta)» of ricef dt tHe 

jl^;f^<4vefrancs^pf^r qilbiti^^ ' * 

: /IQji^UDfi^^ of these countries tlo n^ appropriate Vo 

.>tJi^^rowdb of ricethe fiftieth part t>#*||ose countries 

y^ which [are favourable to k, and whicB^ are at th^r 

^v,.ei3immii«kd| ivhence these frjrtile and interest! ng'lah<& iU> 

t 'HJillbgrcaf)^: means present. such a produce a$'tliC>y'^ie 

:> j^ffceptible o£ . . »* 

*>*';W filCt, this part of the world -^an never attaiil -tb 

: :all the energy of its worth, until Ei^r«pe itiw^stf bers^tf 

in the undfertakingof civilizing and tnstrUdiug' Africa.* 






^^iThe yo^og Koulhas, .Mandrag, «rtd Mof nfgressc^ 
l^^passionsatdy fond of a ganiewbieh th^r call aun^ 
£^^S^ft«<>Pl^cated game, which they stu<ly attentiveryi 
-^-r^^ when Ihey play it with dexterity. - - ' 
B h 3 . .; 
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Ib « piece of hard wood, eighteea iacbet long t^y tax 
, ^ikk, aie formed two pmmllel rows of snail teses^. n 
•ilbei form of ci*iteriii3; each row consists of six casest 
aod at each extremity is a case much deeper and larger 
i^limtir the rest 9 Which* senret to hold the rwind seeds used 
. ID pll^ii^ the ganie; the seeds are usually procutod 
^ |h>tti jthe baoba)^ aad/aie something like a roimd' bean. 
Each player has to place twenty-one balls ; the bowling 
: ^ altenifite, but ibr advmnlaige of the first bowl - ia de- 
.leroHti^ bylot^ 

^ the end of the gftmt^ the-siK cases on each side 
mjQSt have bee&.employed^ taad Ae tweuty one bowls 
;must baye beea plaeed in the ^xth c«se« 'lii*thisg»iiie^ 
jhe winning depends en one of the players rendering it 
* impossible for her adversaiy to;make her last i>owl| by 
, ebserving the laws of the gMiey which vwry according 
rto certaia cirrumstancesy and to 4he odd or even num- 
ber of the first balls that are placed. 
V For example: if she. who commences the game^ 
^places only one balU her adversary is competed, ac- 
cording to the rules, to place at least two, but ac ^ 
i^metime^e is. at liberty to place three; ^-who 
^played first, and who now makes 4ierisecoad towt, ia 
f9^<;ed to place an even munber of balls ^thei>oip<r or 
under the number three. 

Every bowl in this game k filiated by certain veiy 
' -strict conditions ; one (tf than is^ that* if she who be- 
^s the game; {^aces.an ^tf numlber of baMn/ litr last 
i)owl must be even, and she must ji i ltfil ^lter rtvuU^ 
ing balli; and vrnMrae, if her tor bbwl be even, h^t 
last muH be odd; and riie buis^ likewise wmfH^f ail tefef ^ 
Tnuftioing ball^ 
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. He inirigiw sni comfUexitjr #f tbis gum oonsim in 
{tiaying io» tbat at the la«t bowl Ih^re may remain^ ia 
•Clae luuMft of the adveriary, a oumWr of balU not coq- 
£»nMible to the niles of the ^galae ; if this hapfen to 
i^r who had the fint ho«l> the koes» and ber advti^ 
taiy is not required to make her kist bowl; if the 
•ama ctrtaistancr happte to the ■adversafy> she like- 
.wise-losei the game; but if shaabobave pUyedinsudi 
a manner tbatt ^^ het last bowlf •he poieesses a imu- 
ber of balls eooforfliable to the fixed jrules and cop- 
ditioitsy the game is then drawn* 

The g^me of oori ia moie confileit than drangbtt; 
and yet the focmer is .played hf woibeQ only* ^At the 
age of ien years, the young giria stndy it with greslt 
jintensoness ; and I have seen negiessesirom ten tofi^ 
4item mmaiaing alone at the- foot of a 4rce (at de- 
lineated in the nnnexnd plate) meditating lor homs 
together, on the different combinations that coiistitnia 
Ibe dificalty of the wansement of wbioh theynre so 
fiasfaioni^ly.fbnd« i 



. I fa^iM iriMerved^ in the. fi^b chapter of tUs wo^ 
A«|:tbebanka;of the Senegal nAenb^oome theatres for 
the coptnts o£ the most ferotions ammak. The. foi* 
lowmg .anacdofea ia pKtnGted; fremi ihe; Jbafcnat *of a 
VfljriigirpeffdrMd tmCWan^in df«6, by.li. Aniimi^ 
niiw(ebttito£<ieteTSl4;IiOiii^4ii AeiSeM^ 
iUMri|iiM«ii|^ifniselgp..'. ^.^\ v. . ;.: 

** Indievicini^nl Rldkcii^InaninritMes'nf 4i.vei!p 
eniloiks chcumstance, Anenormons wild boac wasoa 
5 
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the skirts of a woo^ near the shore, when be was per* 
4:eived by a lion and lioness, who were at a small dii* 
tance off; the lioness ran with rapidity towards the 
wild boar, sprang fariously upon him, seized him by 
die throat, shook him with great violence, and lashed 
his sides with her tail. 

'^ Doriqg the combat, which lasted ^v^ miniite 
.the lion approached slowly, seated himself on his 
liattnches* uid seemed to remain a qmet and im^rtia^ 
^ectator of the struggles of the wild boar, on one side, 
to save his life, and of the eodesivours of the lioneK 
xm the other to deprive him of it. 

**^ At iength the boar was vanquisbed, and fell to 
j^ earth, uttering the most horrid cries and bowlings* 
Wbf n the animal was dead, and not till then, the Uoft 
^th g^eat mi^esty and slowness joined his consort, di» 
vided with her the bloody repast, and assisted ber in 
devouring ber prey.'' 

c . This anecdote tends, to sut^port the opinion that the 
lion always engages his enemy singly, and. Ibat ibmp 
dreadful animals nei^r 4uute. against a single qua- 
druped ; and it likewise supports every thing which haa 
Vc^n* said Klatite ta the pride and generbsity of the 
lion* The srild boars of die Senegal, as well as^dtae 
<m. the .'banks of the Gambia, and aU tbat part of 
western Africa, beloog. to that species, known in im* 
ptnl i^tory under thenajne of Jthe wM fboac,of C^w 
Stc^ ior jtatfMT the JCthio|iiani beHr^- wl^b Gomr, in 
Us Eicmentary Table rf the Nitimni Jfiettf tf'jbm 
fdlTi also denomimtei «iv jE^i^}»ctif, ^i ^ 

"^1; ' iiw 1..' • »*. •' . . i •• ^'*- *^ ' - . '^ '.-*..*..-' rf 
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I ha?e 8«en two boars of this species on the bftnks of 
the Oaifibia, and as Curier observes, they are very fe* 
recious ; those which I saw had four extremely long 
tn^s, and those that projected beneath the eyes were 
ef such a length, and rise in such a curved line above 
the head, that at first sight I mistook them fi^f horns. 

This animal, m its conformation, is very different 
Irom the wild boar of £urope ; and I am inclined to 
think, that however old it may be, it never arrives 
rj» that siae and height which our solitary animals of 
the same genus generally attain. His head is truly hi* 
deous, and bis wbole appesrance terrific. 



Between Cape Verg^ and C&pe Palmas^ and during 
the months of May, June» July, August, September, 
and October, the couiitriet near the sea are frequently 
exposed to storms, which the Portuguese have named 
tfoTMdM ; Ait appellation is also retained among the 
n^groeSf and can be txpre«sed in our lan^age only by 
4k0 w#f d whirivdnd. During my residence in tbe 
river of Sierra Leona, I waa witneas of one of tbeae 
/arvMtdbi, but il w^aa not a tery vtolestt one. Tbeser me- 
^teo;ia.iia|ipen $. few weeks pvc^ifws tQ the ramy seas^, 
. a^ coatiniie till the montht of * Nctveoriber. The coun- 
, tries which .1 have describcr^ are tlierefore exposed to 
tbem^, nearly during the space of six months, and tb^ 
ar« mora or le«B fraqqent^ and more or lesi violent, ac- 
cording to the actual iftate of the atmosphere. 
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In gaieral, this part of Africa experiences annually 
^cn or twelve of these storms, of which it is mocli 
♦asier to relate the consequences, than to denote ri- 
gorously the cause. They are characterixed by peculiar 
•i:ircumstances, which arc deservii^ of every attention 
which naturalists can bestow upon thejti. 
* The sky is clear, a perfect calm has prevailed during 
imany bours, and the atmosphere is insupportably 
heavy. On a sudden there is perceptible, in tbij upper 
jTgion of the air, a small, round, wrhite cloud, tbe sise 
of which does not appear to be more than five or six 
feet. This cloud is in a manner fixed, and perfectly 
immoveable: it is the indication of a tornado. 

By degrees, and faintly at first, the air becomes agi« 

tated, and moves in a circular direction. The leaves 

'and plants, with which the earth is always covered, ^re 

'raised some feet above the soil ; they keep incessantly 

moving and turning round the same point. 

> Tbe negroes, who are all their lives children, are 

highly delighted with this rotatory motion ; they follow 

with mincing steps the agitated leaves and pHmts» 

lau^ at tbeir innocent amusement, and announce the 

approach of the tornado. 

All this while the white cloud continues progressiveTy 
to expand ; the ships at anchor double their otblei) or 
moor themselves fiut to tbe shore ; the tornado he* 
comes violent and dreadful; ol^en the cablet break, 
mnd the vesiels, tossed about in every direction, crash 
against each other ; the houses of the negroes are car- 
ried awayi trees are torn up bv the roots, and 
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these whirlwinds are in their full violence, tliey always 
leave lamentable vestiges of their fury ; happily they 
teldom last more than a quarter of an hour, when they 
terminate with a heavy rain. 

The maritime countries compnzed between Cape 
Blanco and Cape Vei^a are unacquainted with these 
storms ; it is only to the South of the Cape, and as far 
as Cape Palmar, that the regions therein situated ex* 
perience all their fury, and always at the same time. 
Hence the topographical circumstances peculiar to this 
part of Africa, may doubtless be reckoned among the 
number «f causes which produce these whirlwinds. 

Between the tenth and twentieth degree of NortH 
latitude, and between the tenth longitudinal degree of 
the island of Perro and the Atlantic Ocean, there is 
no land sufficiently elevated to merit the name of a 
mountain. Western Africa docs not become moun- 
tainous until we arrive at Cape Verga, and it continues 
to rise at far as the summits of the chain which is 
called jSierra Lcona. These summits appear to be re- 
garded as the highest in this part of Africa, and its to- 
pographical configuration therefore pre^nts eminences 
which obstruct the course of the winds, and valleys in 
which they may be engulphed ; these circumstances 
therefore may contribute to produce those meteors, 
the distinguishing characteristics of which are welt 
worthy the attention of philosophers,, who devote them- 
selves to the theory, motions, 6cc. of the iitmosphere. 



I shall close the Variitiu^ of which this Chapter 
consists, by some observations on Iwo points^ of mcH 
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rality and politics, which merit ^very attention from 
those who may digest the colonial code of laws. 

When ciTil laws are in unison with those of religion 
and nK)raUty, the experience of all ages has proved, 
that they exercise an influence at once easy and vigo- 
rous over social order and happiness. 

The situation of France may render it indispensably 
necessary to re-establish the system of negro-slavery in 
our colonial possessions, and doubtless the laws find 
regulations according to which our colonies should be 
governed, will be skilfully planned. 

This particular code, by guaranteeing to the metro- 
polis her important possessions, and by insuring the 
life and fortune of the proprietor, wilt be especially 
calculated to afford protection to the slave ; an atro- 
cious and desperate rebellion, and the misfortunes 
which have resulted from it, are, it is true, horrible ex- 
ceptions ; but they do not destroy the important fact, 
that negroes are still men, and generally speaking, 
simple and virtuous men. 

No consideration therefore whatever can be suffici- 
ently powerful to authorize masters, in considering and 
treating their slaves as beasts of burthen, whose main- 
. tenance, strength, torments, and even life, may be cooly 
calculated, and put. in competition with the riches 
which accrue from the labour of those unfortunate 
wretches. 

If the moment they stand on the soil of Franqe, they 

. cannot become the children of the country, yet they 

have surely become the children of the law; there 

fhoiildeven be for thepi a provisionary or tutelary law; 

Of tb^ iMremiaorst wha»e f^tui^ fate may be £mseea 
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and whose present state ought to be rendered ashappj 
as h consistent with the condition of a slave, 

I am well convinced that these principles are analo- 
gous to those of many French planters. Previous to 
their destruction, nearly all of them governed their 
negroes with mildness and humanity; but since grown 
wiser by dreadful experience, and tutored by misfor-^ 
tune, they have been undeceived relative to the vain 
glory of excessive opulence, and know how to sacrifice 
a part for their own safety, and for the relief and hap- 
piness of their indispensable labourers. 

But if it be of importance to regulate the civJI ani 
political state of the negroes in our colonies, their 
moral . situation should also be an object of attentidn 
on thp part of the legislature ; and the precepts of our 
religion afford the most infallible means of rendering ' 
them wise and virtuous. 

Formerly, all the blacks who arrived in America 
from Africa were instructed in the ChristiaM religion 
aild made to embrace it, by undergoing the ceremony 
of baptism. When it was supposed that their faith 
was only lukewarm, and that some superstitious prac- 
ti(?fes werie intermingled with our worship, a holy, 
mdral principle nevertheless flourished in tHeir uncul- 
tivated souls, and they delighted in our sacred cereV 
monies. 

The black felt a kind of glory, and even consolation, 
in being of the same religion as his mastei*; he de- 
lighted in the hope, that he' should one day enjoy in' ' 

another life the same benefits and the saijic comforts ; 

.J 
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and this equality of woi*ship and religion often induced 
the master to render more agreeable the life of his 
slave. 

But within these thirty years, this salutary custom 
has declined, and many slaves were neglected to be 
baptized, nor were they even admitted to the public 
worship ; but nevertheless, some slaves demanded of 
their own accord the rites of baptism, and attached 
such importance to the £Eivour, that they offered to pay 
for It. 

Hence the custom of imparting our religion to the 
negroes of our colonies, is the means of rendering 
them at once more happy and submissive. 

Formerly also, the marriages of the blacks were 
more readily permitted ; and by this union, so propi- 
tious to morality, they became attached to their homes, 
aitd to the soil which had been fertilized by t^e sweat of 
their brow. 

It was then justly supposed, that the mild senti- 
ments of love and paternal affection, by intermingling 
some happiness with the miseries of slavery, would be-» 
eome motives of resignation, and sources of felicity^ to 
the slave, who would ultimately adopt as bis native 
land tiiat which he had cultivated, and on which he 
had reared his children. 

These wise and rational opinions unfortunately how^ 
ever declined in our colonies. But on what principle 
would any one wish to keep the negroes in a state of 
ignorance, or more properly speaking, barbarity; to 
render them responsible for all the disorders that inevi- 
^tably proceed Yrom a neglect of moral obligatiooS| 
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from unlimited concubinage, and from a sliamcfal li- 
bertinism, if \Vc forget to unite them by the bands of 
religion and marriage ? 

It is by subjecting them to wholesome institutions, 
which in their purity are always friendly to social or- 
der, manners, and happiness, that we may attain ta 
prevent dissentions, commotions, and crimes; to. re- 
establish peace in our colonies, and to stregthcn the 
legitimate power and authority, which the supreme gO; 
vernment of the metropolis ought to exercise over 
these distant countries ; countries which, for fifty years^ 
were an inexhaustible source of wealth anid prosperity ; 
which healed the disasters of all our wars ; which 9> 
century since trebled our circulating medium ; which 
increased by one-fifth our whole population ; and which 
lastly, by annually pouring intp France merchandize^ 
to the amount of two hundred and forty millions, hac) 
rendered her a principal market, to which all Europe 
resorted* - 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

I HAD originally intended a much more extensive work 
on Western Africa, to the North of the Line ; but my 
situation^became such, that it was impossible for me to 
Undertake it, inasmuch as it was far above my meaQ3 
w execution. 

Still, however, I thought, that some advantages might 
tesult from a general idea of that part of Africa <^Qm- 
brized under the denomination of the Senen^l sovern** 
ineht; from some knowledge of its nature, functions^ 




. Africa. 

If I be found to have attained this end, I shall rest 
Batisfied with the publication of my work, the imper- 
fections of which I am not anxious to conceal, though 
at the same time it cannot be denied rectitude of intea» 
tion, nor sincerity of opinion. 

I have called it Fragments of a Journey, because 
the form and limits of the work would not albw me to 
include a wide range of enquiry, or to treat many 
subjects with that minuteness which they require ; be- 
cause a number of topics arc merely pointed out, and 
that there remains yet a ^reat deal to h% said relative 
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to tbat part of Africa which I have treated upon ; or in: 
foct, because I thought the very title of Travels im* 
]K)8es many obligations which I felt I was unable t^- 
perform. 

A book, with the title of Travels, should leave no- 
tbing unnoticed^ either with regard to the primitive 
history, the ancient and modem history, the geology^ 
moral, political, and natural situation; or the topo*' 
graphy, polity, and commerce of the countries whicb^ 
as a traveller, he describes. ^ 

But by adopting thetitle of Fragments^ f sufficiently 
ifndicate that my work is not complete ; and that it must? 
lie considered only as the outlines of a very extensive* 
plcUire, which can never be delineated in all its di- 
mensions^ details,, and harmony, until Europe shall oc- 
cupy herself more with regard to Africa, and hence be- 
come more intimn^iy connected with that continent. 

This picture presents, in every pbint of view, the- 
greatest interest ;. but its execution, would require an» 
union of talents, knowledge, information^ support, and* 
means,. wiMch government alone can> produce, and alone 
can direct. 

The Senegal government, which has formed the prin- 
cipal subject of this work, and the present and possible 
advantages of which, 1 have laboured to demonstrate,, 
night easily and immediately act upon an extent of« 
toast, the total dimensions of which are seven hundred' 
leagues. This maritime line of demarcation bounds to- 
the West the roost extensive and the most curiou»^ 
gart of all Africa. Towards the North} it tanainate»> 
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^ Ctpe Bl^fi^o of Purlmiy, aod towards tb^ Soo^ ^ 
Ca^ Palmas. 

Between th^sq t^ e]|treinitie$, tlie Atlantic Qoeas 
receives the waters of sixty laige and small rivers» 
among wliiph, tbe Senegal, the Rio Grande, that of 
Sierra Leona, th^ Scher()roo, the Mesurado, wd the 
Great Cestos, are capable of being navigated by the 
largest vessels, and may be ascended to a considerable 
distance into the inferior of the country : they are alse 
surrounded by fertile and very populous lands. 

I observed, in the first chi4)ter of this work,, that 
^on t);ie . topographical and political situation of the 
Senegal government, the numerous large rivers which 
tow within its sphere, the extensive nations with which 
it bas habitual connections, and from many other cir- 
cumstances which it would be superfluous to mentioin 
here anew, it has, at its command, «cin abundance of 
resoi^rces, >vhich may be called into action for the pur* 
pose of exercising an igimense influence over that part 
ff Africa, comprized between the fourth and thirtieth 
North parallel, and between the Atlantic Ocean, aad 
the thirtieth meridian of the island of Ferro. 
. I have also observed, that this surface of Africa it 
at least 374,490 square leagues, which is more thao a 
fifth of the total superficies of this large continent: and 
that if we should one day be enabled to traverse freely 
and habitually this extensive space, not only Europe 
would discover new sources of wealth, and new objectit 
for industry, but that, by a natuml and inevitable con* 
sequence, the i^hole of Africa would soon be enli^* 
ened, and every thing whicb^t remains ambiguout ia 
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v^tigation* 

In calcalatiog the comn^rciiU pvQclvic^ ojisipgto Eut 
i'ope fronp the western p09$ts of Africa^ between Cap« 
Blaaco and Cape Palma3i it liai been seen, that fof 
the year 17S6 it might be. estimated, according ta 
French valuation, at more than thirty millions per 
annum* 

Ther^ H reason to presume that more active relat 
^onSy together with agricultural and mercantile esta? 
bUshments, and wholesome institutionsy whose object * 
^ould b^ the instruction and civili2ation of the negroei, 
would in the course of fifteen years augment thes« 
products to mote than sii^ty millions ; and if dudng 
this period, Englfind and France, act in unison ; if th« 
governments of the two first nations in the present world 
were to proceed with emulation in pursuit of the soma 
object, then, far fom the slave trade being augmented^ 
k would soon diminish to one half; and it would 
^ckly be abolished by a natural consequence ; tli» 

. inexhaustible fertility of a S9il which the^ natives woukfc 
learn to culti^vate, and which has hitherto remained in; 
a manner of speaking abandoned to natuee, wo>ild ad« 
minister to the want^' and enjoyments, of Euh>pe; the 
^fiicAa would become civilized, and* the ardent widie^ 
of a rational philosophy wou}d speedily be(accom*. 
pushed. 

But t^ia desirable consummation, ^whieh Fraactt 

- from her local circumstances is called, can never taJi^} 
place, unless the enterprises whioh should produce i^ 
ha w^ digje^ad and j^nedy and idl- the coociyprinf' 
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operatians, reduced to a general system, and a single 
principal plan ; and when a good system shall be con* . 
ceivedy discussed, concerted, adopted, and executed, 
by men of moderation, probity, experience, prudence, 
policy, and wisdom, I will venture to predict that it 
will be attended with Infftllrble success. 

The map prefixed to thb work has been corrected 
and-laid down accprding to the most recent and au* 
thentic observations. The routes of the principal mb* 
dern travellers into the interior of Africa are marked, 
as well as the known directions according to which the 
central regions communicate with each other,, and by 
which they are habitually frequented*. 

The intention of this map, which I could not execute 
vpon a largei scale, op render more perfect^ is to en* 
able the reader to judge of the present state of knoww 
h^gie relative to Africa, and of the possibility of tra» 
lersing the whole of this vast continent. 

] shall no t> here demonstrate how easy it would be t^ 
communicate,, by way of. Podhor and Galam, with Mo- 
aocco, Algiers,. Tunis,. Tripoly, Cairo, Thombouctoo, 
the country of Houssa,. Tocrjfur, Kaffina^ and by thia 
last city with Agades, Hournou^ Sennaar, and Abys« 
ttnia ; but I shall merely observe, that it appears froi» 
Brown^s Travels, in Darfur, that this interior country 
communicates habitually with the kingdom of Darkulla, 
situated in the centre of Africa, between the sixth anci 
atventh North parallel, and nearly equi-distant from 
Cape Verd and Cape Guardafu ; that these two Capes* 
iosm the extremities of the greatest diameter in width. 
if the cooliaeat of Africa ; that the high ranga o£ 
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MOontainS) called those of the Afoon, canjiot be faf 
dlistant from DarkuUa; that the sources of the Greai 
Galbar must approach very near this central region; 
that it is situated ^t the origin of that lar^e wes- 
tern ramification, which proceeding from the rnoui^*. 
tains of the Moon, reach to the -jVtlantic Ocean, be- 
tween Cape Verga and Cape Palmas, and are called 
the Mountailis of Kong; that an attempt might be 
made to arrive at Darkulla op one side by the Galbar, 
and op the other by the Manding couijtry, by Teeijaboo, 
Kpng, Kaspabac, Kottoko}i, and Malel, because tbis 
communication is carried on, and Malel is separated 
from Darkulla, only by a space of two hun(lred an^ 
.fifty kagues. 

More n)in^erous details, relative tp a gon^i^ jsy^tei]! 
of information on central Africa, .^nd on a p^n ^ 
execution, cannot fit}d a pl^ce in.this wpr|i: ; but ,qp 
examining this .map, the reader may be.conyipqepi, th^ 
if this nql^le eut^rprize be concertefl and p^yec^t^ 
conjointly by England and France, Africa, tb^t ,egs;- 
tensive portion of the globe, so near to us, and yet sp 
neglected, would soon have all her secre^ displa^,ed ,tp 
the worljl. 

Every thing which I have said relative to the negro^ 
of Africa, tends to prove, that they are> ^enerall/ 
speaking, amiable, naturally mild, and disposed to 
goodness : at least such have I seeii them ; and I should 
belie my own conscience, if I did not p>y to the§e uieA 
the homage due to their hospitable virtues. 

The Moors of Zaar^, and those of the borders <^ 
the Senegal, are perfidious, cruel, capabje of ftverj 
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€tkaep ftod ate ta fact « mass of ioiquity and vice ; 
hut the negroes possess many good qualities, and their 
feoerai fliaracter is an honour to human nature. 

If Aey have pasdons, from whence proceed disor* 
MH and even crimes, it is because, like ourseive<^ 
they are not exempt fjrom the moral infirmities of the 
homaA racej which harrass and afflict the best civiliz^ 
and the most enlightened societies. 

I have also described the happy existence of the 
blacks on their natal soil ; and the picture which I 
iuive drawn of the peaceable, careless, and simple life 
of these ^Eivourites of nature, is neither flattered nor 
exaggerated. 

All the free negroes, or those classes who are in easy 
circumstances, live extremely happy ; and the class of 
slaves belonging to the free negroes are likewise con- 
tented with their fate. Ail the blacks knowp in Africa 
by the name of house*slaves, are considered as mem- 
bers of the families to which they belong. They reside 
in the enclosure of their master, where they marry ; 
they are never sold ; they experience no harsh treat- 
ment ; and the yoke of their servitude is very light ; 
they are indeed slaves ; but the state of bondsmen in 
Europe, and of slaves in Asia, is in no respect similar 
to the miid and gentle condition of that class of ne- 
groes known in Africa by the appellation of hpuse- 
elaves* 

But it is not thus with those negroes who are slaves 
in consequence of war, or of the sentence they receive 
for real or imaginary crimes. These a^e indeed upfor* 
tunate, and it is from this class in particular whence 
proceed the slaves for America and Asia* 
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It was a remarkable circumstance in I7t6, that more 

from theintenorcounlries; wUIe the marilimepaT 
alreaclymore wealthy, enlightened and civilised by^Ieir 
mtercourse with Europeans, afforded only a venr small 
number of slaves, who had been previouUy condemned 
to the most barbarous massacres, and who w€«t hencs 
saved from a premature deaths 

If lam told, .. You have seen the neg«>es happy on 
the,r natal so.I, you have seen them amiable and con- 
tented, and yet you do not condemn, you are not in- 
dignant at the slave trade:" I shall only answer, that 
those who have seen me in Africa and America, 
know whether I ever treated the negroes with sevei-ity • 
or whether I ever regarded them with disdain or coni 
tempt, 

I will even say more ; I am far from thinking that a 
negro is less a man than myself; that nature, when she 
created him, designed him as an abject being; that 
she imprinted on him the mark of irrevocable degrada* 
tion; or that she would have him exist merely in a 
state of baseness and slavery : these unjust, these un- 
feeling opinions are very distinct from my character 
and mind ; and my prayers for the abolition of slavery, 
and its concomitant trade, are truly sincere. But I 
never believed that every thing ought to be sacrificed 
for its accomplishment ; I am even of opinion, that it 
is by continuing the trade for some time longer, under 
proper regulations, that we shall most completely ef- 
fect its abolition ; and that it offers us the only effi- 
cacious means of attaining a complete knowledge of 
Africa, and a rational mode of civilizing its inhabit 
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tftfcts i because without the trade, our connection *^it!i 
the eastern and western coasts of this continent, would 
suddenly be reduced to the proportion of one to forty ; 
for if we were ther^ to recommend the abolition of 
sfavery, we should excite aga^inst us not only the 
vfhoU of the free proprietory of Africa, who, with re- 
spect to the portion in slavery, are as two to three, 
but also all the house-slaves, who are attached and 
devoted to their masters, contented with their fate, and 
who are very often themselves the proprietors of some 
more subordinate slaves. 

If the opinions which I have laid down should still 
appear reprehensible, and if they draw reproaches upon 
me, I will say to those whom prejudice or enthusiasm 
may have misled, that Europe herself is very far from 
perfection ; that it is not through the medium of per- 
secutions, ruin, flames, and torrents of blood,, that a 
wise system of philosophy would wish to draw her with 
violence towards that chimera which evil minds have 
dared to denominate perfectabllity ; that we must leave 
to many worthy families, who all claim the impre- 
scriptible rights of property, the sacked privileges of 
fraternity, and who, from the greatest opulence have 
fatten into the most abject misery, time and means to 
re-establish legitimate fortunes, which have long been 
th6 sources of the prosperity of the mother country ; 
that France in toto is in need of repairing her losses ; 
and that if the continuance of the slave trade should 
be indispensible for the restoration of our colonies, 
our navy, our commerce, and our power, a rational 
philosophy should submit to such a political necessity. 
2 
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We have made a sufficiently shocking experiment of 
the most false theories, to induce us to banish them 
for ever ; they have conducted France to the brink ot 
a dreadful gulph, where she had been swallowed up 
and annihilated, had not Providence given us Bonaparte* 
a man who was destined to save his country. 

The peace of Europe, and the . termination of reli- 
gious quarrels, are monuments of his prudei^ce, his 
wisdom, and his goodness; and in the hovel of th« 
poor, the cottage of the labourer, beneath the roof 
of the honest citizen, and in the bosom of every vir- 
tuous family, the name of the First Consul will be 
every day heaped with new benedictions. * 'f he silent 
hand of time will soon. ameliorate the remembrance of 
our long sufferings ; but great actions, and great bene- 
fits, will live iu the heart of posterity. 



^ This abject, despicable, and unmanly cant, may 
-•ound well in the ears of French slaves; but to an 
Englishman, when he remeinbers the massacre at Jaffa 
and the poisoning of the sick, by this virtuous and 
good First Comul, it will be disgusting, and in eveiy li- 
beral mind must excite the most unbounded contempt. 
^-Editor. 
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j\bba-Manko, a Manding warrior, his exploits, ▼©- 

liime i. page 305. 
Africa, objetts which it presents to the observer of na» 

ture, i, 9. 

« on the presumptive jpopulation, ii. 231. 

its dimensions, &c. ii. 239. 

"" '. ■ its population estimated at j 60 millions, ii. ^40* 

^ full of apes of various species, ii. a6o. 
■ peopled i)y several nations, ii. 170. 

Albinos, or white negroes, -described, ii. 314. 

.* notej-elative to, by the Translatoi;, ii. ^ia» 

'Albreda, kingdom of, its situation, ii. 1x3. 

circumstances attending the re-establishment 

of a factory at, ii..i22. 
Al-Fatacic, forest of, i. 142, 
Ali-Sonko, regent of Barra^ his great merit and agree* 

able manners, ii. 116. 
Amar Abdallah, a celebrated chief, account of his waiv 

like conduct, &c,,i. 154. 
Anaconda, a large serpent, note relative to^ by thfc 

Translator, ii. 26?. 
Arguin, island of, 1.95. 
Atalantis, the ancient conjectures relative to, i. 6x. 

.-* r— conjectures relative to, by th«Translator, i. 207* 

Atlantes, embalmed their dead, 1. 65, 
Avarice^ unknown in Africa, ii. s^o- 

Bambaras, (description of) i. 70, 
Bambouk (kingdom of) i. 276. 

divided into three kingdoms, i. 279. 

its limits, geographical position, &c. i« 275.1 

. its gold mines (which see) i. ^i^^j , ^^ 

M nature of its gov^nment, u 30^ ' ' 
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Bamboukains the^ practise circumcision (which see) u 
288. 

; their punishment for adultery, i.^286. 

■; '■* — * — *— anoint theh: bodies with butter, i. 2^9. 

— ^- ' their industry and objects to which it €«• 

.tends, i. 301. 

-— method of contracting marriages, i, 283. 

their principles of morality, «c. i« 287. 

■ arc polygamists, i. 283* 
- religion, i. 288* 



Ban'^na islands, description of, i. 36. ■ 

Baobab (tree so called) ii. 5^. 

~— — called by the French improperly calabash tree> 

ii. 5*- 

■ ■ bark, leaves, branches, roots, &c. of, ii. 57. 

" astonishing age of, as computed by M. Adansoa^ 

■ Its cultivation, ii. 62. 

■ ■ caverns formed jn its trunk, ii. 54. 
i. ■ . ■ of the valley of the two Gagnacks, ii* $$» 
' its enormous size, ii. 53. 

flowers of, and customs of the negroes respect- 



ing them,.- ii. 60 w 
JSar of* the Senegal,, its dangers, i. 99. 
■' . ' manner in which the waves break 

. over it, i. 102. 

■ ■ ■dreadful force and celerity of them. 



' ■ ■ ■ mannei^ in which the waves form 

themselves, and their different effects, i. 103. 

• a peculiar kind of vessel described 



to avoid them, i. 105. 
> . ' ■ what kind of defence it would re« 



quire, 1. 115. 
^eauty (AfriGan).not easily ^^lineatcd by the pencil, ik 

308. 
Beds (Camp) highly beneficial to health in hot climi^tes» 

ii- 45* 
pelly-ache (the dry) its symptoms^ ii. 21 9« 

■ method of curing it, ii. 220. 

Ben<;e (island an4 fort of) describe^, ii. 197., 

*—- captured 10^779, ty M. de Pontdevcae, ji. s^f^ • 
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Bcnce, the factory of, its situation, infiuence, kc, ii. 198. 
Bentaba (a Bamboiik edifice} its curious construction 

and purposes, i. 282-3. 
Bilbos, island of, i. 271. * 

Bissagos islands, Archipelago of the, enumerated, ii. 157, 
Bissao, island of, ii. 139. ' ' 

Blanco Cape described, i. 94. 
Boa Constrictor, description of, i. 12* 

' , ii. 264. 

— its dimensions, ii. 265. ^ 

its manner of killing and twallowtttf it* 



prey, 268-71. 
Bornoui kingdom of, i. 19S 
Boulam, island of| it. 160. 



Cameleon, belongs to the genus of lizards, ii. $• 
• very numerous in Afrita, ii. 3. 

' ' — it constituent parts, ii, 3. 
'■ its variation of colour not dependent on cob- 

tfguous bodies, ii. 4. 

— skin of, described, ii. 7, 

•«* singular properties of, ii. 7, et seq. ^ 

■- experiments on, demonsti-ating that it does ntfl 
exist on air, as is vulgarly supposed, ii. 10. 

■ curious circumstances of two ^^kick vttre coiw 



fined in one cage, ii. 13. 

• eye of the, its singular conformation and uses. 



11. 15^ 

Camel (see Dromedary), i. 14^. 

Caribbee islands described, i. 9b. 

Cayor, kingdom of, its limits, ice, Vi; ^3, 

*■ immediately under the administration of Gorce, 

^i- 73- 
Circumcision, ccrcmbny of, amptig tRe Bambibtikains^ 

i. 289. 
•——— singular privileges «njoy«daft$r, 4. 390. 
Climate, dangers of that of western Africa, ii. ito^, 
■ experitnents relative to thie temperature of, iu 

212. 
Colez Rio 0'Oro, the river of^ its source, i. joo. 
Coiigo, kingdom of, descrii)e(^ i. aa€« 
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Cakar, canal of, li. 49^ . 

David M. (governor of the Senegal) infamous transac. 

tions of i. 338-9.. 
r-* extract frOm his jourrtal of a voyage to Galaxn, • 

i. 341. . » , 

Dancing very conimon in Africa, but very lascivious, 
ii. 246. 

■ . universal throughout Africa every night, ii. 296, 
Devil the',' worshipped by some tribes between Cape 

Verga and Cape St. Artn, i. 77. 

— — description of his temple, i. 78.' 

— ^-^^ supposed by the Bamboukains to work gold at k 
great depth in the earth, i, 293. 

Diseases, principal ones, to which Europeans are ex- 
posed, on therr arrival in Africa, ii. 209, et seq.- 

■ ■ ' ■■ frequently the consequence of intemperance ort 

the part of the persons themselves, ii, 2ir. • 

Domingo St. (river of) its entrance, ii.' 1^7. 
Dromedary, its importance in the dcsarts of Africa, t.* 

«47* 

— i ;— ^ manner^in which the Mdors educate it,;^i. 250. 

> the Cruel method of teaching it to receive and 

carry burthens, i. 250. • 

how selected and prepared fbt the v^st rapi- 



dity of its pace, i. 256. 
^> ■ ^ itsr obedience to the voice of its conductor; > 

' — its courage in battle, i. 259. 

>. ' ■■■ construcrforrand use of its fifth Stomach, i. 261:; 
■ its surprising knowledge of the proximity of 



water*,' i, 261. 
>.. ■ formation of its feet, i.' 263.' 

ks longevity, i. 266. 

its utility in any enterprizes which may be un. 



dcr^aken relative to the interior of Africa, i. 25S/ 

- ■ ' " EV-- 

El-Hiebar, forest of, i. 142." 
■ ^' ■ ■ "'its limit s, Ac., described, i. 156/ 
Embalming, the method of, i. $7.. 
^3 
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Farim his dignity^ &c. i. $9^. * 

Felupps (a race of negroes) dcscfibeft, i, 7*. 

-— ^ . — ii. 294. 

Feiichism, the religion of, predominant in some parts oF 
Africa, i 78. 

' ■ its fundamental principles, i. 7^. 
Fever (the malignant nervous) its symptoms, &c. ii. 2it^- 
• ' how generally cured, ii. 2x9. 

Foul has (a negro nation) description of, i. 71. 

■ a very extensive r^ce, i. 71. 
. ' " ' ■ their metropolis is Teembou, i. 72. 
'■■ " ■ tlxeir manners, customs, and religion, i. 72. 



Gagnack (valley of the two) a beautiful spot, ii. 2I. 
■^ circumstances which happened there, ii. 30. 

— Baobab of, (see Baobab) ii. s^ 

Gambia, river of, ii. 108. 

— — successively possessed by theEiigljsh and tlic 

French, ii. 112', et seq. 

— ^-island of, with its establishment, ii. 17I. 

• its chief inconveniences, ii. 180. 



Gnack, a negro village, ii. 3a. 
, - ■ ' ■ events which occurred there to the author, IL 

34,etseq. 
Golberry, M. the author, his illness, ii. 228. 
— — r— methods employed by him, ii. 228, et seq.. ' 
Gold mines of Samboiik, are a natfonal property, i. 315^ 

-^ -w— ^, — .,.., : views of t^he India Company 

relative to them, i. 336.. 

■ ^ — - of Natakon described, r. 319. 

' ' •• its soil, i. 320. 

' stupid method of working them bj 



thebUicks, i.^ 321. 

^, — ,— , of Semayla, ii 327.. 

of Kambia, i, 334. 

its pld i& highly est^med, i. 33.5, 

of kombadyrie, i. 335.. 



Goree- (island ot> its geographical sit-utition, ii. 39. ^ 

esciiption.of, it's^ dimensiojis, and pkas £u it^^ ' 

defence, ii. 40, et seq. 
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eorce, objects to ^c attended to in plMmkqr 1^ duRetiB^ 

ii. 4?- 
Grisgris, a kind of Moorish amulet or ckamiy i. *a5» 
Guanchesy observations upon the^ i. ^65. 

« their morality, i. 63* 

' their religion, i. 63. 

■' had but two modes of punrshment^ i. 6%* 

• divided into three classes, i, 64. 

Giiinea^yvrorm^ deilnrtioii; t^.thiit disease^ remedy for^ 

&c. ii. azo. 
Gum, ^ concrete vegetat>le juice, i. JjS, 
— — employed in a number of trades, i*- 13E* 

— of the Senegal, brought iato repute by the Erenchy 
i. 13&. 

— trade of the Senegal ai|>able of producing great adur 
vantages, if praperly conducted, i. 140* % 

tree, belongs to the genus of Acacias,'!. J4i,- 

— its height, sh^e, leaves, &c. i.' *42-3* 

— manner in which it is collected, i* 162.-%^ 
' its formation s^jnd sha|)e,. i. j^^: 

-^- — (fair) situation of that great mart, and conduct of 
the merchahts at, 164-5 ► 

— ceremonies observed previous to negociation, i. xj6^ 
— — measure (see Kantar) i. 17a. 

— exchange for, i. 173. 

■ ■ a wholesome and substaatial nutriment laauciv useii 

by the Moors,, i. 177.. 

H. . 

Hamet Moktar,. outrage coimnitted by, and' its consei.* 

quence, i. 18:1. 
Hilly-Koury, account ofhis battle, defeat, &c. i, 182-3. 

... , cowturdly massacre of, i. 183. 

. origin and nature of the duties paid t6 

him, i. 18.J-6. 
IHippopotamus, description of one, i. *o^ 
Humus, or bed of vegetable earth, its composition, ii. 

Instruments (musical) of Africa described,, ii. 2^%^^ 
'fo>lC)fs, dcaCJ-lbed, i. 74. 

■ extent, irf their c^Kiulry, i. 74» , 
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JMofs, possess grcit haughtiness, i, '*jf: '^' 

»—— disclaim being called a negro, i. 7tf« 

. ,■■ their religion, i. 76. 

—«—— their numerical system, ii. 97/ 

.1 extract from a vocabulaiy of their -language,' il} 

ICO. - 

I^anttr, ^a measure used in the gum ti*ade, i. 173, 

■ its form, construction, &c. i. 17.2-3. 
—"deceptions which may.be, and^are practised witit' 

regard to it, i. 173. 
l&apigitGh, «river of, ii. i7X« • 

Los Idolos (the islands oO their geographleal sUu2ttic«i,'7 
ii. ^67. . - . 

■ an island so called, ii. 169. 
Louis St. described, i. loS. 

fort, its form, Sec, i. ii4,~ 

Madeleine, (i^leof)'ii. 50. 
Mandings (nation of) it. 109.^ 

» described, i. 73. 

Li ■ > — 'havethe ifnstitutit)nt>f Mamma Jamb6th,'i.'8^. 

... honour their dead, ii.- ^6*1. 

Mendicity, unkrtown in Africa, ii. 287, 
Merchants English, eulogy on, i. 55. 
Moors (pf Zaara> varieties of the, i. 211. 
V addicted to gesticulation,' i. 213.. ^ 

. their dress, i. 217., , 

U their colour, i. 215. 

^ 1. their hair has a very singular beauty, i. a72# 

■ ape perfidious and mistrustful, i. 22I. 

■ I, their kings possess no real superiority or autho* 
^. rity, i. «2i. 

their manner of living, food, &Cj i. 222-3. 

■ , . manufacture variousarticlesin gold, &c. i. 2S15-7. 

■ they rear fine horses' and a number of oxen, i, 

«- they cross the largest rivers with troops of fc^ir 

or five hundred 5)^en at. a time^ i. 141. 
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INDEX. 

Moorish wontert are elegant and graceful when younr; 

^- "^- ,. . . 

* '" ■ ' their attraction soon destroyed by the lascU 

viousness of the men, i. ai6. 
Morfiland Bilbos, islands of, their extent, &c. i. 271. 
Mummy, a description of one, i. 66, 
— method of embalming one, i, 67. 

N. 
NcfiYoes, thetr sttpcrstition when there is an eclipse of 

the sun or moon, i. 8^. 
— — ■ — their Custom when they happen to get wet 

during the rainy momh«i it. 115. 
— are of opinion that the rains contain in them 

the germs of every disease, ii. 215. 
* ■ * ' " ' — gifted with -a- carefcssncst and content, which 

are totally unique, ii. a40. 

• their phjrsicel necensities few, and their artifi- 



cial ones none, li; 140. 

- their usual food, cloathing, 8cc, ii. ^41. 

• pass their time in smoking, singing, dancing, 



Sec, ii. 344. 

are happy in their poverty, ii. 3^2. 

— (n6te relative to the author's idea of happiness; 

by the Translator)^ ii. 362. 

■ are very skilful, ii. 374. 
. make a'strong beer from Nitgik (which see) ii, 



374. 

Ningik, a root so called, it» growth, height, Sec. ii. 374. 
how prepare^ ^^^ ^^ purpow of making b<«ri 

11.-^75- ' 

O. 

bid Wom^n, ^ fish so called, found hi the gulph of Ar- 

guin, i. 95. 
■ — ' called by the ^(1 tch diike stockfish : they salt 

it, i. 95. 
Orseille, a kind of lichen so called, and used in dyingg 

ii. 164. ^ 



Ptllavers or Palabrea, African asstmbliet, ii. 344. 
■' their object, ^c. ii. 334, ct st^. 
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f alm.date tree. Its fruit and use» i. fta> . 
'P^lm.trce, its growth, 8cc. ii. 2S4. 

— ^ method of procuring wine from the, ii. its^ 

Tanaboura Forbana, king of the Timaneys negroes, ii»^ 
181. 

■ ? ■ interview with,> ii> iSj^ 

■ description of the duties paid him, ii* 185.- 
■' his joy at beholding the superb scarlet suits^. 

ii. 18^. 

• — — ^ut on a part of the dress, and the ludicrous 

figure which he made, ii. 187, et seq, 

■ his queen det«ribed, ii. i8&« 
his manneis and amiable character, ii. i&9^ 



ct seq. 
Papels described, i. 76.^ 
Parroquet, the green,, common- in the environs of the 

Senegal, ii. 373. 
Pelicans of the Senegal described, ii. 292.- 
Pi rates Bay, why so called, ii. 176. 
Plans which might be arranged and executed by France^ 
. relative to the country, of Bambouk, i. 148, ct seq« .. 
l^)rtendick described, i. 96. 
Prussia, king of, a faying of . his, i; 198. 
Purrah,, an. association of warriors described, i. 79. 
* ceremony of admission into -tbe,^ i» 75i 

■'■ consequences of betraying its secrets, i. 8x.^ 

-^^ its cognizance, i. 81. 

<'" >■' dreadtul manner of executing its decree^ i. ^3. 

Kains of Africa, their comsequences described, ii. ai5». ' 
Rio Grande, its mouth and coutse, ii. 158-9. ^ 

Rio Pongeos, ti. 172. . 

Ei# Nuno.Tristao,. its extent| ,ongin,t of its. name^ ^9^ 
" ii. i6o# 

Sahel, forest of,. i. 143. 

S«lum for Bur Salnm)"'state8 of, iH Sds 

• their extent, ii. 80. 

• interview with the ki<ig of, described, ii. S^s 
■ his dress, ii. 87. ' 
^{luthor's inUrview with. hJia.at 'his royal* reaii- 

dencc, ii, .^o* . >.• . ^ 
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Saliim, king of, treaty concluded with Him by M. delKe« 

• pentigny, ii. 91k ' 

."Sand-spouts frequent in the desart of Zaara, i. 204. 
Senegal, government of the, what it should have bec# 
, wiien re-established, i. x. 

»— - — advantages which this river gave the French fo» 
making discoveries in the interior.of Africa, i« 4^ 
■- what 60 called, i. 25. 

■ ■ cannot be called a colony, i. 26. 
^ (island of) described, i, 48. 

■■ government of, its limits described^ i. g^ 

'^— ^ — road of, i. 99. 

^ bar, of its dangers, i. 99. 

■■ plan proposed to avoid them in Jorae mcasuj?^ 

* ■ island of, i. 100. , , 

■ ■ its population, 1. 109. 
its military hospital, i. 1x2. 

'■ (river of) its circuitous course, i. tiS, 

> scenery displayed in its course, and inconvchi* 

ences attending it, 1. 128. 
Sepulchres, on the 4nfamy of violating them, (note by 

the Translator) ii. 119. 
Serval, or tyger cat, described^ ii. 288. 
ftSierra Lcona (bay df) description of, i. 30; 
'— — (the river of) formed by the junction of twt 

-other rivers, ii. 175. 
Sin, (or Bur-Sin) petty state of, ii. 79. 
Sugar-cane n^ight be cultivated in A&ica, ii. 300* 



Tabaoura mountains of, i. 300. 
Tamara (island of) its dimensions, &c. ii. x68. 
^'^^so island of ; described, ii. 197. 
Tatooing a peculiar custom of the negroes^ ii. 289* * 
■ I.. ■ how performed, ii. 290. 
Teneriffe peak of, described, 1.58. 
Tennuy (see Boa Constrictor) ii. 264. 
Termites, a curious insect, where found, ii. 134. 
m ■ its three stages of existence and peculiar cir* 

cumstances of each, ii. X35. et seq, 
- in a larva «ute, ii. 135. 
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^ ' IVDIX. 

Termites, its power ^f corroding and destroying the 
strongest substances as trees, wood, leather, &c. iir 

136. 
, its probable use in Africa, ii. 136. 

* ■ — in a nymphae state, ii. 137. 

.i—-* these lit tie. insects construct pyraipids which 

are regularly wainscotted,.ii. 137. 

the female is computed to lay upwards of 



thirty^one million eggs per year, ii. 141. 

— of the four species hitherto known of this in- 



sect, ii. 143. 
»— — observations on the pyramids constructed by 

them, in comparison with those of Memphis^ ii. 14^, 
Tetanos, a disease peculiar to hot countries, ii. 220. 
"Thcvenot an intrepid negro, an anecdote of, i. 169. 
Thieves, tribe of, i. 145. 
Toulourou, a kind of crab found in Africa, ii. s?. 

V. 

Vcrd Cape, why so called, ii. 37, 



-its soil, |;rowth. Sec. ii. 37. 



,Verga Cape, its situati^^, icgitent, ^c. ii. ifs* 

W. , 

Women, two handsome African^ described, iiv305, et se^ 
^Workmen Hegro, do not perforni more than half the 
work which a French labourer does, i. izz, 

>. . \ . 

Zaani desart of, its limits described, i. 198. 

— — its soil, a fine, white, moving sand, i. 199. 

■ Oases of, i. aoi. 

■ "its sterility, &c. i. ao^* 

*— ; some observations o» khe tribes iobabitiag it, 

i. 207, rt seq* 
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Explanation of tie Chart of the Course of the River Senegal, 
from the little Wood of Grid, as far as the Bar. 



A, Wood of Grid, crossed by a little branch of water, which, 
proceeds from the Senegal 

B, Anchorage of Guethendar, 

6. The viDagerof Gaethendar, which occupies a little neck of 
sand. 

D. Anchorage, or road of the Senegal. 

£. The bar of the Senegal, which closes the entrance of. the 
liVer, and will admit only such vesselsas do not draw more than 
nine or ten feet of water. The points of defence are noted down. 

F, A vessel which might mount 24 'pieces of cannon, anchored 
in the river for the defence of > the •bar. 

G. g. The great and Jittie passage of the bar. 

H. Establishment of a signal to indicate the bar, and of a post) 
to afford assistance in case of a shipwreck. 

h a. Batteries which flank the bac. 

K, Village of Balagh^e. 

L. The islet of the English". 

M. Isle St. Louis of the Senegal* . 

N, The South battery. 

O. The grand West battery* 

P. The North battery. 

Qi . The island of Sorr, and those adjacent to it, which are fa- 
vourable to cultivation.' 

R, The village of Great Sbn, I 

r. The village of 'Dittlo Sorr. 

S. The park for oxen. 

T. The island of Thiong. 

V: village of Galelle. 

W, Village of Gandioul. 

N. B, The fignres in the phtn indicate where different batto- 
vies might be established, for the purpose of retarding anyi 
•ntmy who may succeed in passing the bar. 

TOL. II. L 1 
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IxplatULtion ef the Plan of Gortt^ pointing out tie principal 
Establishments which were on this Isle in 1786, and the pro* 
jectsfor the increase^ amelioration, and defence, of which ii 
is susceptible. 



A. FcJRT St. MichaeJ, on the platform. 

B. Battery of 12 pieces of artillesy ooaitmcted in masoq^» 
fcj the English, in 177g. 

C. A proposed battery. 

J). A proposed ditto for 12 pieces of canoon. 
£. Battery of 13 pieces of cannon b^on by the English, but 
act finished, in 1786. 

F. A proposed battery to be constructed in mason^. 

G. A powder magazine, capable of containing 4000 weight 
•f that article. 

H, J, K, L. Semi-^rcular platforms constructed in masoarj> 
at the extremities of the circumvaJlation, and on the ramparts 
of the rock. They might serve for containing bombs and gnns 
for firing chain-shot on those who might attempt to surprise the 
isle, by climbing up the accessible parts of the rock. 

JIf. Excavation begun on the platform, with the intention of 
forming a cistern. 

N. A battery for bombs ; other sinniar batteriea miglit be con- 
structed on the platform. 

O. a rivalet of fresh water that proceeds fircnn the rock* It 
is surrounded by a brick wall, and scarcely fumbhes enoughs 
for the consumption of the comiaandant of the island. 

P. Military hospital, with the plans for its augmentation. 

Q, HeAd quarters of the gtfrrison, with plans for its iocreaie* 

R. Proposed building for serving as a magaaine for the store* 
and provisions for the navy. The bake-<heuie might also be 
established here. 

S. Small barracks, proposed to contun 150 man. 

T. Proposed building for lodging t;he officers of the ^airiseB 
and the persons empby ed in tha marine Mxi^ice. 

V. Fort St. Francis. 

X% Great battery of the port or landing place* 
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BXFLANATION OF THE PLAN OP GORBB. 

y. House occupied in 1786^ by the chief of the administratloB* 

Z, The government-house. 

«,. b, e. The prison and guard^room of the place. 

d. A brick building, buk which was in 1786 covered with straw^ 
and occupied by the officers of the garrison. 

N, B. All the points of defence traced round the mole« and^ 
j» the parts of the low^r isle^ are my plaoi . 
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ERRATA*. 

- VOL. I. 

Page 25, line 1 of the text, instead of the western Africai Tcad 

weitem Africa, 
— 102, 1. 6, for uncommon^ read common. 

. 136, 1. 8, dele the semicolon after Acacia. 

1. 11, tor Sahol, read SaheL 

1. 12, ioT-AL'kutacl<t read ^i-Fatocfc. 

241, 1. 94, ior ammaux ^redelectimi, read* antmau« d$ pr4^ 

dileciion, 
247, 1.4, for ti, read ii. 



VOL. II. 



Page 55, 1. 15, for lolof, read lof, 

163, 1. 22, for NaoLtz» read Ifatoex, 

— — 174, 1.16, for TasOf read Tasso, 
— 265, 1. 9 (i^l») for 6reat read breast.. 



birections* ^(^ the binder for placing the 
Plates. 

Creneral Map of Africa opposite the Title-p^ge of vol. i.. 
. The Elephant opposite the Title- ppge of vol. ii. 

View of Isle St. Louis of. the Senegal, voL i. page 108. . 

Chart of the River Senegal, vol. i. page 124. 

The African Dromedary,, vol. i. page 24d. 

Plan or the Island of Goree, vol. ii. page 38* 
f The Boa Constrictor, vol. ii. page 264. 

A Free Negro and his Slave,^ vol. iL page 284. 

A Felupp Negro and Handing Negro, >ol. ii. 294. 
, A yottng Negress learning the Came of Ooii/ vol. ii. 353. 
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